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PREFACE 



When Love is King is sent forth to plead for a 
broader charity for those who differ from us in 
opinion, and for a more considerate judgment upon 
such as fall under reproach. If love win not the er- 
ring, nothing will win them; if love lift not up the 
fallen, nothing will lift them up. Love is regal; for 
God Himself is love, and He is King of kings. 

The Author. 
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When Love is King 



CHAPTER I 

BEGINNINGS 



The Rev. Augustus Topliff was the pastor of a 
prominent church in one of the many flourishing little 
cities that sprang up in southern Ohio during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. He was still a young 
man, scarcely thirty years old, married and the father 
of two children. He possessed rather a commanding 
presence, a fine physique and an affable manner. 

Long hair on the head of a man may safely be taken 
as an indication that there is a screw loose somewhere 
in the mechanism of his mental constitution, however 
well regulated he may believe himself to be. Usually 
it is a sign of chronic vanity, as indeed it was in the 
case of Mr. TopliflF. 

He was emotional and demonstrative in his religion 
and thoroughly orthodox in his faith. He believed in 
self-denial for other people, was fond of good eating, 
— in theory an ascetic, in practice, something of an 
epicure. 

His ideals were high; but like the rest of us, he 
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10 When Love is King 

seldom if ever realized them. "Aim at the moon, 
even if you do land on a dunghill!" Such was the 
advice he was wont to give. 

Because of his apparent amiability, he had many 
friends; because of his great energy and enthusiasm, 
which good people often mistake for ability, he had 
many admirers who predicted for him a distinguished, 
if not a brilliant career in his church. 

Among the members of Mr. ToplifT's congregation 
was pretty little Marian Lee, who by nature had been 
endowed for noble things, and by fate destined to 
things ignoble. When a child, she was bright, vi- 
vacious, precocious. She learned without seeming to 
try and took on such polish as the schools then gave, 
as the bird takes on its plumage or the rose its beauty. 
From a child she had been an affectionate and exem- 
plary person. At the age of twenty-four she was 
married to Gasper Lee, a man a dozen years her senior. 
On her part, it was a love match pure and simple. 

Her reverence for her pastor was akin to awe, while 
her faith in him knew no bounds. Not many months 
after her marriage, the Rev. Mr. Topliff, in the rounds 
of his pastoral work, called upon Mrs. Lee. 

**I am very sorry to learn, Marian," said he in the 
course of their conversation, "that Gasper is given to 
his cups more than is good for his health or for your 
happiness." 

Poor woman ! She was heart-broken over the sad 
discovery she had already made. 

"O, Mr. Topliflfl" she cried, " what shall I do? I 
have plead with him for my sake, for his own sake 
iand for th^ 
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She paused suddenly, blushing crimson. She had 
hoped and prayed that when their child should come 
its influence, though unconscious, added to her own 
would prove stronger than her husband's appetite for 
drink . She buried her face in her hands and wept. 

" What shall you do ? Give him the choice between 
the two; if he will not leave off drinking, leave him." 

" O, I can't think of that; I love him so much. And 
then when he is himself, he is so good and gentle. 1 
know he loves me " 

"Tut, tut! Marian; don't be foolish. How much 
does he love you when he is not willing to let whiskey 
alone for your sake ? He cannot help but see that it is 
killing you " 

"Mr. Topliff," broke in Marian desperately, "don't 
talk that way. I can't stand it. I would die for 
Gasper!" 

The next Sabbath Mr. ToplifT took occasion to de- 
liver a scathing denunciation of men who did not love 
their families enough to let drink alone. 

When Marian's child was born, she was overjoyed 
to see that her husband's paternal love was awakened. 
He would linger by the side of his sleeping child, hold 
its baby hand in his, gaze tenderly into its face and 
exhibit all the other symptoms of a proud father at the 
advent of his first-born. He was also much more 
tender and considerate in his attentions to the mother 
of his boy. 

A new joy and a new hope came into Marian's life 
—the joy of being a mother— the hope of seeing her 
husband the man she had believed him to be. Alas! 
poor woman I Her new happiness was doomed to be 
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short-lived. Gasper, coming home late one night, 
staggered into her room and fell at full length upon 
the floor at her feet. From that moment she lost all 
hope for him. Her love for her husband died out as a 
fire that has consumed its fuel and left naught but 
ashes behind. 

Two years later, Gasper died leaving Marian with 
her child in utter poverty. Having no one else to 
whom she could turn, she went to her pastor for 
counsel and encouragement 

"What are your plans, Marian?" said he. "What 
are you going to do ? " 

" 1 don't know what to do unless 1 sew. 1 can " 

" How would you like to come to us as housekeeper 
and governess for our girls ? " 

" O, 1 should be so grateful! " 

"1 have talked with my wife about it and she is 
willing if you can find some other place for your boy." 

" 1 could not think of being parted from my child. 
He is all the comfort I have now." 

"We will help you find a good place for him until 
you can make some better arrangement. Then you 
can have him with you again. Think it over and let 
me know." 

Marian hesitated long; but driven by poverty, the 
most relentless of all taskmasters, she finally con- 
sented to the proposal made by Mr. Topliflf. 

On the outskirts of the little city already mentioned, 
stood a somewhat pretentious dwelling after the an- 
tique style of architecture known as the colonial. The 
knoll on which it stood sloped gently in every direc- 
tion and was covered with a natural growth of oaks 
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and elms with here and there an aslv, a beech or a 
hickory tree. The trees had been sufficiently thinned 
out to admit in wholesome quantities the rays of the 
sun, while yet the grove was sufficiently dense to 
afford protection from the fierce blasts of winter 
and the too intense rays of the summer's sun. The 
grounds had been sown to grass and adorned with 
flowers and shrubbery. The graveled paths and 
driveway led back to the long porch of the two-story 
house, the white Ionic pillars shining from among the 
trees, revealing the quaint old mansion as it nestled, 
half concealed in its quiet seclusion. 

A retired and wealthy Virginia planter had brought 
his family north and at great expense built and fur- 
nished for them this elegant home. But, it would 
seem, the social atmosphere of the north is not more 
congenial to a southern-bred woman than wintry 
winds are to birds of sunny climes. To satisfy his 
wife and daughters, the planter closed up the mansion 
with all its furnishings and returned to old Virginia. 

Sometime afterwards, that portion of the community 
given to attending to other people's business, asked 
one another in open-eyed wonder, what on earth 
Caleb Hartman, whose wife could scarcely afford a 
dress sufficiently decent to wear to church, could 
want with the mansion and its extensive furnishings; 
and how, in heaven's name, he could pay the rent, to 
say nothing of keeping up the running expenses of 
such an establishment. Though a member of the 
church in good standing, Caleb Hartman was not held 
in very high esteem by his fellow-members. They 
had come to regard him as odd, to say the least, 
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because he persisted in spending his money as he 
pleased. 

It was not a popular thing to befriend a woman 
who had made the fatal mistake of becoming a victim 
of some villainous man, even though that man might 
be a prominent member of society and even of the 
church. Then Mr. Hartman was considered peculiar 
— not to say stingy, because he seldom contributed 
when his money would have been sent away, per- 
haps to foreign countries where the people did not 
want the money unless, forsooth, they might spend 
it according to their own sweet will. When remon- 
strated with on the subject, he would say: 

"Do as you like with your money. Send it to the 
heathen if you think best. God knows they need it 
badly enough. True it is — or used to be — that de- 
luded mothers, poor creatures, threw their babies to 
the crocodiles in the Ganges; that the women are 
enslaved and the children put to death in those lands. 
Send them your money if you like. 1 am sorry that I 
cannot send them more of mine; but here in our own 
country and in our own city there are women who 
are enslaved to poverty and to worse than poverty. 
There are deluded mothers at home, heaven pity them ! 
who throw their children into the streets, or in their 
despair commit a darker or more dreadful crime." 

Soon after obtaining possession of the mansion, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hartman became even more unpopular than 
before. People were seen to come and go, usually in 
closed carriages and frequently after dark. The place 
soon secured for itself an unsavory reputation — not 
because it was thought that any vice was committed 
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there; but for the reason that, in the opinion of many 
wise and virtuous people, vice, if not crime, was 
encouraged there. 

The Rev. Augustus Topliff felt it to be his bounden 
duty to visit his well-meaning but misguided parish- 
ioners and remonstrate with them upon a course 
which, as he and many of his flock seemed to think, 
was bringing reproach upon the church itself. 

*'l am sorry, Mr. Topliflf," said Hartman after his 
pastor had made known the object of his visit, ' * that 
it should be thought, especially by you, that the work 
we are trying to do is casting reproach upon the 
church. In that case, 1 must request you to announce 
to the congregation next Sabbath my withdrawal from 
the church. 1 say this with deep sorrow, because I 
love the church to which my mother belonged when 1 
was born and in which I have been reared from my 
infancy." 

'* But the work you are attempting to do, Mr. Hart- 
man," replied Topliff, ''tends to the encouragement 
of immorality. A girl learns that if she goes astray 
she has but to come to your 'Home' as you call it, 
and she will be taken care of. If she were made to 
feel that when once she takes a false step there is no 
return to respectability ; that she has no place to go ; 
that there awaits her inevitable publicity, disgrace 
and social doom, she would think many times before 
starting on the downward road. By sheltering such 
women you only encourage others to travel in the 
same way." 

"There may be some truth in what you say, Mr. 
Topliff; but as 1 see it, when a woman thinks inevi- 
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table publicity, disgrace and social doom await her, 
she resorts to every device and all too often to crime 
itself to avoid such dire disaster. If it comes in spite 
of all she can do to prevent it, she feels that her life is 
blasted and her future hopeless, and sinks from bad 
to worse until lost to all self-respect and even hope 
itself. We take them, always insisting upon know- 
ing their identity, befriend them, see them through 
their trouble, then restore them to their friends and 
give them one more chance for life. One such experi- 
ence is usually enough. As for the children, we man- 
age, if possible to get them into the hands of their 
mothers; but if unable to do this, we find them good 
homes elsewhere. Thus these unfortunates are given 
some chance in the race of life; whereas the innocent 
creatures would otherwise be placed at great disad- 
vantage and be liable, especially if girls, to sink with 
their mothers to the lowest level." 

"But, Mr. Hartman," replied the clergyman with 
impatience, "your whole business is based upon 
deceit. If these women are foisted upon society as 
virtuous and respectable people, society is deceived ; if 
their children are placed in homes as legitimate chil- 
dren, those who take them are deceived, — it is all 
deceit. The scriptures say, * lie not at all ! * " 

"So say I, Mr. Topliflf," replied Hartman; "but as I 
see it, not all deception is lying. Much depends upon 
the motive. I doubt if there is any one who never 
intentionally deceives. Furthermore, many of these 
poor creatures are themselves cruelly and even crim- 
inally deceived; otherwise they would never need such 
protection as we are trying to afford." 
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** I cannot agree with you," insisted the preacher. 
" It is perfectly plain to me that your enterprise is an 
encouragement to deception and vice; if not to crime." 

** I am sorry you think so; but 1 must tell you that i 
have no thought of giving it up." 

'* In that case, 1 think you do well to sever your 
relations with the church that it may in no sense be 
held responsible for what you do." 

"So be it, Mr. Topliff." 

And so the clergyman took his leave, glad if the 
truth must be told, that at last his church was to be 
rid of so undesirable a couple as Caleb and Mary 
Hartman. 

A year passed by, and many were the women who, 
through the fidelity and helpfulness of these good 
people, were saved from ''publicity, disgrace and 
social doom." In response to the door bell of the 
Home one dark and rainy night, an unexpected visitor 
was admitted to the reception room, who upon un- 
bundling himself, proved to Caleb Hartman's astonish- 
ment, to be a well-known gentleman of the ci;y, 
holding a high place in fashionable society and a 
prominent official position in the church presided over 
by the Rev. Augustus Topliflf. He was a tall, raw- 
boned, ungainly man who went by the name of 
Crookshanks. He had labored industriously to find 
some connection between his name and that of the 
honored family of Cruikshanks; but with no more suc- 
cess than usually attends such attempts of vanity. 

'*To what am 1 indebted, Mr. Crookshanks, for the 
honor of this visit?" inquired Mr. Hartman. 

"A matter of business, sir," replied the visitor. 
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**Not in our line, 1 hope." 

'* In your line." 

'* 1 am very sorry, Mr. Crookshanks; but if the case 
is one we ought to take, we will be glad to afford the 
woman any help we can." 

*' What are your charges ? " 

" Does the woman pay, or the man ? " 

"The man, though he is not rich by any means." 

*' Who is he?" ^ 

"That I am not to tell." 

"h is yourself then, 1 suppose." 

"No, indeed." 

"Who is the patient ? You know we never take a 
patient unless we know who she is." 

"You know her very well. She is " 

He gave a name which made Caleb Hartman stare at 
his visitor in blank astonishment. Then an expression 
of sincere grief spread over Hartman's kindly face. 
He sat in silence a few moments, busy with his own 
thoughts to the utter forgetfulness that there was such 
a person as Mr. Crookshanks in the world. Recalled, 
however, to the fact that such a being not only had 
existence but was actually present on a matter of 
grave importance, he asked with sadness in his voice, 

" Is there no possibility of mistake about this 
matter ? " 

"None whatever, 1 am sorry to say." 

"1 have known her," said Hartman, speaking more 
to himself than to his visitor, "ever since she was a 
little child. A better, a truer woman never lived. 
There is some infamous villainy at the bottom of this 
affair." Then turning to Mr. Crookshanks he con- 
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tinued : '* You may depend upon our doing anything 
we can for her." 

''There is one condition I have not mentioned, Mr. 
Hartman. There must needs be a mother, but there 
must be no child." 

Caleb Hartman arose, flashed a look of scorn upon 
Mr. Crookshanks, handed him his hat as with sup- 
pressed wrath he said, 

"On that condition, sir, there is not money enough 
coined to hire me to take the case ! " 

"I assure you, Mr. Hartman," apologized the 
emissary, '*that no offense was intended. In naming 
that condition, I was simply following my instructions." 

After Mr. Crookshanks had gone, there was some 
earnest conversation between Caleb Hartman and his 
good wife, punctuated by the sympathetic sobs of the 
latter. 

''Mother," said he, " you must go and see her in the 
morning, bring her here as your assistant, and we will 
do all we can for her." 

Some months after the visit of Mr. Crookshanks to 
the Hartman Home, Mrs. Hartman was holding in her 
arms a helpless little baby girl. On the bed by which 
she sat, lay the baby's mother, her face wet with burn- 
ing tears. 

" I must devote my life to the care of this little one," 
said the weeping woman. * * It must never know its un- 
happy mother. Both you and Mr. Hartman have been 
so good to me ! O, if God would but forgive me this 
wrong to myself, to this innocent baby and to my 
darling boy ! " 

More she would have said, but her words were 
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choked in sobs of penitential grief. Mrs. Hartman 
knelt beside the poor woman, whose face was almost 
as white as the pillow beneath her head. She slipped 
her arm around the penitent's neck and mingled her 
tears of sympathy with the tears of penitence. 

"Never mind, my dear! You have been sinned 
against by that cowardly villain who does not dare to 
come forward now and share your heavy burden, but 
skulks in the dark while you weep your eyes out in 
prayers for forgiveness. But God is good, my dear, 
and does forgive you and will help you to take care of 
your children." 

**i must never see my boy again," said the mother. 
" I would not dare to look him in the face. You and 
Mr. Hartman will, I know, help me to find good 
homes for my children. Then i will hover about this 
little one and protect her with my life if need be. I 
must leave my boy to the care of others and of God. 
I want the baby to be named Edna, and to have the 
name tattooed on her arm so that 1 shall be able to 
identify her anywhere and at any time." 

"It shall be as you wish, my dear," said Mrs. 
Hartman. 

"As soon as I am able, 1 must go away; for 1 could 
not bear to see her carried off by strangers." 

About six months later, a man by the name of 
Potter and his wife came to the Home with a letter 
of recommendation from the Rev. Augustus ToplifT. 
They desired to adopt a girl baby. There was but 
one in the house, — a sweet little thing by the name of 
Edna; but whoever would take the child must adopt 
it outright and treat it as they would their own. 
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'* Of course we will do that," said Mrs. Potter; "but 
I do not like the name/' 

" You may give her any other name you like," said 
Mrs. Hartman, pushing up the sleeve and revealing 
a chubby little arm on which the name Edna was 
tattooed in blue ink about midway between the elbow 
and shoulder. ''But she must retain also the name 
her mother gave her." 

So it was arranged that little Edna should become 
the adopted daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Potter, 
under the name of Nettie Edna Potter. 

Not many months thereafter, the Rev. Augustus 
Topliflf secured from those in authority in his church, 
an appointment as superintendent of its affairs in a far- 
away frontier region; and, clothed with almost un- 
limited power over his subordinates, took his leave for 
that distant field. 



CHAPTER II 

NETTIE POTTER 

Nine years have passed since little Edna became 
Nettie Potter. She is now a thin, bony, angular crea- 
ture who neither asks your favor nor cares for your 
sympathy. Her face is an interesting study, chiefly 
because of its contradictions. It has no beauty, — such 
at least would be one's first impression. The upper 
and lower parts of her face are in almost constant 
contention with each other. High and narrow fore- 
head, prominent cheek-bones, large, greenish-blue 
eyes, — the whole overcast with an expression of min- 
gled sorrow and defiance. How different the lower 
part of her face! The chin is perfectly formed, and 
slopes in symmetrical curves back to a throat and neck 
almost as small and as graceful as that of a swan. 
Her mouth possesses an indescribable charm ; her lips 
breathe warmth, trust, affection, mirth. Over the 
upper zone of her face dwells an ominous cloud; 
while the lower is bathed in sunshine. Above, there 
is a mantle of frown which is seldom laid aside ; 
below, a smile that seldom disappears. A thunder- 
cloud hovers above the sunlit landscape. 

When in animation, the smile sometimes spreads 
until the whole face is wreathed in light. Then the 
eyes become a delicate blue and glow with a radiance 
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which is almost dazzling. In the presence of this 

beaming child, one feels his whole being warmed and 

thrilled as in the presence of an angel of light. When 

in repose, and especially when brooding over some 

real or fancied wrong, the cloud spreads until her face 

is covered with gloom. Then the eyes assume their 

strange greenish hue, the smile departs from the lips, 

while a sinister expression pervades her countenance. 

Then one feels that this angel of light has suddenly 

become transformed into one of the furies, and that 

from out these greenish, angry eyes might leap a flash 

as scorching and withering as a blaze of lightning. 

This is Nettie Potter, a mere child who already has 
the face of a woman. 

She believed Mr. and Mrs. Potter to be her parents 
and called them father and mother. These nine years 
she has lived in the country where her father owned 
and operated a small farm. The country school and 
church were the only places of public resort. Nearly 
all her schoolmates disliked her, and she as cordially 
disliked them. One reason for their antipathy was 
that she, despised because of her diminutive size and 
her homeliness, nevertheless outstripped them all and 
soared above them in her studies like a hawk above 
goslings. At war with her fellow-pupils and having 
a strong vein of vindictiveness in her nature, she was 
constantly getting herself into trouble with her teacher 
because of some petty spite indulged towards them. 
Being reproved and punished, she became defiant. She 
soliloquized thus : 

** When they pick on me they'll get pinched or stuck 
with a pin, even if she does whip me. They had 
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ought to get licked too. Some day Til get even, — so 
I will!" 

Nettie's life at this early period had already become 
essentially a life of hatred. She had come to feel that 
no one loved her. Why should she love any one? 
Her father often chastised her with a heavy hand and 
invariably continued his punishment until he com- 
pelled her to say that she loved him; while in her 
heart she hated him. He could bring her poor little 
body under subjection, but her unconquerable will 
defied him to the last. The mother seemed to take 
sides against Nettie in her troubles with her father. 
Her defiance then included her mother. When she 
was about two years old, a baby girl made its advent 
into the family. The parents lavished all their affec- 
tions upon the newcomer. This aroused Nettie's 
jealousy. 

'* They never treated me that way 1 " thought she as 
she grew older. 

Still further estranged by this partiality, Nettie was 
driven to seek her companionships elsewhere. When 
neighboring relatives and friends came to visit the 
Potter family, she shunned them. 

"They don't want to see me," she would say and 
then steal out into the barn where she would spend 
her time feeding and petting the horses for which she 
had an almost passionate fondness ; or she would play 
about the premises with her favorite dog. There 
were two boys in the family, older than herself, who 
were not unkind to her. She loved them and sought 
their companionship in play. 

The child was compelled to attend services and 
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Sunday-school at the neighborhood church. There 
she received what little religious instruction and train- 
ing she had. Being an apt pupil, she soon obtained a 
pretty clear knowledge of the teachings of the Bible 
as it was then interpreted. The doctrine she had im- 
bibed might be summed up in two thoughts: first, 
God's hand was against anybody who was not good; 
second, she, Nettie Potter, was bad. Her quick mind 
was not slow in drawing the conclusion that God's 
hand was against her. Then in her heart, she associ- 
ated God with her father and mother and defied Him. 

Whose fault was it that this wee scrap of humanity 
had come to feel that its father and mother and every 
one else, including God Himself, were in league 
against her ? Certainly not her own. Why did she 
not love her father and mother? Because they had 
taught her by their coldness and harshness that they 
did not love her. Why did she not love God ? Be- 
cause from her earliest recollection, in her home and at 
the church, by her parents and by her religious teach- 
ers, she had been made to believe that God was angry 
with her because she was bad. Yet she could see no 
reason why God should be angry with her, any more 
than she could see why her father should so cruelly 
and outrageously punish her. 

As she grew older, Nettie developed an astonishing 
aptitude for learning. At thirteen, her father took her 
out of school. ** Ther'll be no doin' nothin' with 'er ef 
she gits to knowin' too much," was the reason as- 
signed. So this little hawk was cooped up in the 
house lest its talons and beak should become too sharp 
for the comfort of the rest of the flock. 
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It would be a great mistake to suppose that this un- 
fortunate little girl was by nature a cynical misanthrope. 
As the gold and silver are hidden beneath the snow- 
covered and icebound rocks of the mountain, so the 
stony exterior which Nettie presented to every » ne, 
but concealed the rich vein of natural sympathy and 
affection which lay buried in her breast. She loved 
deeply and intensely ; but her love went out towards 
her pet kitten and her good friend Rover, the intelli- 
gent and faithful shepherd dog. More than once, 
when her father had severely punished her and her 
mother had turned her away without a word of sym- 
pathy or comfort, had she gone out into the yard, 
crawled into Rover's kennel and imagined, perhaps 
not without reason, that the dog, at least, sympathized 
with her and loved her. At all events, she took com- 
fort in the fact that he was not unkind to her. 

But she had come to feel that anything she loved 
was taken away from her in spite. From a litter of 
kittens she had selected a little one, perfectly white ex- 
cept a tiny patch of black upon its throat, and called it 
her baby. One day Mr. Potter ordered the kittens to 
be drowned, — Nettie's baby among the rest. She still 
had her dog. Many a ramble they took among the 
trees of the neighboring woods and along the banks 
of the small river which ran through her father's farm. 
One morning she called Rover to give him his break- 
fast; but he did not respond. She looked into his 
kennel and found him, dead. He had been poisoned 
during the night. Nettie's grief was equaled only by 
her anger. In her despair, she vowed never again to 
love a living thing, never again! 



CHAPTER III 

A VISITOR 

There was one marked and pleasing exception to 
the general antipathy held by this little cynic. From 
the time Nettie was scarcely a year old, a slender little 
woman in black had paid periodical visits to the neigh- 
borhood as a teacher of fancy needlework. She fre- 
quently visited the home of the Potters, though no one 
was there to whom she could teach her art, — Nettie 
being yet a baby and Mrs. Potter having little need and 
no relish for such things. The little woman, however, 
continued her visits, professed to be exceedingly fond 
of babies, and gave to the child many little garments 
which Mrs. Potter carefully folded away and found 
convenient a little later on when her own youngster 
made its appearance. 

Nettie soon began to take notice of the little woman 
and to form an attachment for her. When she became 
old enough, the teacher of fine needlework began to 
instruct her in the use of the needle and was delighted 
at the skill and enthusiasm with which the child re- 
sponded to her instructions. Many were the pieces 
of crochet and point lace spun from Nettie's nimble 
fingers while her parents thought her sound asleep in 
her little illy-lighted room under the roof. 

The needle-woman had often asked the privilege of 

making her home with the Potters while in the neigh- 
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borhood; but without success, — the plea being lack of 
room. 

**I am not at all particular," said the little woman 
one day, when for the hundreth time she had met with 
the same refusal and on the same plea. *' A cot, or a 
pallet on the floor will be good enough, and I will 
gladly pay you for your trouble." 

There was something so eager and pathetic in the 
woman's appeal that Mrs. Potter's heart was touched. 
Futhermore, the woman was still young, gentle, and 
winning in her manner. A sweet and melancholy 
beauty of face could not be hidden or obscured by the 
plain black clothes she wore. In these years of casual 
acquaintance with Mrs. Potter, she had won her way 
into the good graces of that spasmodically kind-hearted 
woman so that it was not easy to persist in the refusal. 

** 1 suppose," said Mrs. Potter, after some hesitation, 
"that we might arrange for you to sleep in Nettie's 
bed and make her a pallet on the floor." 

If Mrs. Potter had noticed the flush on the woman's 
face, and if she had known of the quickened heart 
beats beneath the suit of black, she would have opened 
her eyes in wonder; but she was a matter-of-fact 
woman, not given to close observation. Nettie was 
listening to the conversation, willing to give up any 
comfort in order to have her friend stay. Her willing- 
ness was not wholly unselfish; for while she had 
learned to love the Little Woman in Black, she had 
also learned by experience that she fared much better 
when there was a visitor in the house. 

*' O no! " said the little woman, " 1 would not think 
of that. The child shall not give up her bed; but 
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maybe she will share it with me, — won't you, my little 
lady?" 

If Nettie had had any lingering feeling that possibly 
this woman, like the rest of the world, might be in 
league against her, it melted away under this answer, 
given with so tender and winning a smile. When had 
any one refused to allow her to be deprived of her 
own ? When had any one bestowed upon her such a 
smile and called her a little lady ? To Nettie's delight, 
it was arranged that the needle-woman should stop 
with the Potters and share Nettie's humble bed. 

The first night, after they had retired to Nettie's 
room, the woman took from her valise a dainty white 
gown trimmed at the wrists and the throat with genu- 
ine point lace which she, herself, had made. After 
bathing the child's bony little body, she put the gown 
upon her. While dressing her for bed, she looked 
time and again at some letters tattooed upon the child's 
left arm. The letters were distinct and plain, but they 
soon became blurred as the little woman looked at 
them through the tears that filled her eyes. But Net- 
tie noticed none of this ; she had eyes just then only 
for the white gown and its pretty lace. So well 
pleased was she that one of her radiant smiles over- 
spread her face and she stood before the little woman 
transformed into a vision of loveliness. Overcome by 
an irresistible impulse, the woman gathered Nettie 
into her arms, passionately kissed the child's lips and 
cheek and brow, mingling her tears with her caresses. 
Nettie was greatly astonished at this outburst of aflfec- 
tion. The woman, seeing Nettie's look of wonder, 
felt that some explanation must be given. 
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**I once had a little girl," said she. "If she had 
lived she would be about your age. When I see you 
dressed so sweetly, you make me think of my own 
little girl. Come now, let us to bed." 

Nettie was soon fast asleep. The woman held the 
sleeping girl in her arms, listening to the wild throb- 
bings of her own heart and thinking of many things. 

Not many days thereafter an incident occurred 
which came nearly breaking up the arrangement in 
which the little woman was finding so much happi- 
ness. She was in the small room up-stairs, busy with 
her needlework, when she was startled to hear Nettie 
screaming in agony in one of the down-stairs rooms. 
A vision of the child with her clothes on fire flashed 
upon her mind. She dropped her work, flew down 
the stairs without knowing whether her feet touched 
the steps or not, and rushed into the room from which 
the cries came. There was Nettie held across Mr. 
Potter's knee with his left hand while with his right 
he was raining heavy blows upon her. The child 
writhed in agony while a look of torture and rage dis- 
torted her tear-covered face. 

The little woman might have as easily controlled the 
lightning as herself. She flew at the man with the 
fury of an enraged panther and buried both hands in 
his whiskers. When at last he succeeded in disengag- 
ing her fingers, many hairs of his beard were held in 
her convulsive grasp. 

** Wretch! Villain!" she cried, panting for breath. 
** Lay your hands upon that child again at your peril! " 

Potter was in utter confusion at this furious attack. 
At heart he was a coward, and his first impulse was 
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rather to find some excuse for his conduct than to 
resent the assault upon his person and his authority. 
It was not until later that his outraged dignity and 
authority asserted themselves. Then it was that his 
rage arose into a towering passion and the edict went 
forth that **that wild-cat" should be expelled from his 
domain and never again darken the door of his domi- 
cile. 

The little woman saw at once and very much to her 
sorrow, that she had allowed her zeal to triumph over 
her judgment. Returning to her room, she threw her- 
self upon the bed, when all her pent-up rage and her 
bitter disappointment gave way to a flood of tears. 
She quickly resolved to make any sacrifice of personal 
feeling rather than lose her place near the child. 
While Mrs. Potter could not be expected to take sides 
against her husband, she was prevented from taking 
sides against his assailant by the little woman going to 
her and telling her how sorry she was that she had 
made "such a fool" of herself. This prepared the 
way for an apology to Mr. Potter himself, after his 
righteous wrath had been given time to cool. Thus 
the breach was healed, and the edict of banishment, 
while not recalled, was not enforced. 



CHAPTER IV 

BLACK DAN 

When Nettie was about fifteen years old, she had a 
habit not uncommon among children, of doing as she 
pleased when her parents were away. When left 
alone she had a mania for riding the wildest horses 
there were on the farm. Her favorite was a young 
horse called Black Dan which no one was able to 
manage. He seemed to think that, inasmuch as a sad- 
dle did not grow on his back, nobody had any right to 
put one there. Furthermore, his legs, in his opinion, 
were made chiefly to carry himself beyond the reach 
of any one who tried to catch him and to defend him- 
self against the too near approach of another whether 
man or beast. He regarded it as his special preroga- 
tive to remove the scalp of any person who attempted 
too great familiarity with comb and brush. In short, 
he was a very fine but vicious specimen of physical 
horsehood. So fleet of foot was he that in his playful 
racings about the pasture, the very birds of the air 
seemed not to fly more swiftly. 

Every one about the place knew that Nettie could go 
up to the horse wherever he might be; that indeed he 
would frequently come to her when she went out to 
him in the pasture; that she had but to call him by 
name when he would immediately come at her call; 
that he was never known to show her the slightest ill 
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humor, though all the more ugly towards any one else 
when she was near him. On her part, Nettie found 
her one congenial spirit in the black horse that every 
one else so much disliked and feared. 

How had she won the confidence and affection of 
this vicious animal? Seeing him roughly and even 
cruelly handled one day, she took pity on him; and 
after he had been put into a stall to be fed on short 
allowance until his spirit should be subdued, she 
plucked some grass and fed it to him through an open- 
ing in front of his manger. This was followed up by 
other little acts of kindness until Black Dan was eating 
sugar out of the slender hand that had stolen it for 
him. Thus it was that Nettie Potter and Black Dan 
became fast friends and had many an hour of rare fun 
and some very serious work together. 

Imagine the astonishment of Mr. Potter upon return- 
ing from the village one evening, at finding Nettie 
dashing about the pasture at a break-neck rate on the 
bare back of the vicious Black Dan, — her hair flying in 
the wind, her eyes aglow, the habitual smile of her 
mouth having lighted up her whole face. She was in 
high glee, while Dan was evidently enjoying the fun 
fully as much as his rider. There seemed to be some- 
thing in common between the two. 

Nettie expected to be severely scolded ; but to her 
surprise, when she drew up before her father, she 
found him smiling approbation. For once Mr. Potter's 
admiration for his daughter was excited. He looked 
at her and then at the horse a moment. Prompted by 
a momentary generous impulse, he said: 

"Weill You seem to be pretty well matched. I 
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guess you kin hev *im ef you'll agree to take care 
on 'im!*' 

Nettie glided down from the horse, ran to her father 
and throwing her arms about his neck, cried: 

'* Did you say I could have Dan ? Is he mine ? O, 
you are the best papa in the world! " 

Then running back to the horse, she patted him on 
his face, kissed his nose and called him by all the pet 
names she could think of. For a little while it seemed 
difficult to determine which she loved the more. Black 
Dan or her father; though the truth is the horse re- 
ceived a little more petting and was called by more 
endearing names than was the father. During the 
evening the rest of the family noticed something quite 
unusual in Nettie. She was very attentive to her 
father, wore an uncommonly bright smile and was 
observed to sit down close to him once or twice and 
look up into his face with an expression of affection 
seldom seen in her eyes. During the evening meal 
she was on the alert for opportunities to serve her 
father and was quick to anticipate any want of his. 
Just before going to bed, she actually kissed him good- 
night, an unheard of thing! 

So Nettie went to bed and slept, and dreamed the 
while of being on the back of Black Dan, upon a 
broad sntooth road winding along the bank of a 
beautiful clear stream, with rows of stately trees on 
either side the road. And Dan! Never did he arch 
his slender neck and toss his shapely head with greater 
pride! And why not? Was not his bridle of softest 
leather of finest finish, adorned with silver buckles 
and trinkets ? And did not his own little mistress sit 
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on his back as light as a fairy with her dainty foot in 
a golden stirrup ? Did she not hold the silken rein in 
her white left hand, and in the other an oaken sprig 
which she had broken from an overhanging limb 
and with which she gently stroked his mane as she 
called him by pet names and told him about her plans 
for future days ? And did he not, at a word from her 
gently spoken, spring along the broad road with such 
speed as would outstrip the flight of the reindeer, and 
with such lightness of touch that his mistress did 
not even hear the sound of his hoofs upon the hard 
smooth ground ? Yes, all this he did and more, in the 
pleasant dreams of Nettie Potter; while in fact, Dan 
had stretched himself yonder upon the soft meadow 
and was sleeping away with all his might. 

There were two instruments with which Nettie 
seemed by nature to be marvelously skilled, namely, 
the pen and the needle. Her father had allowed her 
with her two brothers to attend a writing-school con- 
ducted at nights in the neighborhood schoolhouse. 
Upon giving her some copy-plate to pattern after, her 
teacher was astonished at the excellence and beauty of 
the child's writing. Her long slender fingers seemed 
to have, untaught, the complete mastery of the pen 
and of the needle. 

Nettie was now nearly sixteen years old. About 
this period she took it into her head to earn some 
money of her own. She had never been the owner 
of a dollar in her life. But what could she do to 
earn money? Knowing her own skill in handling 
the pen, she formed the bold purpose of conducting a 
school similar to the one she had attended. No sooner 
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had she resolved on this course than, with her char- 
acteristic promptness and energy, she set about putting 
her resolution into effect. The occasion was favorable 
for immediate action, her father being away to the 
village and not expected to return until late. Black 
Dan was soon under saddle and Nettie was out on the 
road in search of pupils for the proposed writing- 
school. Towards evening she returned in proud tri- 
umph, having obtained five pupils, each of whom had 
agreed to give one dollar for ten lessons. Therefore 
she had made five dollars in a single afternoon ! She 
had no doubt of being able to secure as many more. 
She was greatly elated; and as many another has done, 
began to count her money before she got it and to 
plan how she could spend it to the best advantage. 
But the one thing which elated her most was that she, 
Nettie Potter, was to have the large sum of ten dollars 
by the end of two weeks and earn it all herself! 

When her father returned from the village, she ran 
to him all aglow with her enthusiasm and told him 
what she had done. You have seen early vegetation 
grow up rapidly under the balmy sun of early spring- 
time, break through the earth's crust and thrust itself 
up into the air and sunshine for a day. You have seen 
the night come on chill and bleak; and the next morn- 
ing the vegetation of yesterday lay wilted and black- 
ened beneath a biting frost. So it was with Nettie's 
hopes and aspirations. Under the genial spirit her 
father had shown the day before, her purposes and 
plans had sprung up like the tender blades of early 
corn. When her father came home at night cross, 
crabbed and somewhat the worse for drink, his words 
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of objection and discouragement fell upon Nettie's 
budding prospects like biting frost on tender blades. 
She went to bed and cried herself to sleep, and 
dreamed — not of a delightful ride on the back of her 
faithful horse, but of being alone in a dense forest 
where there is no road; going, she knows not where, 
her clothes being torn to shreds by the thorns and 
briars on every hand, her shoes wearing out and 
falling from her feet which bleed from the wounds 
they receive but do not feel; of wild beasts which 
throng the forest and follow ever closer upon her 
track; of the forest becoming wilder and denser still 
until she can proceed no further; but overtaken by 
impenetrable night, sinks down exhausted and ceases 
both to struggle and to dream. 

The next morning her father informed her that 
while in town the day before, he had sold Black Dan 
to a man who was purchasing horses for the govern- 
ment; and that on the following day he was to take the 
horse to the village and if he met the requirements of the 
government, the agent was to accept him and pay over 
the purchase price. For once Nettie was furious, and 
arose in outright rebellion. She reminded her father 
in very emphatic language that he had given the horse 
to her and had no right to sell him. But seeing that 
her remonstrances availed nothing, she besought him 
in tears not to sell her horse. It was all in vain. 
Finding that she could not prevail upon him either by 
remonstrance or entreaty, she flatly told him that if 
her Black Dan was sold, she should go with him 
wherever he went. 

On the afternoon of the day when Nettie and her 
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father had their quarrel over the sale of Black Dan, Mr. 
and Mrs. Potter went by previous arrangement to 
spend the evening with a family of relatives a few 
miles away. When they returned, all the other mem- 
bers of the household had retired for the night. Before 
going to their bedroom, they sat in silence for some 
minutes, neither uttering a word but both thinking of 
the same thing. At length Mr. Potter broke the silence 
by abruptly asking, 

**Do you think thet little hussy will do what she 
threatened to do this mornin' ? " 

Mrs. Potter was never known to interpose the 
slightest objection to anything her husband proposed. 
True, he often asked her advice; but never had the 
slightest intention of following it unless it fully con- 
formed to his own preconceived opinions. She dis- 
cerned from the question he had just asked that he was 
somewhat ill at ease over his stormy tilt with Nettie 
that morning, and that he had some anxiety about 
what she might do when it came to the pinch of 
delivering Black Dan to the government agent. She 
thought she also discovered that he did not feel at all 
comfortable in not having kept faith with Nettie. 
When Mr. Potter asked her the pointed question 
whether she thought "the little hussy" would do as 
she had threatened, she employed the tactics of answer- 
ing his question by asking him another. 

** Did you really give her the horse ?" she inquired. 

** Y-e-s, 1 told her she could hev Mm ef she would 
take care on 'im," was his rather hesitating reply. 

** Did you really intend that she should have him?" 
was Mrs. Potter's next cautious question. 
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"Wall," replied Mr. Potter, "none o' the rest on us 
could do nothin' with the black devil; but when you 
hev a offer of a hundred and fifty dollars fer a piece o' 
property which you cal'lated as wuth nothin*, I guess 
it ain*t to be refused. 1 'spected thet Net 'ould hev a 
tantrum when she found out 1 had sold 'im; but I 
didn't s'pose she'd be fool 'nuff to git up and defy me 
and say I shouldn't sell 'im." 

"Don't you suppose," ventured Mrs. Potter, "that 
she would be satisfied if you would give her part of the 
money?" 

" Not ef I'd give her all I'm to git fer 'im, twice 
over. " 

"Well," said Mrs. Potter, "if she persists in doing 
what she threatened to do, what are you going to do 
about it?" 

" Dam 'er ! 1 hev a notion to let 'er hev the horse, 
set 'er adrift an' let 'er go to the devil! " 

With this not very affectionate piece of profanity, 
Mr. Potter, whose wrath was rapidly getting the better 
of his judgment, arose abruptly, went to his bed and 
had soon forgotten his daughter, Black Dan and all the 
rest of the world, in a sleep so sound that it did not 
even admit of dreams. Ah! Mr. Potter, sleep on! 
Unwittingly, in thine anger, thou hast expressed what 
many another father has done, and when too late, 
would have given his right hand, his right eye — even 
his heart's blood to undo — namely; by his coldness, 
harshness, unkind acts and words yet more unkind, by 
lack of sympathy, encouragement and love, set his 
daughter adrift and let her go, even with a push, "to 
the devil!" 
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They were early risers at the Potter house, all except 
Mr. Potter himself, who generally remained in bed 
while the boys and the hired man fed the horses and 
cattle and did the other outdoor chores preparatory to 
the day's toil on the farm, and while Mrs. Potter, 
assisted by one or both her daughters, prepared the 
morning meal. When breakfast was nearly ready, 
he was called, attired himself, took his place at the 
head of the table and waited till all were seated, when 
he would "say grace" after the most punctilious 
fashion. He would swear most unrighteously, drink 
like a sinner, and seldom went to church; but in- 
variably said grace at meals. On the morning of the 
day when he was to take Black Dan to the market, he 
took his place as usual, began to hurry his wife up to 
get breakfast on the table and to swear because the 
boys and the hired man were not ready to eat. 

'* Where is Net?" he asked suddenly. 

"She has not come down yet," replied Mrs. Potter. 

"The little hussy is sulkin*. Go and call her, Annie," 
said Mr. Potter to his younger daughter. 

Annie obeyed, but soon returned with a look of 
astonishment upon her face and reported that Nettie 
was not in her room and that her bed had not been 
occupied during the night. At the same moment one 
of the boys came in and said that Black Dan could 
nowhere be found. The truth flashed upon all, but no 
one uttered a word. Mr. Potter sat gazing at his plate 
until all were at the table, when grace was duly said. 
But no one felt like eating. There was one vacant 
chair. One of the brothers who sat next to this chair 
soon broke into sobs and left the table. One after 
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another followed until Mr. Potter was left alone. The 
tears stood in his eyes — unaccustomed to weep. At 
last he too left the board and the breakfast stood 
untasted upon the plates. It had come to their hearts, 
alas! too late, that after all they loved the little, pas- 
sionate, headstrong girl who had just vanished from 
the home. 

Inquiry was made in every direction; but, strange to 
say, no one could be found who had seen her. She 
had concealed herself and her horse in a thicket near 
by and waited till night came on ; when, coming out 
of her hiding, she trusted herself to her faithful Dan, 
and rode on and on and on into the darkness. 
Whither? She did not know. But when the day 
dawned she was far away from the home where she 
had lived all the years of her young life, and where the 
really happy days she had seen could have been num- 
bered on her fingers without counting them twice. 

The ties which had bound her to her home had been 
weakened by a long course of neglect, a long series of 
unkind acts which sometimes amounted to cruelty, 
by the scourge of a scolding tongue, and by what was 
worst of all, the want of genuine warmth of sym- 
pathy and love. O, how her heart had hungered for 
this I The tension came at last which the tie could no 
longer stand. It snapped asunder as the cable parts 
which holds the vessel against the swirling current, 
and she drifted away; while such kindness even as she 
had bestowed upon her horse would have bound her 
to her hearth-stone with cords softer than silk and 
stronger than steel. 



CHAPTER V 

THE LITTLE WOMAN IN BLACK 

Some three weeks after Nettie's disappearance, the 
Little Woman in Black came upon one of her period- 
ical visits to the Potter neighborhood, and as usual, 
went immediately to Mr. Potter's house. Generally 
Nettie would fly out to meet the httle woman, and 
throw herself into the visitor's arms. Then after kissing 
her and being kissed a dozen times or more, would 
cling to the woman's hand and go smiling and chat- 
tering like a magpie along the walk leading from the 
gate to the house. But on this occasion Nettie did not 
appear. 

"She does not see me," thought the little woman. 
She was met at the door by Mrs. Potter with the usual 
demonstrations of welcome, though the visitor was 
quick to notice that there was some subtle change in 
her manner. She glanced quickly about expecting 
Nettie to appear. Mrs. Potter saw and rightly inter- 
preted her glance. 

"And how have you all been since I saw you last?" 
inquired the little woman. She was informed that all 
the family had been in their usual health, except that 
Mr. Potter's rheumatism had been giving him some 
trouble of late. Still no Nettie. 

" She may be at some of the neighbors or on an er- 
rand," thought the little woman. She had removed 
her bonnet and laid aside a light knit wrap she had 
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worn about her shoulders, every moment thinking of 
the absent child and growing more uneasy lest some- 
thing might be wrong. 

"Where is Nettie?" she asked at length, unable 
longer to repress her anxiety. 

Mrs. Potter dropped into a rocking-chair, drew her 
apron to her face and began to cry with all her might. 
The little woman sprang to her feet, grasped Mrs. 
Potter by the wrists and forcibly pulled her hands from 
her face. 

" What has happened to the child ? " she exclaimed, 
agitated by a nameless dread. 

"I — I — knew,— you would be — be greatly — shocked 
and g-grieved ! "gasped Mrs. Potter between her sobs. 

"Great heavens! is she dead?" cried the little 
woman, a great choking sob arising to her throat. 
She felt the room begin to whirl around while every- 
thing grew black about her. 

It was Mrs. Potter's turn to be frightened now, so 
white and ghastly had the little woman become. But 
for the older woman's strong arms, the visitor would 
have fallen. 

"Oh, no! no! she is not dead " 

She did not fmish the sentence, but easing the little 
woman into the chair, she unfastened the patient's 
clothes, held the camphor bottle to her nostrils and 
applied such other restoratives as were at hand. As 
the little woman was sinking into the swoon, she had 
just enough consciousness remaining to catch the 
words "no! no! " These tended to prevent the faint- 
ing fit into which she was falling. After a moment or 
two she smiled faintly and said. 
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"There, there, I am better now. You said she was 
not dead. Has she met with any accident ? Or is she 
sick ? Pray, Mrs. Potter, tell me what has happened." 

" She has run away," blurted out Mrs. Potter. 

' * Run away ! Where has she gone ? Tell me where 
she is, I will go at once and fetch her back. I know 
she will come if I go after her." 

" Alas! " said Mrs. Potter, " we do not know where 
she is. She disappeared as completely as if the earth 
had opened and swallowed her up. We have tried in 
every way to get track of her, but have not been able 
to find any one who even saw her. We would think 
she had fallen into the river and drowned, or had got- 
ten lost in the woods, but she took Black Dan with 
her — they both disappeared on the same night." 

Mrs. Potter did not see fit to tell the Little Woman 
in Black the immediate cause of Nettie's flight or why 
she took Black Dan with her. 

That evening the visitor excused herself early, after 
having barely tasted of the supper set before her. 
Upon entering the little room under the roof where 
she had spent so many happy hours with the girl 
whom she had come to love so tenderly, a flood of 
sadly sweet recollections rushed in upon her mind. 
With what fondness had she watched the deft, slender 
fingers weave their dainty webs of finest lace; with 
what pride and satisfaction had she taught her here 
the rudiments of an English education ; how her heart 
had throbbed and thrilled as she saw the hard, pinched, 
angular features begin to soften and take on the regu- 
larity, the tint and charm which come to the face of a 
girl verging on the dawn of womanhood; how her 
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heart had leaped for joy as, under the touch of her 
own love and by the patience of her own instructions, 
she watched Nettie's quick mind, with leaps and 
bounds, expand into a broader intelligence and her 
naturally responsive heart burst from its old cynicism 
as a flower from its walls, and begin to pour forth the 
sweet fragrance of a new-born love. It was all over 
now, except the memory, which, however sweet, was 
embittered by apprehensions of what might remain in 
store for the impulsive and even headstrong girl in 
whom she had become so profoundly interested. 
Scarcely anything remained in the room to remind her 
of Nettie; but the associations were strong enough 
without such reminders. There was a little shelf in 
one corner on which the books she had brought to 
Nettie were wont to be kept. She looked at the shelf, 
— it was empty. A gleam of pleasure lighted up the 
sad face of the little woman. ** She took them with 
her — good! " thought she. 

Then she fell into a deep reverie and sat thinking for 
hours. Except for the rise and fall of her chest in 
breathing, and for an occasional profound sigh of 
which she was not conscious, she was as silent and 
motionless as if she had been a statue. And what 
were the thoughts of this lonely woman ? Only she 
and God could tell. To none but Him in all the world 
would she have breathed some of her thoughts, and to 
Him only in sighs which He alone could hear. And 
as for Him, had He not given her the compassionate 
assurance that from the day when the sinning one shall 
turn from his ways, all the transgressions of his life shall 
be forgiven and shall not even be mentioned to him ? 
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Long since, Mr. and Mrs. Potter ^had been sleeping 
in blissful forgetfulness that the woman up-stairs or 
any one else, for that matter, had a single grief or re- 
gret over which to brood. But before betaking them- 
selves to bed, they sat beside the fireplace at least half 
an hour longer than was their wont, and the little 
woman was the theme of their conversation. What 
all they said, it boots it not to tell; but what they 
thought may be inferred from a remark or two which 
they were overheard to make. 

" Do you think that can be possible ? " said she. 

"What else could make 'er take on thet way?" he 
replied. 

"Since you mention it," said Mrs. Potter, "there 
are a good many things which look suspicious. If I 
knew it was true she shouldn't stay in the house an- 
other night." 

"Nonsense!" said Mr. Potter, and pulled off his 
boots with a grunt per boot and took himself off to 
bed. 

Still the little woman up-stairs is silent and motion- 
less. At length she stirs, draws a deep breath, looks 
about her hurriedly, takes from her bosom a dainty 
little watch, starts up in surprise to find that it lacks 
but ten minutes to one and then prepares for bed. 
Now she is robed in a spotless gown that comes to 
the floor, completely hiding the small white feet; the 
hair has been released from its fastenings and falls in 
rich profusion to her finger-tips — a wealth of dark- 
brown tresses but slightly sprinkled with silver threads. 
She is not above five feet in height and as slender as 
she could have been at the age of five-and-twenty, 
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though her age now cannot be less than forty. With 
her face turned in the opposite direction, and with her 
abundant hair falling over her chastely white gown, 
she appears as a young girl scarcely out of her teens; 
and when she turns abput one can scarcely recognize 
in the large soft blue eyes, finely moulded features 
and intensely expressive face, the plain little woman 
commonly seen in a suit of black. Her ordinary and 
habitual dress was as complete a disguise as a mask 
could well have been. With her little shapely hands 
she quickly braids her glossy hair and her toilet for 
the night is complete. 

Dropping upon her knees beside the open bed she 
remained long in earnest prayer, the silence of which 
was only broken by an occasional sigh or a heart- 
breaking sob. Whose cause was this devout soul 
pleading at the throne of divine mercy ? Her own, no 
doubt, but mostly that of the little child she had so 
often clasped to her heart in that very room, who had 
so often fallen asleep in her bosom in that very bed 
while she, herself, remained awake and thought and 
prayed and wept. At length she arose, her face wet 
with tears, but with eyes aglow with celestial light. 
Tears often blind us, do they not ? to the perishing 
objects of earth; but they are also, sometimes, the 
lenses through which we catch our first glimpses of 
God. She put out the light, went calmly to her bed 
and in a profound and restful sleep, was soon oblivi- 
ous to all the cares and anxieties of earth. She had 
committed herself and the wandering child into the 
keeping of Him beyond whose watchful eye His chil- 
dren never stray. 
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She did not observe the next morning that Mrs. 
Potter eyed her much more keenly and curiously than 
ever before; nor that her treatment was cooler and 
more distant than it had been. Neither did she note 
when, immediately after breakfast she announced her 
purpose to depart, that the good lady of the house 
expressed neither surprise nor disappointment at her 
going, nor the hope that she might come again. Give 
yourself no uneasiness, dear Mrs. Potter. This little 
woman will never trouble you more. As you watch 
her with no very gentle feeling in your heart, while 
she disappears down the long lane towards the village 
two miles away, you are looking upon her for the last 
time. Henceforth her path and yours lie widely apart. 
She has gone as completely from your life and with as 
little regret as you are now dropped from this story. 

In due time the little woman reached the neighbor- 
ing village and by stage coach was taken to a railroad 
station some ten or a dozen miles away, which place 
she reached about noon. After a frugal meal at the 
only tavern of the place, she waited with apparent 
impatience for the train, which, though due at one 
o'clock did not arrive till nearly three. The train was 
bound for Cincinnati which place it did not reach until 
after it was quite dark. The Little Woman in Black 
quickly glided through the crowd at the station, 
boarded an old-fashioned street car drawn by mules 
and bound for the section of the city traversed by 
Chestnut street. After a ride of about thirty minutes, 
she alighted from the car, quickly passed up Chestnut 
street for two or three blocks, opened a gate and 
without ringing entered a neat little cottage. This 
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cottage was owned by a widow somewhat advanced 
in years, who rented to the little woman the up-stairs 
front room. 

"Why, Marian!*' exclaimed the widow, "I did not 
expect you back under two weeks." 

•' Nor did 1 intend to return so soon," replied the 
lodger. 

"Well, I am right glad to see you, for when you 
are away I am so lonesome I can hardly live. Besides, 
Mrs. Bussey has been to see you about some lace for her 
daughter who is to be married in November. Mrs. 
Calkins and Miss Snyder have also been here on a 
similar errand. I took all their names and addresses 
and told them you would call to see them upon your 
return.'* 

"You are very good, my dear Mrs. Forbes," the 
little woman replied. " And now if I may have a little 
something to eat, I will be greatly obliged to you ; for 
1 am both hungry and tired after my long journey." 

"I don't see what you go out on these tiresome 
trips for, teaching other folks how to do this fine 
work, especially when there is such a demand for 
your work right here in the city. This is the busy 
season you know, and you ought to be here to meet the 
ladies who want your laces for weddings and such like." 

This she said as she led the way into the neat little 
back room on the ground floor, which served the 
double purpose of kitchen and dining-room, the bare 
ashen floor of which was kept so clean and white that 
it appeared never to have seen a speck of dirt, while 
the little sideboard, dishes, silverware and other be- 
longings were in perfect keeping with the room. 
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A light wholesome meal was quickly prepared, and 
eaten with relish, after which the little woman retired 
to her room on the second floor. She threw herself 
into a chair near a small table which stood in the 
middle of the room and sat for some time in silent 
thought. The tears soon began to course down her 
anxious face, when, bowing her head upon the table 
she gave way to an outburst of pent-up grief. When 
her paroxysm of weeping subsided, she raised her 
head, wiped the tears from her face and eyes which 
wore an expression of helpless uncertainty and be- 
reavement. 

" Oh, if I could but know where she is this night! 
This uncertainty will drive me mad. It would even 
be a relief to know that she is dead ! " 

As she gave voice to her anguish, her eyes fell upon 
a letter that had arrived during her absence. She took 
it up mechanically and held it in her hand as she arose 
and walked to and fro as one distracted. At length it 
occurred to her to look at the address. Recognizing 
the familiar handwriting of an old and cherished 
friend, she eagerly opened the letter and read. 

" My dear Marian : 

** I have some news to tell you, which I think will be in the 
nature of a genuine surprise. The first day of our journey westward* 
we traveled about twenty miles and went into camp by the roadside 
on the bank of a small stream close to a little village. The next morn- 
ing while I was preparing breakfast and Caleb was getting the horses 
ready to continue our journey, a girl of about sixteen years rode up to 
our camp so pale and worn that she could scarcely remain in her 
saddle. Being busy with my preparations for breakfast, I did not 
notice her until she startled me with the question, < Please may I stop 
with you a little while, I am so tired ? * Without waiting for an answer 
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she slid from her horse and stood looking up into my face with such 
an expression of entreaty that it would have been impossible for me 
to refuse her even if I had been disposed to do so. I said, * Why, child, 
we will be on the road in half an hour ; and you look as if you need 
to rest all day.' < May I not go with you then ? ' she eagerly asked. 
* Go with us ! ' I exclaimed. * Why, we are going more than a thou- 
sand miles away ! ' ' O, do let me go with you ! * she pleaded with 
tears in her eyes. I saw that there was something unusual about the 
girl and asked her who she was and where she came from. She told 
me that she was called Nettie Potter, but she did not think that was 
her real name, and that she had had some trouble with the family 
with whom she had lived. You may rest assured that when she gave 
the name of * Nettie Potter,' I was all ears to hear what else she had 
to say. The upshot of it all was that we took her under our protec- 
tion and shall see that she lacks for nothing. When we told her that 
we would take her as one of our family, she fairly danced for joy and 
seemed to forget all about her weariness and hunger. Afler she had 
eaten her breakfast, we prepared as comfortable a bed as we could 
among our effects in the * Prairie Schooner ' — as our covered wagon is 
called — in which she slept soundly until afternoon, notwithstanding 
tiie rocking and jolting on the way — her horse following in the rear 
of his own accord. 

•« My dear Marian, does it not seem strangely providential that this 
dear child should fall into our hands again after all these changeful 
years? Rest assured that all will be done for her that a mother 
could do ; and unless a better home than we can give shall open to 
her, the best that we can ever call home shall be hers. She has been 
with us now over two weeks and we become more attached to her 
every day. When our Home, in which she was bom, was burned and 
all we had was lost, Caleb thought, as we have already informed you, 
that, as we had devoted all these years to helping others, we would 
better go out west and try to accumulate something for our rapidly ap- 
proaching old age. We had learned to love our Home and to see 
more and more with the passing years, the good results of our work ; 
and my Marian, if we had done nothing more, the coming to us of our 
little girl has more than compensated for all we have suffered and 
lost 
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*' Of course I know you will be anxious to follow, but do not attempt 
such a thing at present ; but wait until we find a location and are 
settled and then we will write you how to come. It would be exceed- 
ingly unpleasant if not perilous for you to attempt the trip by the 
stage system now in operation to the farther west. Caleb says a great 
line of railroad is being built across the desert, and it may be that by 
the time you are ready to come you can make most of the trip by rail. 
Be patient and confident ; I will keep you informed about everything. 

« This is a wild sort of life for a girl of sixteen ; but from what you 
have told me of her, and from what I have seen of her since she came 
to us, I think it is just such a life as she will enjoy — indeed she seems 
as blithe and joyous as a bird escaped from its cage. She often tells 
me of < A Little Woman in Black who used to come to our house,' as 
she says. She says her only regret in leaving is, that she will not see 
the little woman any more. The tears often fill her eyes when she 
speaks of you. 

** Our health is splendid and we are, thus far, enjoying our journey 
immensely, though I presume we shall weary of it long before we 
reach its end. We think of you many times every day and always 
with loving thoughts. 

" Sincerely your friend, 

" Mary Hartman. 

" P. S. I have not had an opportunity to write you till now. I 
will mail this at St. Louis, which place we expect to reach to-morrow 
or next day. Caleb says it will reach you sooner from there by water 
than it would from some inland point by stage. 

" Good-bye ! 

" Mary." 

Many times during the reading of this letter, did the 
eyes of the little woman become so blinded by tears 
that she could read no further; and at last when it was 
finished, she fell upon her knees and wept and prayed 
and thanked God with all her heart. When she arose, 
her face was almost radiant with joy. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE HUNTED BOY 

In one of the great states of the Mississippi valley, 
was a small neighborhood which could scarcely be 
dignified as a town or village, though it was known 
far and near by the unromantic name of Stringtown. 
The best reason for this name was that it possessed 
only the dimension of length. The village stretched 
along the top of a ridge and consisted of one store, 
a blacksmith shop and wagon shop combined, a road- 
side tavern and perhaps a half dozen small houses 
rudely constructed of hewn logs. 

A well-traveled road followed this ridge, descended 
into the heavily wooded bottom-lands of a creek or 
small river, passed through a long covered bridge and 
thence to the higher levels beyond. 

On the side of the road on which Stringtown was 
built, the timber had been cleared away for gardens 
and small farms. The ground on the other side was 
covered with dense woods and sloped gradually to a 
deep ravine. A well-beaten path led through the 
woods to a large spring of clear, cool water which 
poured copiously from the side of the ravine some 
twenty rods from the roadside. The spring was 
wholly invisible from the road because of the dense 
woods in which it was concealed. Thither all the vil- 
lagers went for water, for there was not a well or a 
cistern in all Stringtown. 

53 
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It was about two o'clock in the afternoon one 
autumn day when two boys, ten or a dozen years old, 
came to the spring for water. If these comers for 
water had found a boy there with a chubby face, curly 
hair, and a bran new pair of wings grown to great 
length from the places where the shoulder-blades 
should have been, they might have been frightened 
out of their wits. Instead of a cherub, however, they 
found a boy with bare feet, a pair of old and patched 
trousers hung to one suspender, a torn and soiled shirt 
and an old hat amply provided with means of ventila- 
tion. The boy's feet and face and garments were 
covered with dust as if he had come a long distance 
over a dusty road; and he was breathing rapidly and 
perspiring like one who had just fled from pursuit. 

If the comers for water had been close observers, 
they would have noticed that the stranger's hands, 
while they bore evidences of rough, hard work, were 
nevertheless well formed and that his fingers were 
slender and tapering; that he held his head erect upon 
his well formed body; that though his face was dirty 
his features were regular and his skin smooth and white 
as it showed here and there through the dirt; that his 
white teeth were set in perfect regularity behind his 
rich red lips, while from beneath the long brown eye- 
lashes and heavy eyebrows, a pair of large blue eyes 
shone through the dust which surrounded them like the 
deep blue sky through rifted clouds. The sunlight 
which fell through the branches of the trees full upon 
the stranger's head, gave a ruddy tint to his curly brown 
hair as it showed through the openings in his tattered 
hat. The boys would have sworn that his hair was red. 
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The boy did not appear to notice the comers for 
water, but kept glancing his large eyes uneasily here 
and there through the woods, as one who knows him- 
self pursued. Suddenly he crouched behind the stump 
of a large tree, which had been broken off some ten or 
twelve feet above the ground. Following the direction 
of his gaze the boys saw a man leading a saddled 
horse through the woods and coming directly towards 
them. The man was about fifty years old — tall, 
stooped, low-browed. He had small, keen, black 
eyes set deep in his head, thin compressed lips, shaggy 
gray beard which had once been black and withal the 
look of one who is a coward before the strong and 
merciless towards the weak. Then the hunted boy 
seemed first to notice the other boys ; and said to them 
hurriedly, 

"Runaway! Hide!" 

They scampered off up the path towards the village 
as fast as their legs would carry them. On came the 
man with the horse, having in his right hand a hickory 
stick three or four feet long — half switch and half club. 
The boy had too often felt the weight of similar weap- 
ons in the hands of that man to leave any doubt as to 
the use intended now. Still the man came on — his 
eyes fixed upon the stump behind which the trembling 
boy was crouched; the boy meantime peered through 
some vines which had attached themselves to the de- 
caying stump and hung in festoons from its side, 
keeping his eyes on the dismounted horseman, who 
seemed to be looking straight through the tree and 
seeing what was hidden behind it. The boy thought 
to leave his hiding-place and run for his life, but it 
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was too late. When the horseman was within a 
dozen yards of the stump behind which the boy had 
taken refuge, the lad, thinking himself discovered, 
was on the point of stepping out from behind the tree 
and throwing himself upon the mercy of the man (if 
indeed he could be said to have had any mercy) ; but 
at that instant he noticed that the man's eyes were 
fixed upon something beyond the stump and did not 
see him at all. The boy crouched still closer to the 
earth and slipped noiselessly around the stump so as to 
keep on the side opposite the man. The latter passed 
by, took a drink at the spring, allowed his horse to 
drink, struck into the path and disappeared. 

The youth, thinking that the boys might betray 
his whereabouts, glided from his retreat, concealed 
himself in a tangle of brush some distance away 
but in sight of the spring, and waited develop- 
ments. The two boys soon reappeared. Reassured, 
the lad came out from his hiding-place. Now, when 
a new boy makes his appearance in a community, the 
natives do one of two things,— either pick a quarrel 
forthwith or make friends with the newcomer. In 
this case they were too curious to pick a quarrel. 

The fugitive told the boys frankly his situation. 
He was an orphan, and for the last four years or more 
had been compelled to live with this man whom they 
had just seen and whose name was Smith. The man 
had treated him with the greatest cruelty; had, from the 
time he was seven years old, required him to work 
early and late at all kinds of farm-work, ordering him 
out of bed before it was light enough to see and keep- 
ing him at his toil long after it was dark. And, what 
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was immeasurably worse, the man had heaped upon 
him such abuse both by tongue and by the lash, that 
he could no longer endure it. It was for these reasons 
that he was fleeing from his heartless tormentor. 

"Come with me. Tell my mother about it," said 
the older boy. 

The woman listened with an earnest face and at 
times with moistened eye to the frank, straightforward 
story of the boy. 

*' How long since you had anything to eat, my 
boy ? " she asked. 

" Not since early this morning, ma'am." 

" Poor child! " she murmured, and at once set about 
preparing him something to eat. Meantime she had 
provided him with a basin of water and a cake of 
soap. She left her cooking occasionally to assist the 
lad in his ablutions. When at last all the dirt was re- 
moved and his fme face shone out smooth, white and 
handsome, this mother gathered the little fellow into 
her arms and hugged and kissed him, very much 
to his confusion and delight. When had any kind- 
hearted woman put her arms about him before? 
When had any woman, in an outburst of motherhood, 
imprinted upon his lips and brow such kisses of af- 
fection as might have been intended for her own boy ? 
This mother's caresses awakened recollections which 
had laid buried in his memory from his earliest child- 
hood ; and in that moment, the vision of another rose 
before him and he remembered for the first time in 
many a day the arms that should embrace him no 
more, the kisses he should never again receive. The 
boy was looking up into the woman's face, his large 
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blue eyes filled with tears while the word mother 
trembled upon his lips. 

The hostess hastened the preparation of the boy's 
repast. When had such a meal been placed at his 
disposal! A liberal slice of broiled ham, two fried 
eggs, some sweet, choice butter and bread, and for a 
beverage, a bowl of deliciously cool sweet milk from 
which the cream had not been removed. 

There is no one else in this world who can eat like 
a well-regulated, growing boy; and it goes without 
saying that our little stranger did ample justice to this 
excellent and wholesome repast; while his new-found 
friend sat by with a glowing face, helping him to this 
and that, and watching him eat as if every bite the 
hungry boy took tasted good in her own mouth. Her 
boy had been stationed out in the front yard with 
instructions to keep watch, and to report the approach 
of any man on horseback. The stranger lad had just 
finished his meal when the son ran in and cried, 

" He's coming! He's coming! " 

"Here," said the woman to the boy, "hide in this 
corner and keep perfectly quiet." 

She told her own boy to go opt into the back yard and 
remain there until called. Then taking up some sew- 
ing, she sat down in a chair near the front door which 
stood wide open and began to sew with all her might. 
Straight to her front gate came the horseman. After 
attracting her attention and describing the boy she had 
just fed, he asked the pointed question whether or not 
she had seen anything of him. She instantly replied, 

" I have not seen him ! " 

Did this good woman lie ? Possibly. If so, then 
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when the great books are opened and out of them men 
are judged according to the deeds done in the body, the 
lie of this pious soul, told to a cruel, passionate man to 
protect an innocent and hunted child, will doubtless 
be found in the credit column of the account which shall 
determine her final destiny ! But did she lie ? That she 
told an intentional untruth is certain. That she purposely 
deceived cannot be disputed or even doubted. But is 
all intentional deception lying? Does the patriotic 
general who purposely deceives his adversary and 
thereby gains an advantage, lie? We applaud such 
deception and call it strategy. Was it lying for the 
old prophet in Israel to say to the Syrians at Dothan, 
when he knew that they were turning heaven and 
earth to find him, "Follow me and 1 will show you 
whom ye seek," and then lead them supernaturally 
blindfolded into the camp of the king of Israel and 
make them prisoners of war ? He certainly deceived 
them with great deliberation and success. But even 
the Rev. Augustus Topliflf himself would scarcely con- 
tend that the prophet lied by inspiration. At all 
events, the short sentence of little words "I have not 
seen him!** threw the boy-hunter off the scent and 
started him in another direction. 

After the man had gone, the pursued boy came out 
from his hiding and announced his purpose to resume 
his journey. His benefactress sought to dissuade him, 
but he was firm in his purpose to go. When she saw 
that he was determined to set out, she looked first at 
the boy and then at a chest upon which were neatly 
folded some quilts, sheets and other bedclothing. It 
was evident that she entertained some purpose that 
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was in conflict witii her emotions. The conflict was 
sharp, but brief. 

** Wait a moment," said she; and going over to the 
chest, she removed the bedclothing and opened it. 
All the while her face was flushed and her hands 
trembled as if she were about to uncover and look 
upon the face of one departed. She got down upon 
her knees beside the open chest and began to take out 
some garments which might have belonged to a boy 
ten or a dozen years old. These she laid tenderly 
upon a chair. The poor woman could control her feel- 
ings no longer. Burying her face in the clothing, she 
burst into a flood of tears and sobbed out her unutter- 
able grief for her own dear boy who had, but a few 
months before, left her silently and unpursued, never 
to return. The garments were plain and partly worn, 
but whole and clean. After the torrent of her grief 
had spent its force, she took up the clothes, went over 
and sat down beside the boy. 

''These were the clothes of my own precious 
Albert," she said. "He has gone from this our poor 
earthly home to our home in heaven. It is my wish, 
as I know it would be his, that you take them and 
wear them. I have sought to do for you to-day as 
nearly as possible, what your mother would do if she 
were here. I want you to take these clothes and wear 
them, remembering that 1 shall always think of you 
and pray for you." 

Accordingly the change was made and the stranger 
stood ready to take his departure. When the mother 
looked upon him, clad in the familiar garments, — his 
face flushed and his lustrous eyes so bright, she once 
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more gathered the boy into her arms and pressed him 
to her heart. It was easy to imagine that she believed 
her own boy, who in her dreams had so often returned 
to her, had at last really come and after spending an 
hour in his old earthly home was about to leave again, 
and that she was bidding him a fond good-bye. 

** You have not told me your name," she said. 

" My name is Albert. They call me Albert Smith, — 
that is the name of the man I have lived with ; but my 
real name is Albert Armby." 

When the boy told her his name was Albert, the 
tears again filled her eyes. 

*' Good-bye, Albert. God bless and keep you! " 

And so the mother and the boy parted ; but in the 
brief hour during which he had been in her humble 
home, she had impressed her own spirit upon the lad 
so deeply as to influence, in some measure, his whole 
future life. 

The boy resumed his journey. He was no longer 
discouraged, but buoyant, hopeful, happy. He trav- 
ersed the winding road past the village, descended 
into the wooded bottom-land, passed through the 
covered bridge, ascended the long embankment on the 
other side to the level country which was also heavily 
wooded. He felt that it was not yet safe to follow 
the main road. He took, therefore, the first diverging 
road that bore evidence of being a public highway. 
After he had gone some distance, it became evident to 
him that the road he had chosen was but little used. 
It was, in fact, but a devious way leading through the 
dense woods — whither ? He knew not and cared but 
little. His only aim was to put himself beyond the 
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reach of the one person in all the world whom he both 
feared and hated. 

By this time the sun had disappeared and night was 
at hand. Onward the boy still pushed his way. Since 
leaving the main road, he had not seen a human being 
nor passed a human dwelling. It was dark. The 
stars could be seen through the branches of the tall 
trees. It occurred to him that maybe they were the 
eyes of God keeping watch over him in response to the 
prayers of the good woman from whose home he had so 
recently come. It was the only prayer he remembered 
ever to have heard any one make for him. As he had 
no doubt at all about its being answered, he felt no 
fear. 

At length he heard the barking of dogs in the 
direction he was traveling. He quickened his pace. 
Soon he heard the lowing of cattle and knew that he 
was approaching a farmhouse. The horizon began to 
grow lighter, the forest became less dense, and soon he 
emerged from the woods and found himself at the 
margin of a treeless prairie which spread out before 
him like a sea. 

But a short distance away was a well-built farm- 
house, while immediately in front of him bellowed two 
immense hounds. The boy dared not run, but stood 
motionless until the farmer, aroused by the increasing 
din, emerged from the house. 

"Stop your roaring there, Drum! Be still. Bugle! 
Be off there and keep quiet, you scoundrels! " cried the 
farmer, half threatening and half coaxing — as if angry 
and still in tones of affection. The fact is this pioneer 
farmer loved his only child dearly, and also loved his 
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great, long-eared sagacious hounds scarcely less. He had 
given them these peculiar names because of the roar of 
the one and the long bugle-like note of the other when 
on the trail of a deer or a fox. After he had spoken to 
them, they appeared to pay no more attention to the 
boy, but ran up to their master and in all manner of 
dog language, showed their affection for him and 
begged for some token of recognition. 

"Well, my boy,*' said the farmer, ** where did you 
come from ? But you need not answer that question 
now. Come into the house, and you can tell me about 
yourself later on. You need not be afraid of the dogs 
now. Since 1 have asked you into the house, if all the 
wolves in these woods were after you, they would not 
get at you until they had used up old Drum and Bugle, 
1 reckon; and you may bet that by that time there 
would be a lot of them used up.*' 

This he said as he led the way into the house. In 
those days of cordial hospitality one did not need to 
ask the second time, or even the first, for shelter. 
While modern society and crowded populations bring 
their advantages and enjoyments, they rob us of some 
of the choicest pleasures and privileges of the earlier 
days. Who that remembers, can ever forget the old- 
fashioned cordiality with which even the stranger was 
entertained in the good old days when there were no 
hotels, and when the wayside inns or taverns were 
few and far between ? There was need then, such as 
no longer exists, for hospitality. While there are few 
indeed who would wish to return to those times, one 
cannot but feel that our modern civilization, with all 
the advantages it brings, has left behind some choice 
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old blessings,— just as the passing years have brought 
us many new and valued friends, but have also left in 
the past some dear, dear friends whose loss we shall 
never cease to mourn. 

The house into which Albert was conducted was 
built of large logs hewn to present broad flat surfaces 
within and without and notched together at the cor- 
ners. The openings between the logs were filled with 
chinks and covered over with mortar which came out 
flush with the edges, making an even surface through- 
out. The inside was whitewashed, and looked as 
clean and wholesome as one could desire. The oaken 
floors were bare, but scrubbed and cleaned until they 
fairly shone under the light of the bright fire which 
blazed in the ample fireplace in one end of the room. 
A plump, bright-faced woman, neat as a new pin, 
with clean white apron on, her sleeves turned back to 
her elbows, showing a pair of round dimpled arms 
tapering to small wrists and hands, was busy washing 
the supper dishes. In this she was assisted by a ten- 
year-old girl the exact image of her mother. A large 
good-natured cat lay toasting on a mat before the 
open fire. 

'* Mother," said the farmer, '* here is a boy that has 
had no supper." 

The wife looked at the boy, greeted him with a 
cheerful smile, and said, 

" You must have come a long way. Sit down and 
rest yourself. We will have some supper for you 
directly." 

In a few minutes he was doing ample justice to 
some choice venison broiled before the open fire, a 
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dish of baked apples with an accompaniment of ex- 
cellent cake and a bowl of milk fresh from the milk- 
house outside. The only trouble Albert had at all 
with his supper was the consciousness that the pretty, 
plump ten-year-old girl who had seated herself in a 
corner by the fire was casting occasional glances at 
him from her sparkling eyes, said glances mingled in 
about equal parts of curiosity and admiration. After 
he had finished his supper, he was given a chair beside 
the fireplace, and greatly fatigued with his long 
journey, was soon fast asleep in the house of his 
friends. O, sweet and dreamless sleep of weary 
childhood! No driving to late and early tasks too 
severe for much older and stronger hands! No harsh 
and profane epithets from a heartless taskmaster whose 
oaths and blows alike fall upon the fatherless and 
motherless boy ! No relentless pursuer with cudgel in 
hand, breathing the chagrin and anger he longed to 
vent in curses and blows upon the child who had 
eluded his grasp! None of these things — neither the 
wrongs and sufferings of the past nor the infinitely 
greater wrongs and sufferings of the future, disturbed 
him now. He sat beside a glowing fire in the house 
of a strange family, whose three members looked in 
mingled pity and admiration upon the clear bright face 
of the sleeping boy. A bed was soon prepared for 
him in which he was cozily tucked away without be- 
coming fairly awake. 



CHAPTER VII 

FROM YOUTH TO MANHOOD 

Albert slept so soundly that he did not awake until 
the dawn of the next day brought the noise of lowing 
cattle, the barking of dogs, and the sound of footsteps 
and voices in the room below. It was some time after 
he awoke ere he could recall the events which had led 
to his present situation. When at last he succeeded 
in recalling the incidents of the day before, he bounced 
out of bed, quickly dressed himself and, by a narrow 
stairway, descended to the room below. Here he was 
greeted by a smile and a cheery ''good-morning, 
Albert " from the woman, and by a coy and furtive 
glance from the bright eyes of the pretty daughter. 

"Show Albert the wash-basin and give him a clean 
towel, Jennie," added the mother. 

After the boy had performed his morning ablutions, 
he bounded out into the yard where the long-eared 
hounds began an uproarious duet. 

'* Drum ! Bugle! " exclaimed the boy as he snapped 
his fingers at the hounds. In an instant they were 
leaping and playing about him in a familiar romp. 
There seems to be some subtle kinship or fraternity 
between a healthy anil" right-minded boy and an in- 
telligent and well disposed dog. Certain it is that 
Albert and Drum and Bugle, on this brief acquaintance, 
had formed a triumvirate of most excellent friends. 
Mr. Bascomb was singing away with a not very dis- 
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cordant voice while busily feeding his stock. He knew 
nothing of Albert's presence until that little gentleman 
startled him with, 

** Good-morning, Mr. BascombI Can't I help you 
with your chores?" 

''Good-morning, my little man! How did you 
know my name is Bascomb ? " 

''Your wife told me," replied Albert, the little fib- 
ber. Jennie had told him when she gave him the 
wash-basin and the towel. "Can't I help you, Mr. 
Bascomb ? " 

"Why, 1 am nearly through and breakfast will be 
ready in a minute. What can you do ?" 

"I can do anything. 1 can feed and curry horses, 
feed cattle and hogs, plow, help with the hay and 
everything." 

"Help with the hay and plow!" exclaimed the 
farmer. " You are not big enough nor strong enough 
for such hard work." 

"I didn't pitch the hay to the top of the load, but I 
had my fork and stayed on top and loaded the hay on 
the wagon and then mowed it away in the haymow; 
and as for plowing, I have plowed for the last four 
seasons." 

Mr. Bascomb looked at the slightly built twelve year 
old boy for a full half minute without saying a word, 
— all the while mentally damping the man who would 
put a mere child to such heavy'and exhausting tasks. 
Albert, accustomed to being suspicioned, construed 
the man's silence into distrust of his word. 

"O," said he, coloring, " it is the truth. I can show 
you if you have any work of that kind to do." 
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** I was not doubting you, my boy," said Mr. Bas- 
comb. **I was only wondering that any one should 
be so hard-hearted as to give a mere child such work 
to do. Mother is calling us to breakfast, — let us go in 
and see if she has anything good to eat." 

Mr. Bascomb sat at the head of the table, his wife 
at the foot, the two young people at the sides, facing 
each other. During the morning meal a lively con- 
versation was kept up, especially by the farmer. The 
miserable old saying that ** children should be seen, not 
heard," must have been coined by some cynical old 
misanthrope of whom our good friend Bascomb had 
never heard; for he sought by his good-natured arts 
to bring the children out and interest them in the con- 
versation. But they were too conscious of each 
other's presence to do little more than blush and pre- 
tend not to see each other. 

When breakfast was finished, they sat about the 
table for a while, the kind-hearted farmer wishing to 
find out something of the boy's history without seem- 
ing to be too inquisitive. 

** Our table has been a little one-sided, mother," said 
he to his wife with a sly nod towards his daughter. 
**They even it up finely, eh ?" with another nod first 
at one and then at the other of the children. 

**ril lay a wager that there are not two years be- 
tween their ages. How much older are you than Jen- 
nie, Albert?" 

"I do not know how old she is," answered Albert 
with a blush. 

"That's so," said the father. ** Let's see — she will 
be fourteen in a week or two." 
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'* Papa, you know that's a story! I won't be eleven 
'til next March," said Jennie, half vexed at her father's 
misstatement. 

**Ha! ha! ha!" laughed Mr. Bascomb, *M knew I 
would get the bridle off her tongue. Now, Mr. Al- 
bert, you know how old she is and 1 am going to make 
a guess that you are a year and a half older. How 
nearly am I right, eh ? " 

** 1 don't know just how old I am," said Albert. 

"Then," said the man a little more soberly, **your 
parents must have died when you were very young." 

"1 don't remember ever to have seen my father, and 
until yesterday 1 thought I had never seen my mother; 
but a good woman made me think of her. 1 do not 
know how my mother looked, only 1 know she was 
very good." 

"I take it, my lad, that you have had a rather tough 
time of it since your parents died. Tell me about it, 
— maybe 1 can help you a little." 
. Albert was encouraged by the kindly interest of the 
man and felt that Mr. Bascomb was a friend in whom 
he could safely rely. 

** Well," said he, "when 1 was very little my father 
and mother died and 1 was given to a Mr. and Mrs. 
Armby to raise. That was in Ohio. Soon after, they 
moved to Southern Illinois. They were very good to 
me. About four years ago, Mr. Armby died and Mrs. 
Armby was too poor to take care of me. So 1 was 
sent to live with a man by the name of Smith. His 
wife was Mr. Armby's sister. Well, he made me do 
awful hard work. 1 had to get up before daylight of 
winters and make the fires and then work about the 
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stables till breakfast. At night it took me till away 
after dark to get my chores done." 

"Didn't he have anyone to help you, — no hired 
man ? " 

** No, sir; him and me done it all. I did not care so 
much for the work, if he had not beat me and swore 
at me and called me bad names. It got so bad at last 
that 1 couldn't stand it any longer." 

The boy's face flushed and his lips trembled as he 
concluded his statement. The little fellow had won 
the confidence and sympathy of every member of the 
Bascomb family. A tear stood in Mrs. Bascomb's 
eyes; Mr. Bascomb bent upon the boy a look of min- 
gled pity and indignation, while little Jennie looked 
first at her father and then at her mother and then at 
the boy, wondering what it all meant. 

** 1 don't blame you, my boy, — you did right to leave 
him," said Bascomb, earnestly. **1 only wonder that 
you stood it as long as you did." 

Albert had, indeed, endured his lot with a com- 
mendable degree of fortitude and patience. But there 
is such a thing as crowding a submissive dog to a 
point where he shows his teeth, growls ominously 
and, in the last extreme, turns savagely upon his mer- 
ciless master. Many times after having submitted to 
a brutal flogging, Albert had shown his teeth, so to 
speak, (always of course when at a safe distance) 
growled beneath his breath, shaken his head defiantly, 
clenched his little fists, swelled up with wrathful in- 
dignation and threatened vengeance upon his cruel 
tormentor. But what would such a little scrap of hu- 
manity have been in the hands of an angry and vin- 
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dictive man? Matters finally reached a pass where 
the little fellow felt that either he must fly or do some- 
thing desperate. 

** How did you manage to get away from him?" 
asked Mr. Bascomb. 

** Well, you see, it was this way: he had spent the 
day in town. He always came home tipsy and cross. 
He was mad at me because I didn't do as much work 
as he thought I should. So after supper he took me 
out into the back yard with a hickory withe in his 
hand and swore he would whip me within an inch of 
my life. To keep him from hurting me too much 
I " 

" Decided to filibuster, eh ? " 

"Yes, I reckon that's it. I didn't get scared, 
but-^" 

'* Kept as cool and alert as an Indian, did you ?" 

" Yes, sir. 1 dodged, jumped into the air, fell flat 
upon the ground and bounded up like a rubber ball 
and everything, so that he didn't hit me more than 
once out of a dozen times. You see it was dark and 
he was tipsy and couldn't see where to strike. He 
stumbled and lunged about and actually fell sprawling 
to the ground two or three times. It was fun to me 
and I couldn't help giggling out when he went tum- 
bling to the grass. He gave it up after awhile and 
went into the house swearing, and puffing for breath. 
I knew I would catch it the next time " 

*'And you didn't propose to give him another 
chance. But I don't see how you managed to give 
him the slip." 

"Well, I knew that he and his wife were going to 
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spend the next night at a neighbor's about three miles 
away and wouldn't get home till late in the forenoon. 
They left me and two other children at home. Early 
the next morning I started and traveled as fast as I 
could till nearly two o'clock. I had just crossed the 
big prairie on the other side of Stringtown and was 
nearly through the long lane that leads up to the 
woods. I looked back and saw Smith on horseback 
enter the other end of the lane. I broke into a run 
and instead of following the road after leaving the 
lane, 1 plunged into the woods. He came pretty near 
catching me, and would have anyhow if it had not 
been for the kind woman 1 spoke of. She took me 
into her house, gave me something to eat and hid me." 

" Who was the woman at Stringtown ?" asked Mr. 
Bascomb. 

"Mrs. Norton was her name. She also gave me 
some clean clothes — those 1 had were ragged and 
dirty." 

When Albert mentioned the name of Mrs. Norton, 
the farmer's face became serious enough while a tear 
stole down the cheek of his wife. 

"She did right," said Mr. Bascomb. "Mrs. Norton 
is my sister, — we call her Jane. Our little girl is 
named after her, but we foolishly call her Jennie. 
About a month ago she lost her own boy, whose 
name was Albert; and I'm afraid she will never get 
over her trouble. She is one of the best women God 
ever let live! " 

"1 believe it," said Albert earnestly. 

The conversation had taken a much more serious 
turn than was usual at the Bascomb table. The 
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farmer shook off the feeling of sadness that had crept 
over his spirits, and in quite a jovial manner said to 
Albert, 

*' By the way, you mustn't think that Jennie has no 
tongue; for between you and me, if you or some 
other stranger were not here, she would chatter away 
so fast that I would have to watch my chances to get 
in a word edgewise." 

Albert took up his cap, — one Mrs. Norton had 
given him, and after thanking Mr. and Mrs. Bas- 
comb for their kindness, was about to resume his 
journey. 

" Where are you going, Albert?" inquired Mr. Bas- 
comb. 

'* I don't know." 

" Don't know! Have you no relatives ? No broth- 
ers or sisters ? " 

"None that I know of," said the boy. 

'•Wait a moment," said the farmer. He and his 
wife went aside and talked together a minute or two. 
While Albert heard not a word of their conversation, 
he had no doubt it related to him. When they re- 
turned to where Albert stood, cap in hand, Mr. Bas- 
comb said, 

"1 think it would be better, my boy, for you to 
stay here a few days. It don't seem to mother and 
me that it is the best thing for you to start out this 
morning not knowing where you are to go. This is a 
quiet, out-of-the-way place, and it isn't likely that 
Smith will ever put in his appearance here; and if he 
should, I would set the hounds on him, by George I 
would!" 
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"I would be glad to stay if you will only let me 
help you, for I haven't any money to pay." 

** Never mind about money," said the liberal- 
souled farmer. "You can help mother by bring- 
ing water from the spring, fetching in the light 
wood and by any other little errands you can do for 
her." 

**0, I can do all that and help you too," said Albert. 

Albert was greatly pleased at the prospect of staying 
awhile in this home where there was so much sun- 
shine. The open-faced and open-hearted farmer had 
fully won his confidence ; Mrs. Bascomb while, for a 
wonder, less talkative than her husband, had not only 
a sweet, benignant face, but a sweet temper also; and 
little Jennie — well, it is not the purpose of this story to 
contrive a love-match between these children — not be- 
cause they are too young, for if everybody's experi- 
ence and observation does not deceive him, boys of 
twelve and even younger, have their sweethearts, and 
girls not older than Jennie Bascomb have their beaux, 
just as well as those who are twice as old. They love 
just as hard and act just as foolishly about it some- 
times as boys and girls of much riper years. It may 
not last as long — and it may last longer — ^than with 
people who are expected to be more constant than 
children; but while it does last it is just as genuine 
and hurts just as hard as with those who are no longer 
children except in actions. While Albert and Jennie 
did not fall in love otherwise than children do, and 
while they were never married to each other nor even 
thought of such a thing, perhaps, Jennie's pretty face 
and bright brown eyes were by no means the least 
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aniong the many attractions making it easy to accept 
Mr. Bascomb's invitation. 

The days passed pleasantly and swiftly by. Albert 
knew how to make himself useful, not only to Mrs. 
Bascomb, but to her husband as well. There was not 
a lazy drop of blood in his body. During the last four 
years and over, he had been subjected to the atro- 
phying process of repression. If he had continued to 
submit to it, he must have broken down both in body 
and mind, and degenerated into a stunted imbecile. 
Not so in the home of his friend Perry Bascomb. That 
good and sensible man had unlocked the door of the 
cage, thrown the key to the winds, and by his actions 
said, "Go in and out, my bird, as you will! ' 

Albert was like a colt the door of whose stable had 
been left open; and he went joyously capering all 
over the place and kicking up his heels like mad, — 
for, let it be remembered, this little fellow was a boy ; 
yet he had in him the elements of which a noble man 
is made. Mr. and Mrs. Bascomb having completely 
won his confidence and gratitude, their slightest wish 
was to him a law more potent than all the don'ts and 
musts and such like terms in the extensive vocabulary 
of tyranny. 

Ere he was aware of it, a week had slipped away; 
but not a word had been said to him about his going, 
or staying longer. Likewise two, three, nearly four 
weeks passed without any reference to his future 
plans. The nearest town of any note — the nearest 
railroad point — was Vandalia, some twenty-five miles 
away. Thither Mr. Bascomb was in the habit of going 
at least twice a year, and oftener when necessity re- 
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quired, to market his produce and lay in such supplies 
as he did not raise on the farm. 

'* I am going to town to-morrow, Albert," said he 
one night just before retiring to bed. *' 1 will prob- 
ably start before you are up and may be gone over 
night. I leave the farm in your care. The main thing 
is to feed the stock and keep an eye on things in 
general.*' 

Upon the farmer's return from town, among the 
many other things he brought back with him, was 
a complete outfit of winter clothing for a lad about 
twelve years old, and a set of school books, etc., 
suited to a boy of Albert's attainments. 

'* The winter school will open a week from Mon- 
day," said Bascomb; and these were the only words 
that gentleman had said in Albert's presence, or that 
he ever said to him which had the remotest connection 
with his stay in the good man's home. 

It is not necessary to follow from this time on the 
footsteps of this little waif from youth to manhood. 
It has seemed important however to trace somewhat 
in detail, the incidents connected with his escape from 
purgatory and his entrance into paradise, as it seemed 
to him. For the next sixteen years, his life, while 
interesting enough, had not in it the dramatic element 
to warrant its minute portrayal. It will be sufficient 
to say, that Bascomb's home was his home until he 
reached mature manhood and struck out to make a 
future for himself. Mr. and Mrs. Bascomb and Jennie 
were to him father and mother and sister in everything 
except blood. 

His foster parents, though he was never formally 
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adopted by them, soon discovered that he possessed 
unusual aptitude for learning. When the teachers of 
their rural school could teach him nothing more, he 
was sent to the academy at Vandalia and later to the 
college at Labanon where he took high rank as a 
student, graduating with the honor of valedictorian. 
His accomplishments were such as peculiarly to qualify 
him for this honor. He had made a specialty of the 
study of the arts of speech, and in addition to a mind 
rarely enriched with the forms of expression found in 
the world's best literature, he possessed a fervid tem- 
perament, a vivid imagination, keen perceptions and, 
strange to say, perfect self-possession. Oratory was 
as natural to Albert Armby as music to the nightingale. 

After the completion of his college course, he took 
a professional course at Ann Arbor and established 
himself in the practice of law in the capital city of his 
state. In a surprisingly short time he had won to 
himself a thriving clientage and a prosperous position 
among his fellow-citizens. He was in great demand 
far and near where captivating eloquence was desired. 
On the platform, at the hustings, on the stump and on 
occasions of public ceremony, he was the first to be 
invited to speak. Already, though less than thirty 
years old, his friends — and they were many — were 
predicting for him a future replete with distinguished 
honors. 

One of those mysterious waves of religious influence 
swept over the city in which he lived, and reached the 
mind and heart of Albert Armby; when, to the as- 
tonishment of every one, the honors and prospects 
which stood beckoning him in the near future were 
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waved aside, and bowing humbly at the shrine of 
religion, he took upon himself the obligations and, 
as he believed, the greater honors of the Christian 
ministry. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE CITY OF X 



Far away amid the wild grandeur of the Rocky 
Mountains stretches a little valley of almost entrancing 
beauty. It is about twenty miles wide, a hundred 
miles long and of inexhaustible fertility. Because of 
the lofty mountain ranges between which it lies, it 
appears not more than an hour's walk from one side 
to the other. Through its entire length flows a slen- 
der little river which seems, when viewed from the 
mountain heights, as a silvery ribbon woven amid the 
fields, orchards and groves with which the valley 
abounds. Any one viewing this valley, these moun- 
tains and the overarching sky by night, might easily 
imagine himself standing at the entrance to a mag- 
nificent avenue, the mountain ranges massive tiers of 
columns supporting a vast elongated dome frescoed 
in blue, flooded with a silvery light and jeweled with 
stars. 

At the head of this valley, nestled the sleepy little 

old town of X with its cluster of adobe houses. 

The site for a city was almost ideal, being at the base 
of a lofty mountain range and sloping gently from the 
foot-hills down into the edge of the fertile valley. 
The city itself was admirably planned, provision hav- 
ing been made for broad and regular streets, ample 
sites for public buildings and an extensive system of 
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parks and driveways. To the north and west were 
natural terraces from fifty to a hundred feet high and 
an average width of perhaps three-quarters of a mile, 
forming ideal sites for the better class of residences. 

The city of X was only waiting for the gal- 
vanic touch of some great enterprise to awaken it into 
a new and active life. This better day was at hand. 
The transcontinental lines of railway soon penetrated 
to the isolated town, and the news of the discovery 
of rich deposits of silver and gold amid its surround- 
ing mountains went abroad. From all parts of the 
continent and from lands across the sea, a new popu- 
lation poured into the valley, swarmed the streets of 
the old town, and threaded the mountain fastnesses 
in search of the precious metals. Abundant capital 
came with the people. New business blocks, hand- 
some dwellings, church edifices, school and other 
public buildings arose like magic; and lo! in a few 
brief years the sleepy old town with its adobe houses 
had vanished, and a new, modern, wide-awake and 
thriving city had taken its place. 

In the influx, all sorts of people came — the poor to 
escape from his poverty and the rich to increase his 
wealth; the merchant with his wares, the capitalist 
looking for profitable investment; the speculator in 
search of his victim, the mechanic to reconstruct the 
torpid town and transform it into a modern city; the 
lawyer, the doctor and he of the other learned pro- 
fessions to ply his arts and enrich his purse; the young 
man and the young woman fresh from the halls of 
learning came to grow up with the country. The 
devil also came in the garb of the gambler, the thug 
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and the courtesan. There was more brain, more en- 
ergy, more real ability and more deviltry to the square 

inch in the new city of X than any other city on 

the continent. There were honorables enough to have 
filled half a dozen legislatures of moderate size; there 
were judges enough to have supplied the benches of 
almost any number of courts; there were statesmen 
enough to have filled all vacancies, and more too, in 
both houses of the national congress, while there was 
no great scarcity of material out of which the average 
president might have been made. 

Daily newspapers, morning and evening, multiplied 
until it certainly was no fault of the editors if the 
people were not aware of everything that was going 
on and a great deal besides. 

Where there was so much ability there was also a 
corresponding degree of ambition; and while there 
was said to be room at the top, everybody was de- 
termined to reach the coveted place, even if he had to 
clamber over the prostrate form of some fellow hustler. 
Inasmuch, however, as there was not room enough at 
the top for everybody at the same time, the disappointed 
many formed themselves into all sorts of cliques and 
combinations, offensive and defensive, the main pur- 
poses of which were, to get the other fellow down 
from the top and hoist one, and all had that been 
possible, of their own number into the coveted 
vacancy. 

The churches shared in the general prosperity, and 
also, it must be confessed, in the spirit of rivalry 
which they had caught, perhaps by contagion, from 
the less godly portion of the community. From being 
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so weak, poor and illy attended under the old regime, 
they found themselves augmented, strengthened and 
enriched by the inpouring newcomers. The houses 
of worship could not contain the crowds that flocked 
to them on the Sabbath day. The old buildings had 
to be enlarged and new ones erected to hive the swarms 
that had flown to this new land in search of fields 
from which to gather in the honey. And there was 
no small amount of jingling of bells, and the rattling 
of pans and other fuss and noise — most of it dignified 
and decorous of course — by the partisans of the differ- 
ent churches to induce the hesitating bees to find their 
way into their respective hives. 

It was to this place that the Rev. Augustus Topliflf 
came when he left the quiet little city in southern 
Ohio where he was the energetic and popular pastor 
of one of the most prominent churches, in order to be- 
come the superintendent of the interests of his de- 
nomination in a far-away and isolated mission field. 
He was by this time approaching fifty years of age. 
During his twenty years of residence here, his mag- 
nificent physique, his stentorian voice and his long 
hair had rendered him immensely popular with the 
frontier population of those early years. He was a 
mighty man among them, a Boanerges, a son of thun- 
der. In the course of a few years, he succeeded, 
through some of his friends in the east, in inducing 
the Tobyville College to confer upon him the degree 
of Doctor in Divinity. While those who were best 
acquainted with his scholastic attainments winked at 
each other when the degree was conferred; and while 
it is almost certain that he could not read his diploma 
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after it was granted, he succeeded in making it uni- 
versally known among the people of his new field, 
very much to the increase of his popularity and to the ag- 
gravation of his own vanity ; for, while he was as sancti- 
monious as a Pharisee he was as vain as a peacock. 

Through the influence of some of his old college chums 
who had come out west to grow up with the country, 
Albert Armby, though yet so young and without ex- 
tended experience, was invited to become the pastor 
of Trinity — one of the strongest churches in the city 
of X . After much anxious thought and hesita- 
tion he finally accepted and came on to enter upon 
his duties. 

It is felt to be an important occasion when a new 
minister appears before his people for the first time. 
Armby wisely determined that at his first service he 
would give his people a plain, simple inaugural ad- 
dress; but carried away by his glowing description 
of the possibilities of usefulness by their united efforts, 
he made a deeper and more favorable impression than 
he intended or desired. 

After the services, the people gathered about him to 
extend their cordial welcome. He felt a slight pull at 
his sleeve and heard a pleasant voice at his side say, 

**Mr. Armby, will you come home with me to 
dinner ? " 

Turning to see whose voice it was, he found himself 
facing a man a little beyond middle life, of fine form 
and commanding presence. While a spirit of genial 
cordiality shone from his handsome face, there was a 
gravity in his countenance and a dignity in his bearing, 
bom of a long-continued sense of responsibility. 
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"This is Colonel Blakeslee, Mr. Armby," said one of 
the ladies. 

"It is but a short distance and I have sent the car- 
riage on with my daughter, thinking you would enjoy 
the walk with me, this fine day." 

"I thank you. Colonel, and will be glad to go with 
you." 

The two men walked leisurely to the elegant 
Blakeslee mansion and were met in the reception-hall 
by Evelyn Blakeslee, the Colonel's only child. There 
were no other members of the family, the ColoneFs 
wife having died when Evelyn was a baby. 

"Mr. Armby, this is my daughter." 

Evelyn gave her hand to the young minister in 
cordial welcome, while she lifted to his face her great 
expressive eyes. If an electric current had thrilled his 
nerves, he would not have felt the shock more sensibly 
than he felt the strange thrill of mingled pain and 
pleasure sent through his whole being by this look 
from Evelyn Blakeslee. She dropped her eyes almost 
instantly, while the blood mantled to her face in 
crimson blushes. Each was conscious of the same 
emotions while ignorant of the feelings of the other. 
It was fortunate for these young people, that Colonel 
Blakeslee's attention happened to be directed elsewhere 
just at that moment; otherwise their mutual confusion 
could not have escaped his observation. 

Evelyn Blakeslee would have attracted attention in 
the midst of a multitude. While she was tall and 
rather slender, there was a symmetry, a grace and 
compactness about her form which indicated a per- 
fectly developed womanhood. 
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Her face was in perfect harmony with her exquisite 
physique. Her skin was neither light nor dark; but 
there was at once a richness and delicacy in her com- 
plexion which showed the blood that coursed through 
her veins to be as pure as the thoughts of her mind and 
the emotions of her heart. 

Her great brown eyes shone with a lustre and 
warmth which seemed to penetrate to the very core of 
one's being and to set his heart on fire. Not only did 
they emphasize the richness of her physical life, but 
also revealed an indwelling soul of rare nobility. 

Albert Armby had met many women, but never one 
who impressed him so profoundly. Colonel Blakeslee 
sat at the head of the table, Evelyn at the foot, with 
Albert between them. The dinner was thoroughly 
enjoyed; but the young people did not risk another 
meeting of their eyes. 

After an hour's delightful social intercourse with the 
G)lonel and Evelyn, Armby took his leave; but his 
thoughts loitered behind, loth to leave the place where 
he had spent so enchanting an hour. 

As he walked leisurely down the broad and amply 
shaded street, he felt himself the most fortunate of 
men. 

"Surely," said he to himself, *'the lines have fallen 
to me in pleasant places!" 

During the afternoon he found his mind constantly 
returning to Colonel Blakeslee and his charming 
daughter. Gradually the Colonel was relegated to the 
background of Albert's thoughts and Evelyn came to 
fill the whole perspective of his mental vision. 

It is stated that ministers of the highly wrought, 
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oratorical temperament find it difficult to sleep after the 
strain upon their nervous and sympathetic force inci- 
dent to the duties and responsibilities of the Sabbath. 
Certain it is that Armby spent nearly the whole night 
of his first Sunday in X in a vain endeavor to com- 
pose himself to sleep. During the restless hours of 
the night, a thousand disconnected and taunting 
fancies thronged his brain. Mingled with all his 
waking dreams was the pleasing image of Evelyn 
Blakeslee. On the succeeding days of the week he 
tried to pursue his studies ; but his book would scarcely 
be opened when Eyelyn's great brown eyes would look 
up to him from the page. 

About mid-week he began to get nervous lest he 
should come to the Sabbath unprepared for the pulpit. 
With resolute will he at length seated himself at his 
desk to make the necessary preparation. While he sat 
with waiting pen, the blushing face of Evelyn Blakeslee 
emerged from the blank paper on which his eyes were 
resting and then vanished as quickly as it came. 

A hundred themes presented themselves, each in its 
turn to be thrust aside as unwelcome to eclipse a face 
of so much life and beauty. At length these words 
stood out in golden letters before his mind: 

" We love Him because He first loved us ! " 

The theme, Love the Causative Force of the Uni- 
verse, found a mind and heart ripe for its reception. 
So absorbed did Armby become, that he scarcely took 
time to eat or sleep until his sermon was completed; 
and then he could hardly wait for the coming Sab- 
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bath, so eager was he to deliver his message to the 
people. 

And Evelyn? From the moment when her eyes 
first met those of Albert Armby, she conducted her- 
self towards him with a reserve that bordered upon 
coldness. Nevertheless, more than once during that 
first Sunday afternoon she became thoroughly out of 
patience with herself because she was unable to dis- 
miss the young minister from her mind. 

After she had dressed herself for bed that night, she 
was standing before her mirror braiding her hair. She 
met her own eyes in the glass, and remembering her 
meeting with Armby, her blood mantled in crimson to 
her face and she turned away in vexed confusion. 

The next Sunday came. Evelyn was the leading 
soprano and the soloist in Trinity choir. She had 
selected Gounod's "The King of Love My Shepherd Is! " 

Never had such a sermon been heard from Trinity 
pulpit. The vast audience was swayed as by an un- 
seen power as the preacher, in utter forgetfulness of 
self, plead the great love of God as the source and 
cause of all pure and ennobling human love. 

When the sermon was finished and Evelyn arose to 
sing, those who knew her best were alarmed, so white 
and bloodless was her face. Never had she been 
known to sing as she sang that day. Never was there 
such sweetness and pathos and power in her rich 
voice. When she sat down, there was a large crimson 
spot on either cheek, while her great lustrous eyes were 
filled with tears. 

At the close of the service, Albert stepped over to 
Evelyn and took her hand in his. 
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"If I could but have heard that song before I 
preached, it would have been an inspiration to my 
sermon!" 

"The sermon was an inspiration to my song! " 

And love was the inspiration of both! 

Albert Armby soon became aware that at last he had 
met the woman he could not help loving with all his 
heart. At first his love was like a sweet melody to 
which he paused and listened, fearing lest it might die 
away ; but soon it rose to a flood of entrancing har- 
mony upon which he was borne in delightful helpless- 
ness. 

"What do you think of your new minister by this 
time ? " 

This question was asked by a little, short-faced 
woman with an inquisitive nose and gossipy mouth, 
at a meeting of the ladies of Trinity church, held some 
weeks after Armby's arrival. Then she waited for an 
answer as one waits who has something more to say. 

"Why," said one of the ladies after an awkward 
silence, "Mr. Armby is building up our church and 
congregation very rapidly, and we think ourselves 
quite fortunate in having secured him for its pastor." 

" I hope," said the woman with the inquisitive nose, 
"that his work will be lasting, and that you will con- 
tinue to like him." 

A very pious wish, indeed; but there was something 
in the way in which it was expressed which meant 
the same as if the woman had said in plain, simple 
English, "just wait a little while until the newness 
wears off and his congregations begin to wane, and 
then you may not like him quite so well." And so for 
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a full half hour, the new minister was the sole subject 
of conversation among these pious women. If the 
conversation lagged or showed signs of changing to 
some other topic, the woman with the gossipy mouth 
would put in some remark which started it anew. It 
was obvious to all present that she indulged no very 
kindly feeling towards the man whose merits (or de- 
merits) she so much wished to have discussed ; on the 
contrary it was evident that she had introduced the 
subject in the hope that she might elicit at least some 
remark of dissatisfaction towards the new preacher. 
But she had so far been gratified by no such remark. 
All who had said anything about him had only ap- 
proving words to utter. They had not spoken of him 
in terms of extravagance, but in language which 
showed them to be ladies of good taste and of un- 
doubted loyalty to their pastor. 

Sitting somewhat apart from the rest of the company 
was Evelyn Blakeslee. Her long, round, tapering 
fingers were busy with some needlework she had 
brought with her. She was so deeply absorbed in her 
work that she seemed to pay very little heed to the 
conversation to which she was compelled to listen. 
Yet not another in all the little company was so deeply 
interested in what was being said. During the whole 
conversation concerning the minister she had uttered 
not a word. Now and then, especially when the 
woman with an inquisitive nose would make some re- 
mark which but illy concealed her intense dislike for 
the minister, Evelyn would become a trifle pale and 
her large eyes would flash out the indignation she felt 
but did not express. Again when some one else gave 
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utterance to words of commendation, the richness of 
her complexion would deepen a trifle, while she ap- 
plied herself still more intently to her needle. At last, 
the woman with the inquisitive nose, thinking, per- 
haps, that this silence boded no good to the young 
minister, said, 

"We have not heard a single word from Evelyn." 

Every one was silent and waited to hear the reply. 
They had all learned that, usually she had little to say; 
but that when she did speak it was well worth their 
while to listen. Being challenged thus openly, 
Evelyn had no escape from saying something, without 
appearing to be angry or rude. After a moment's 
silence she calmly said, 

"I have said nothing because I have not deemed it 
necessary to speak. But since you desire to know 
what I think, I will say that I regard Mr. Armby as an 
earnest, sincere and sensible man who cares more for 
our prayerful sympathy and cooperation in his work 
among us, than he does for either our criticisms or our 
commendations." 

The ladies soon thereafter dispersed, the inquisitress 
disappointed, the others annoyed. 

Who was this woman with the inquisitive nose and 
the gossipy mouth ? This is equivalent to the ques- 
tion, Who was the Rev. Dr. Augustus Topliflf? for 
she was the wife of that reverend gentleman; and 
but for that fact would have lived and died as little 
and unknown as she had been before she was dragged 
out of her obscurity by becoming his wife. Mrs. 
Augustus Topliflf was her husband's eyes, ears and 
nose, to see, hear and smell out whatever he might de- 
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sire to know. If she had ever had a will of her own, 
it had long since been absorbed in the stronger will of 
her husband. Whatever her lord and master required, 
she did, not so much because she loved him overmuch, 
but because she had been made to feel that she had no 
good reason for living except to promote his am- 
bitions. The reverend gentleman himself had a way 
of doing by proxy anything that he ought to have 
been ashamed of, and keeping out of sight himself; 
hence it was next to impossible to trace anything 
directly to his door. His wife was his spy and in- 
former touching all church matters with which the 
ladies had to do. Therefore he was particular that she 
should attend all the social gatherings of the ladies of 
Mr. Armby's church, though of that church she was 
not a member. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE BIG MINISTER 

The Rev. Dr. Augustus Topliflf, in the process of 
development into a semi-centinarian, had grown to be 
a portly, bustling, pompous clergyman with a 
smoothly-shaven, smug face, a buttermilk complexion 
and long coarse hair which had once been black but 
was now a brindled gray. He dressed in the stereo- 
typed clerical fashion; and it was a grave question 
whether he thought more of his long-tailed, double- 
breasted. Prince Albert coat, or his elongated growth 
of brindled hair. 

There was nothing in the man's appearance which 
would lead the casual observer to distrust or dislike 
him. On the contrary, there was something in the 
apparently open and cordial bearing of the reverend 
gentleman which inspired the unwary with confidence. 
He had a hand-shake or a wave of the hand for every 
one he met, and greeted every passer-by with a smile 
and a word of cheer. He was especially affable to- 
wards those in high places. 

His old time excitability in the pulpit had become 

chronic. He made a great show of physical energy, 

stamping with his feet, pounding the pulpit with his 

clenched fists, twisting himself into grotesque attitudes 

while he combed his long hair with his big, pudgy 

fingers. His greatest effects were produced by telling 

92 
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pathetic, imaginary stories, and shedding enforced 
tears which seldom failed to move the tender sensibili- 
ties of susceptible people. After an hour of such ex- 
ertion, he would come down from the pulpit fairly 
exhausted and puffing for breath; while the people 
would go away remembering nothing except his 
lugubrious stories, but saying one to another, "what 
a wonderful sermon! what a dear good man! " 

It has been said that every man has a dual life, — one 
side of which appears to the public, the other only to 
those who know him more intimately. This was par- 
ticularly true of the Rev. Dr. Augustus Topliflf. The 
pious and affable side of his life appeared to the un- 
thinking public; but to the close observer and to not a 
few who had occasion to know him more intimately, 
the Rev. Dr. Augustus Topliff was an altogether dif- 
ferent sort of man. While to the unsuspecting public 
he was a man of wonderful humility, he was in fact a 
man of inordinate vanity. He was vindictiveness per- 
sonified. His small, cold gray eyes had a way of see- 
ing everything without seeming to see anything. 
There was something sinister in this look. 

It was Mr. Topliff 's ambition to be considered the 
most noted divine, the most eloquent orator, the most 
popular preacher in all this intermontane region. He 
had a few set sermons which he preached in season 
and out of season, — a few choice lectures which he 
delivered under one name or another on almost any 
occasion. A few of these productions were really 
masterpieces and gave him great renown until one of 
the leading newspapers caught him napping and pub- 
lished one of his celebrated lectures in " deadly paral- 
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lels " with the same identical lecture, which the Rev. 
Augustus Topliflf had copied from a book, read on a 
great public occasion, and handed, minus quotation 
marks, to a reporter that it might be given greater 
notoriety through the press. 

The officials of his church, in appointing Mr. Topliflf 
to this ultra frontier mission field, had clothed him 
with almost autocratic authority. While the field was 
yet new, he had but little opportunity to exercise this 
power. The lion is called the king of the forest; but 
what is it to be king, when there are no subjects to 
rule? 

The Rev. Dr. Topliflf, after ruling for years over a 
realm without a subject, made repeated trips to the 
east, and by his tears and entreaties persuaded men to 
go as missionaries to this isolated field, — not that their 
services were so much needed, but that the Rev. Dr. 
Augustus Topliflf might have opportunity to gratify his 
consuming ambition. Many a young man was per- 
suaded by an appeal to his sense of duty, to give up 
ever-widening opportunities for usefulness where his 
influence extended to hundreds if not to thousands, 
and go out into this barren field to labor among people 
who did not want him and would not hear him. All 
too often he found to his great disappointment and 
sorrow, that he had cut loose from associations of 
much value only to become the victim of his ecclesi- 
astical superior and to find himself at the mercy of a 
man, who, though a minister of the gospel of the 
compassionate Christ, could blight the hopes and 
crush the spirit of his victim with as little remorse as 
ever tyrant could torture and destroy his slave. In 
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most cases where men were thus persuaded to go as 
missionaries to this territory, they had to borrow 
money to pay their way to their field of labor; and 
after having reached their destination, found that they 
must be supported by missionary appropriations that 
were made through the hands and at the discretion of 
this ecclesiastical autocrat. When it is considered that 
not only was their support subject to his discretion, 
but that they were at his mercy in the matter of the 
places where they should toil, it can readily be seen 
how completely his subordinates were in his power. 
At the same time his lordship was drawing a liberal 
salary from the missionary funds Which poor men and 
poorer women were contributing out of their penury. 

But a new order of things had arisen. The railway 
had come. Centres of population had sprung up. A 
new class of people had come in. The churches in 
these centres had become strong, and insisted upon 
exercising some discretion in the selection of their 
pastors. Trinity church had grown strong both in 
numbers and wealth and had utterly shaken off the 
grasp of this ecclesiastical tyrant. He wore the vest- 
ments of authority, but the sceptre had fallen from his 
hand. 

Albert Armby, since coming to X , had im- 
pressed himself strongly upon the people of the city 
without respect to denomination and was recognized 
as a strong, capable, industrious and successful man. 
By all this the vanity of the Rev. Augustus Topliflf 
was deeply wounded. There were several reasons 
why he should feel very keenly envious of the new 
preacher. 
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Mr. Armby was a tall muscular man with broad 
shoulders and chest, slender waist, erect form and 
commanding presence. His brow was low but broad 
and appeared all the whiter because of its contrast 
with the crown of dark auburn hair which, with a 
slight tendency to be curly, adorned his well-formed 
head. His nose was Grecian and well proportioned to 
his face, dividing the ample breadth between his large 
expressive eyes. His upper lip was covered by a 
handsome mustache leaving entirely exposed a mouth 
that evinced at once tenderness and resolution; while 
his well-set jaws and ample but well-formed chin told 
of immovable firmness and force of character. 

Mr. Armby generally began his sermons in a quiet 
voice which, while not seeming louder than ordinary 
conversation, could be distinctly heard in every part of 
his large audience-room. His first sentences, though 
so quietly spoken, were tremulous with intense 
thought and feeling and had the effect of holding the 
attention of the listener from the very first word 
spoken. For perhaps ten minutes he would proceed 
in this quiet manner with scarcely a movement or 
gesture. His audience felt, meantime, that there stood 
before them a man the complete master of himself, of 
his theme and of his congregation; and that but for 
this mastery of self, the great thoughts and the intense 
feelings of the preacher, struggling to find expression, 
would rush in torrents from his lips. Gradually the 
speaker would become more animated and his face 
would glow with celestial light. Then every attitude 
and movement, every gesture, every glance of his 
lustrous eyes, every expression of his face added force 
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to the grand truths to which he gave utterance. Then 
would pour forth such a torrent of persuasive appeal, 
entreaty, pathos and love, that even the most hardened 
felt strangely drawn to a better life. Every sermon 
was a finished temple. Broadly and deeply the foun- 
dation was laid. Round after round the superstruc- 
ture rose until it stood out finished, complete in every 
part — SL temple of truth wherein dwelt righteous- 
ness. 

The Rev. Dr. Augustus Topliflf was envious of the 
fine form and commanding presence of the newcomer. 
His own inferiority as an orator and a preacher was 
not more apparent to any one than to himself. No 
one knew better than he how shallow and hypocrit- 
ical were his pompous and vociferous performances. 
Nevertheless, he beheld the popularity and power of 
this newcomer with ill-concealed envy and chagrin. 
Had not he, the Rev. Dr. Augustus Topliflf, been for 
years the most eloquent divine, the most popular 
preacher in all the regions round about? By what 
right did this young man come into his realm, capture 
the hearts of the people and strip him, the great 
Dr. Topliflf, of his laurels and popularity ? 

Furthermore, Mr. Armby, with many regrets to be 
sure, found it impossible to agree in every particular 
with the opinions of his ecclesiastical superior. '*The 
Rev. Augustus Topliflf,*' to use the expression of one 
of his brother preachers, ''was more orthodox than 
the devil." In his opinion, there was a real, literal 
hell, burning with sure enough fire and brimstone; 
and to his great horror, if not satisfaction, the great 
majority of people were headed in that direction. 
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Mr. Armby's position on such subjects was pretty 
clearly expressed in a sermon which he preached to 
his people one Sunday morning and from which the 
following is an extract: 

*'I confess to great perplexity over the dark prob- 
lem of human destiny. What is to be the final fate 
of the great mass of people, in Christian lands and 
lands that are not Christian, who apparently live and 
die without God and without the Christian's hope? 
Is there no escape from the conclusion that they are 
consigned to eternal despair ? If there is any hope for 
those who die impenitent, the Great Teacher when on 
this earth, was as silent as the tomb concerning such 
hope. It is not for me to speak where He was silent; 
it is not for my puny hand to unfurl the white banner 
of hope where He seems to have hung out the sombre 
flag of despair. And yet I lift my face towards the 
Judge of all the earth who will do right, in the humble 
faith that any condition of being which must continue 
forever will be better than not to live at all; and my heart 
dares to hope that God, whose name is love, will, in 
His own good time and in His own good way, put an 
end to all sin and suffering and that the time will come 
in the providence of the divine Father, when there 
shall not be a cry of pain or a wail of despair in all the 
fair universe of God! " 

The Rev. Dr. Augustus Topliflf was a most devout 
believer in the literal inspiration of the Bible. In his 
opinion the writers of the Bible, and he knew to his 
own absolute satisfaction who these writers were, had 
no volition of their own, but were the first and origi- 
nal writing machines, performed upon by the Holy 
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Ghost. He firmly believed, or claimed to believe that 
the Mosaic account of the creation, the story of the 
fall of man including the conversation between Eve 
and the serpent, the flood and all else related in the 
Old Testament, were literally correct and true. He 
would not have been more thoroughly convinced of it, 
if he had been there and had seen it all for himself. 
He had no more doubt about the speech of Baalam's 
ass than if he had made it with his own mouth. He 
no more questioned the story of Jonah and the whale 
than if he himself had been the whale and had suf- 
fered a severe attack of stomach-ache because of hav- 
ing swallowed, unmasticated, something so indigest- 
ible as a hard-headed old Jew. 

Mr. Armby also believed in the inspiration of the 
Bible; his belief did not, however, extend to the ex- 
treme orthodoxy advocated by the Rev. Dr. Augustus 
TopliflF. In a paper which he read before the Minis- 
ter's Association of X , he said: 

" In assuming to defend as literal occurrences, some 
of the matters related in the Old Testament, we burden 
ourselves with a needless and difficult task. Nothing 
can be lost by a frank admission of the truth. It is 
neither unreasonable nor heretic to take the ground 
that some of the stories of the Bible, which appear so 
ridiculous when taken as veritable transactions, may 
have been in the nature of allegories and folklore and 
yet divinely intended to convey important truth, espe- 
cially to the people who lived in the times for which 
much of the Old Testament was written. These, as 
well as the law may have been designed to serve the 
purpose of a schoolmaster to bring the world to the 
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Christ who should teach, not with legend or allegory, 
but with authority. 

" When we undertake to defend the theory that the 
serpent held converse in human language with the 
woman Eve; when we advocate the idea that the ass 
remonstrated with the prophet in vernacular Hebrew; 
when we attempt to convince thinking people that 
Jonah dwelt three days and three nights in the entrails 
of a whale or that the vast machinery of the solar 
system was actually brought to a standstill to give the 
armies of Israel a few more hours of daylight in which 
to slaughter their enemies, we are not only undertaking 
a gratuitous task, but are running the risk of making 
ourselves and the grand system of truth contained in 
the scriptures ridiculous in the eyes of thoughtful 
people, even if we do not lay ourselves liable to the 
charge of insincerity. When on the other hand we 
treat these narratives as allegories and point out how 
strikingly they teach the subtlety of temptation, the 
difficulties which beset our path when we start out 
upon a mission of error or undertake to escape the 
legitimate duties and obligations imposed upon us by 
the divine Father, and how He overrules in the affairs 
of individuals and armies and nations who do battle 
in His name, then these Old Testament stories, so 
absurd when taken literally, become beautiful in their 
settings and luminous with the light of truth; then 
they no longer weaken, but rather add strength to the 
grand poetry and prophecy of the Old Testament and 
the matchless teachings of the New. 

**I have no quarrel with any man because of his 
doubts. Faith necessarily admits the possibility of 
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doubt. The minister, however, who preaches his 
doubts, makes a fatal mistake. The minister of the 
gospel should not preach his doubts but his convic- 
tions. When he no longer has convictions to preach, 
he should retire from the pulpit. 

'* We are here. Life is real. It is also problemat- 
ical. Christianity is the best solution of the dark prob- 
lem of life and destiny man has ever found and Christ 
is the only true exponent of Christianity. Therefore 
it is reasonable to accept this solution and its expo- 
nent, notwithstanding any doubts we may have." 

In the eyes of the Rev. Dr. Augustus TopliflF all this 
was rank heresy; and he did not hesitate to say that 
any man entertaining these views had no business in 
the pulpit of an orthodox church. 

Furthermore, this reverend autocrat was a strict 
disciplinarian and an ardent advocate of the use of the 
rod in the home. When on the topic of family gov- 
ernment, the old saying, ** spare the rod and spoil the 
child," was ever in his mouth. In his way of think- 
ing, the church was a sort of family institution in 
which the young people were as children who needed 
the strictest surveillance and upon occasion, the appli- 
cation of the ecclesiastical lash quite as much as the 
unruly members of the household stood in need of the 
rod. He fulminated, in season and out of season 
against what he termed "popular amusements"; and, 
in his opinion, the church member, old or young, who 
was seen at the play-house, though ever so seldom, or 
even occasionally indulged in certain forbidden games 
or tripped the light fantastic toe, was headed straight- 
way to perdition and must be '* labored with"; and, 
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unless there were abundant evidences of genuine con- 
trition, should be speedily cut off as a branch that is 
withered. 

Albert Armby was very gentle and lenient towards 
the young people in the church and tender towards all 
children. The following is an extract from an address, 
touching these matters, which he delivered before his 
congregation : 

"Never having had any experience in the manage- 
ment of children, 1 am loath to offer any advice on the 
subject. My varied experience, however, in being 
managed when a child warrants me in making some 
suggestions of a general character. 

"I have a profound conviction that the policy of 
repression which has so long been pursued towards 
children and young people in the church and in the 
home is fraught with more serious results than we 
have ever imagined. It should not be the aim of 
parents or of church authorities to repress the energies 
of the young people, but to give them wise direction. 
There is no more serious business before us than that 
of rightly directing the tremendous energies of youth, 

*' A child subjected to the process of repression, will 
either degenerate into a mere dummy on which some 
masculine or feminine scold winds the bandages of his 
own experiences, as the cerements were wont to be 
wound about an Egyptian mummy, or will break 
away from its thralldom like a colt from its harness, 
and go tearing at breakneck speed to the bad. 

'* While I am thoroughly opposed to any institution 
or method of amusement which is clearly of a demoral- 
jzipg tendency or even questionable in its moral in- 
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fluence, I am not in sympathy with the specific pro- 
hibitions of the church except where such prohibitions 
are expressly made in the scriptures. When we 
legislate where the scriptures are silent, do we not 
profess to be wise beyond what is written either in 
the Law or in the Prophets ? Either the church goes 
too far in its interdictions or it does not go far enough. 
It lays its ban upon the theatre, the dance and the 
horse-race; but does not prohibit its members from 
attending at the cock-pit, witnessing a prize-fight or 
being present at a bull-baiting. Let us do as the 
writers of the New Testament did — teach the spirit of 
all righteousness and lay it upon the hearts and con- 
sciences of the young people to decide for themselves 
much that is merely discretionary — we being careful 
to place before them such exjpiples as they may safely 
follow. 

"Let me be clearly understood: so long as these 
prohibitions are upon the statutes of our churches, let 
us respect them and be obedient thereto, not for wrath 
but for conscience' sake — meanwhile using our influence 
to have them repealed. If the church does not want 
its young people to become worldly, it must have 
something to offer them better than the world has to 
give. If your child is found playing with the scissors, 
you may scold the child and wrench the scissors from 
its hand ; but it will probably cry and want them more 
than ever. But if you offer an orange for the scissors, 
the child will drop them of its own accord.'' 

This, the Rev. Dr. Augustus ToplifT pronounced dis- 
loyalty to the church. It was in vain that Armby 

claimed it was because of his love for tb^ church and 
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its institutions that he plead for the repeal of these 
laws, believing them to be hindrances to the usefulness 
of the church rather than a help. Nevertheless, in the 
esteem of Dr. ToplifT, it was disloyalty to the church 
to hold these opinions, and he did not fmd it in his 
capacious heart to excuse the slightest taint either of 
heterodoxy or disloyalty. Thus on the subjects of 
personal appearance, effectiveness of discourse, ortho- 
doxy and loyalty to church government, Mr. Armby 
had the great misfortune to excite the intense jeal- 
ousy and incur the cordial ill-will of his ecclesiastical 
superior. 

The Rev. Augustus Topliff therefore secretly resolved 
to rid himself, as soon as possible, of this independent 
young upstart. It did not occur to him that this might 
not be an easy thing to do. Hitherto he had driven 
from Trinity church and from the city every man who, 
because of his ability and success had promised to be- 
come, in any sense, his rival. He had been able to do 
this heretofore because the church, not being strong, 
needed to be helped by appropriations from the mis- 
sionary funds which were under his own control. 
More than once he had carried his point when opposed 
by the officers of the church, by threatening, indirectly 
to be sure, to discontinue the missionary appropriation. 

It is often the case that men who have seen their best 
days imagine themselves to be as strong as ever. For 
more than twenty years the Rev. Augustus ToplifT had 
been the recognized leader of the people of his denomi- 
nation in this far-off western field. He had regarded 
himself as the ablest preacher and the chief representa- 
tive of that particular fi*ith. It w^s very natural, there- 
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fore, that he should most ardently desire to continue 
in this esteem. Notwithstanding Mr. Armby's ac- 
knowledged ability and success, the Rev. Mr. TopliflF 
was deceived by his inordinate sense of self-importance 
into the belief that the whole church and city would 
go into ecstasies over the bare possibility that so dis- 
tinguished a divine as he might be induced to accept 
the pastorate of Trinity. 



CHAPTER X 

EDNA LEE 

*' Will you kindly show me a seat near the door?" 

This question was asked of one of the ushers of 
Trinity church one bright Sunday morning. The 
questioner was evidently a stranger in the city. She 
had an unusually bright and intelligent face, a small 
but perfectly formed body, elastic step, and withal that 
self-possession and grace of movement which come 
only from habitual association with people of intelli- 
gence and of refined manners. She was dressed in a 
close-fitting suit of black broadcloth, having no adorn- 
ment whatever, except that she wore about her neck 
and wrists some delicately wrought point lace. That 
she might not attract attention, and because she wished 
to retire unobserved at the close of the services, she 
asked to be seated near the door. It was, however, 
one of the unwritten laws of Armby's church that no 
stranger should be permitted to leave without a cordial 
welcome. Hardly had the services closed, when the 
young stranger found herself greeted so pleasantly and 
with such evident sincerity, that her natural aversion to 
meeting strangers was largely overcome. 

*M am Mrs. Ashby, and may I have the pleasure of 
knowing your name?'* said a lady near h^r, 

*' My name is Edna Lee." 
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" That is a pleasant name, and it gives me pleasure 
to know you," said the lady. **You are traveling 
through, I suppose, and stopped off over Sunday ? I 
am glad that you came in to worship with us." 

*' No," said the young woman, " I hope I have come 
to stay." 

'* Then allow me to welcome you again and to intro- 
duce you to some of our people." 

Before the stranger had time either to object or con- 
sent, she was being presented by Mrs. Ashby to her 
friends and acquaintances. By this time Mr. Armby 
had approached. 

"Miss Lee," said one of the ladies, "this is Mr. 
Armby, our pastor. Miss Lee has recently come to 
our city and expects to remain among us." 

"We give you a cordial welcome. Miss Lee," said 
Armby, "both to our city and our church." He then 
passed on to greet others who without knowing it, 
were being detained until they could be presented to 
the minister. 

Edna Lee was bright, vivacious and entertaining 
among people with whom she was well acquainted, 
but had a natural disinclination to meet strangers. 
But when she did meet them it was with a self-com- 
mand, a radiance of countenance and readiness of 
intelligent response that was at once both simple and 
charming. As the people went to their homes that 
day they might have been heard to say one to another, 

"What a pleasant little woman that Miss Lee 
seems." 

"She is as bright and sparkling as a mountain 
stream." 
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'* Her face fairly shone when in conversation." 
" My! but wasn't she elegantly dressed ?" 
Edna Lee, on her part, went to her room with a far 
different impression from that she usually bore with 
her from church. In most churches she had attended, 
there was a freezing stiffness and formality; the 
preacher delivered his sermon as if his main object 
was to entertain his listeners and send them away 
with a favorable impression of himself and his per- 
formance; the people, after the services, filed out of 
the church like so many moving icicles dressed up in 
their Sunday clothes, or if they so far relaxed their 
frigidity as to greet a stranger or even an acquaintance, 
it was with such a cold formality as one icicle might 
be expected to exhibit in an effort to bow to another. 
It was altogether different at Armby's church. The 
genuine cordiality of the preacher himself seemed 
contagious. It spread through his congregation until 
it was as natural for his people to be cordial to others 
as for the fire to give out its warmth or the sun its 
rays. The earnestness, the sincerity, the evident con- 
viction with which the sermon was preached, its in- 
tense thought, its liberality and its strong appeal to the 
best and noblest in human nature, made a profound 
impression upon Edna. Furthermore, it must be con- 
fessed, she was attracted in no small degree by the 
man himself. 

** He is the only man I have ever seen," thought she, 

" who seems to measure up to my ideal of a true and 

noble character. He might not if I knew more of 

him." 

While there was in her nature a deep, strong vein 
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of religious feeling, it was largely counteracted by a 
highly skeptical cast of mind. The sun shone above 
her, but the light and warmth of its rays did not fall 
upon her heart because of the shadow of her head. 
Whether this skepticism arose from a natural intel- 
lectual bent or whether it was the product of prejudices 
she had formed, it would be difficult to say. Perhaps 
there was a mingling of both. 

An exigency had arisen in the life of this young 
woman which made it necessary for her to rely 
wholly upon herself. Happy is the young woman 
who has acquired a trade or developed a talent by 
which she can meet such an emergency without de- 
pending upon others. From her childhood she had 
shown a skill with the needle and a genius in design- 
ing garments which bordered upon the marvelous. 
In her girlhood she was not fortunate enough to own 
a doll, except as she improvised one out of anything 
to which she could fit a dress; yet, as she had oppor- 
tunity, which was not often, she would play the dress- 
maker and delight her playmates with the exquisite 
garments she would design and make for their dolls. 
As she grew to womanhood she employed this gift in 
making all her own clothes and sometimes making 
dresses for others of her immediate friends. 

Conscious of her own talents and ability, she had 

come to X for the purpose of starting a high-class 

dressmaking establishment. Though she had to begin 
in a small way, it was not long until she had more 
work than she could possibly do. To meet the de- 
mands of her customers, she hired a house on one of 
the principal streets of the city and continued to add 
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to her help until her establishment became one of the 
largest and most popular of its kind in the city. She 
seemed to be possessed of a magic by which she could 
take the stoutest and thickest woman into her parlors 
and send her out remodeled into a figure of no ill pro- 
portions. Likewise she could take a few inches from 
the height of the unduly tall and thin woman and send 
her forth much better satisfied with the amended 
edition of herself. 

Such rooms in her house as she did not need for her 
work, she fitted up for the use of her help. These 
rooms she rented to such of her sewing girls as did 
not have homes of their own, and employed a house- 
keeper to prepare their meals and look after their 
needs — all this at actual cost and greatly to the com- 
fort and economy of her girls. She required them to 
work from eight in the morning until noon, and from 
one to five in the evening. Under no circumstances 
would she require them to work a moment after the 
hour for quitting. To the girls she called her place 
"our home." Her requirements were few and simple 
but were rigidly though kindly enforced. 

After she became acquainted with Mr. Armby, she 
counseled with him freely regarding all that had to do 
with the care of her giris. Because of his interest 
in the benevolent feature of her home, and because 
several of the girls were members of his church and 
congregation, he was a frequent visitor to Miss Lee's 
establishment, usually calling of an evening when she 
and her girls were at leisure. On such occasions, 
they very often discussed the work in which they 
were respectively engaged. 
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"I have never asked you, Miss Lee, what your 
church relations have been." 

"Pretty much what they are now, Mr. Armby." 

** Why do you not identify yourself with the church ? 
It is very evident that there is a strong desire on your 
part to do good. The church is simply an organiza- 
tion for the purpose of doing good; and by union 
with the church I believe one may multiply his useful- 
ness many fold. A soldier can fight to better advan- 
tage in the ranks." 

"You would not have me in your church, Mr. 
Armby." 

" Why do you think so ? " 

" For the reason that either I would have to profess 
what I do not believe or you ignore the requirements 
of your church in the reception of members. I am 
sure you would not do the one nor have me do the 
other." 

" And why would such a thing be necessary ?" 

'* Because I would have to assent to your declara- 
tions of faith or you would have to receive me with- 
out such assent." 

** Perhaps you have a misunderstanding of what the 
church requires in the matter of faith. If you will tell 
me what doctrines you cannot subscribe to, I may be 
able to explain them to your satisfaction." 

"No, Mr. Armby. I value your good opinion too 
highly to impair it by telling you how thorough a 
skeptic I am." 

" I assure you. Miss Lee, that 1 esteem more highly 
perhaps than you think, any favorable opinion you 
may have of me. So far from impairing that opinion 
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by a frank statement of your beliefs or doubts, I should 
respect you all the more for it." 

'* Well, then, to let the whole matter out in a word, 
I think I am an incorrigible little infidel. Take your 
so-called Apostle's Creed which all the orthodox 
churches accept and to which their members must 
subscribe. There is not a statement in it which 1 do 
not doubt, while some of them I utterly disbelieve." 

Albert sat for a moment looking into Edna's face 
which, though flushed under his scrutiny, wore an ex- 
pression so open and earnest that it woukl have been 
impossible to doubt her sincerity. 

** There, now," said she, 'M see I have disappointed 
you and damaged myself in your estimation." 

** To be perfectly frank with you. Miss Lee, I must 
confess to some disappointment; but you have by no 
means suffered in my esteem. I have now a diagnosis 
of the case and may be able to help the patient. If 
you cannot conscientiously unite with any of what you 
call the orthodox churches you might be able to satisfy 
yourself in some of the so-called liberal churches. As 
any government is better than no government, any 
church may be better than none." 

**! cannot quite agree with you there, Mr. Armby. 
The churches called liberal are, in my opinion, among 
the worst foes to Christian faith. They claim to be 
Christians and yet are constantly preaching their 
doubts. We expect the Bible to be assailed by out 
and out infidels; it ought to find only defenders in the 
pulpit." 

"Well, there is much truth in what you say. I 
have sometimes been tempted to discuss some of my 
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own doubts in the pulpit; but I think, after what you 
have said, I will not do so until I have run out of con- 
victions." 

**I did not suppose you had any doubts, Mr. 
Armby." 

There was a tone of disappointment in her words. 
Armby saw it, and in the fact made the discovery that 
it is unwise for the Christian minister even to let his 
people know that he has any doubts. 

*'I see," he said earnestly, "that you are disap- 
pointed. Let me assure you that on the great essential 
tmths of Christianity my faith is unhesitating and un- 
wavering. It is only upon some non-essentials that 1 
have any doubts whatever; and I am sorry that I gave 
any intimation of them." 

" Mr. Armby, I do not want you to doubt at all. I 
hope you will take what I say in the spirit I mean it 
when I tell you that you are the only minister I have 
ever listened to whom 1 believed thoroughly sincere 
and earnest in all he said and did. Since I began at- 
tending upon your ministry, I have found myself 
wishing that I too might believe, and have hoped that 
in time 1 might come to think differently from what I 
have thought from my early childhood. To discover 
that you, who have set me to thinking, yourself doubt 
in any important matter, would be fatal to any latent 
aspirations I may have." 

After some further conversation, Albert took his 
leave and went to his room deeply pondering over 
what had been said. He had awakened to a new 
sense of his responsibilities, not only towards Edna 
Lee, but towards hundreds of others, perhaps, who 
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looked to him and depended upon him even as she 
seemed to do. 

Edna first met the Rev. Dr. Augustus Topliff at a 
social gathering in the parlors of Trinity Church. 
When he was introduced to her, he grasped her small 
hand in his great fist with a grip that sent a pain to 
her very shoulder, while he bent upon her a gaze that 
caused her to shrink from him with undisguised re- 
pugnance. The blood mounted to her temples in 
crimson blushes, as she turned abruptly away. She 
avoided him the rest of the evening, though he often 
put himself in her way and sought to attract her at- 
tention. While she did not permit herself to notice 
him, she felt that his eyes were upon her. At last she 
left the church and returned to her home in order to 
escape his presence. 

A few days after Edna's first meeting with Dr. Top- 
liflf, one of the girls, whose duty it was to attend the 
door, reported to Edna that a gentleman was waiting 
to see her in the parlor. 

'* Who is he?" asked Edna. 

"He said I should not tell," replied the girl with a 
mischievous laugh. 

" O, you rogue! " said Edna as she playfully pinched 
the girFs ear and left the room. 

Imagine her surprise and disgust to find that her 
caller was the Rev. Dr. Augustus ToplifT. He did not 
remain long, and when he emerged it was with a 
hang-dog countenance. After walking down the 
street a few rods, he stopped, turned about and gave 
the house a look of malignant hatred. 
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love's sorrow 

Armby often met Evelyn Blakeslee at the church, in 
social gatherings, and not infrequently at her home; 
but she continued to treat him with such marked re- 
serve that he dared not indulge the hope that his love 
might be returned. 

There is no one more wretched than he who is tor- 
mented by a hopeless love. Goaded by this torture, 
Armby plunged headlong into his work without stop- 
ping to consider the effect upon his health and strength. 
There was more work about him than ten men could 
have done; yet he sought to do it all himself. The 
poor, the sick, the distressed were sought out as never 
before. Far into the weary night would he watch by 
the bedside of the dying. 

"1 find relief in this," thought he, "more than in 
anything else." 

But when in the privacy of his study or in the soli- 
tude of his chamber, his heart's hunger would become 
so intense as to drive him almost to distraction. He 
ate from a sense of duty and often spent the night 
with scarce an hour's sleep. 

Such a strain was more than even his strong frame 
could long endure. The tint of healthy color faded 
from his face while his great blue eyes seemed twice 
their usual size. All this became painfully obvious to 
his people. 

"5 
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**Mr. Armby is working himself to death," was 
often heard among his friends. 

The treasurer of his church board came into his study 
one day. 

''Armby," said he, ''I have come to see you on a 
little matter of business. We have decided to dispense 
with your services." 

Armby looked quickly into the man's face and read 
in its kindly smile a meaning not conveyed by his 
words. 

"I think you can dispense with them without any 
very great loss," said Albert, with an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at pleasantry. 

A close look at Armby drove all semblance of a 
smile from the visitor's face. 

''Really, Armby, you are seriously overtaxing your 
strength and must take a rest. Go to the coast, or into 
the mountains or on a hunting trip to the forest — any- 
where to get away from X ; and don't think of 

showing yourself here inside of a month." 

" That's easier said than done. 1 had to walk home 
last night after twelve o'clock because I didn't have 
the change in my pocket to pay fare." 

"It's your own fault, Armby. If we should pay 
your salary all in advance, you would give it away in 
a month." 

" How can I visit a widow's home and look into the 
pinched and bloodless faces of her children and not 
order the grocer to send them something to eat ? How 
can I go to the bedside of the sick and know that they 
have not suitable food and medicine and do nothing to 
supply their need ? How could I " 
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" Hold on there, Armby — all that is your own affair. 
But there is no sense in your trying to do a dozen 
men's work and breaking yourself down as you are 
sure to do if you go on at the present rate. We had 
a meeting last night and voted unanimously to give 
you a month's vacation and more if you shall need it. 
1 was instructed to give you a check to pay your ex- 
penses and not to charge it against your salary." 

Armby was out of his chair and had his friend's 
hand in his own warm grasp, while he struggled hard 
to keep back the tears. 

"God bless your generous hearts!" he exclaimed. 
*' You are far better to me than I deserve." 

"When would you like to go, Mr. Armby ? " 

" You will have to give me a little time to plan. I 
cannot leave just now, but " 

"All right, Armby. The money is ready when you 
are." 

" I thank you most earnestly! " said Armby. 

A week — nearly a month passed, but the treasurer 
did not receive the expected notice, though he jogged 
Armby's memory about it from time to time. 

Meanwhile the marks of wear became daily more 
evident upon Armby's care-worn face. As his body 
wasted away, his mind seemed to grow stronger and 
clearer, his sympathies warmer and his whole mental 
and spiritual nature more intense. His people would 
listen to his sermons entranced, and then go away 
filled with gloomy forebodings. 

" He has gone into a rapid decline! " said one. 

"A flame like that must soon burn itself out!" said 
another. 
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Meantime a year had passed since Albert and Evelyn 
first met, and during all this time he had borne his tor- 
ture in silence. A hundred times or more he had re- 
solved to declare his love to her, but had always been 
deterred by that same unbending reserve. At last he 
said, 

'* I can endure this no longer! It is better to be dead 
than to live this way. I will tell her. She is too gen- 
erous to disdain my avowal. It may give me some re- 
lief to have her know it. I will then have her pity, at 
least." 

The same afternoon a servant appeared at Evelyn's 
door, and informed her that Mr. Armby was in the 
parlor and wished to see her. 

A flush came to Evelyn's face while her heart flut- 
tered about like a bird in its cage. 

*' Tell him," said she, '* that I will be down in a mo- 
ment." 

The servant went to deliver the message, while 
Evelyn 'arose, put her hand over her heart, walked 
once or twice across the floor, paused an instant be- 
fore her glass and then descended the stairs leaving all 
traces of agitation behind. She entered the parlor and 
extended to Armby her hand with the same old heart- 
breaking reserve. 

Armby arose and took her hand in his. His face 
was pale, his head bowed, while his frame was in a 
tremor from head to foot. He lifted his eyes to hers. 

"Miss Blakeslee— let me say Evelyn, you must know 
— you must have known since first we met in this 
room that 1 love you with all my heart! " 

For an instant Evelyn's face was lily white, and then 
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two crimson spots bloomed upon her cheeks, while 
the tears hung upon her drooping lashes. Her bosom 
heaved in violent agitation as she sought to make 
reply. 

"Mr. Armby — I wish — O, I don't know what to 
say!" 

He led her to a couch and seated himself by her side. 

'• Evelyn, I have suffered in silence until I can endure 
it no longer. I have not dared to hope that you return 
my love; but I tell you, knowing that if you cannot 
love me you will pity me at least. Dear Evelyn, is 
there any hope ? " 

She gently withdrew her hand. 

"I have known it all the time," she said; "but 
hoped it might not come to this. I do not despise 
you, Albert. I am unworthy such a love as yours. 
More I cannot say— except that if you suffer, I suffer 
with you. 

"But can you not 

" I beg of you, Mr. Armby, not to press me further. 
1 would not give you pain, nor would I give you 
greater hope than I indulge myself." 

She arose and gave her hand in token that the inter- 
view was at an end. 

" Come to see me, Mr. Armby, as often as you like, 
but do not mention again the subject of to-day. If 
the time ever comes when it should be a matter of 
further conversation between us, I will gladly mention 
it myself." 

He took the proffered hand, pressed it to his lips 
and went away. 

When Colonel Blakeslee came home that evening. 



it 
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and kissed his daughter as was his wont, he observed 
that her cheeks were rosier than usual and that her 
eyes were red and swollen. 

''What's the matter, little one?" he asked. 

" O, I have had a little crying spell this afternoon." 

"Your eyes tell me that without your tongue; but 
what have you been crying about ? " 

"I will tell you, father, after dinner." 

During the dinner hour Colonel Blakeslee noticed 
that Evelyn ate sparingly, and that now and then her 
face became crimson while she was struggling to keep 
back the tears. 

They had not more than reached the parlor when 
Colonel Blakeslee said, 

"Now, little one, what is the matter?" 

Evelyn came and sat upon his knees, put her arms 
about his neck, buried her face on his shoulder and 
began to sob. 

* ' Why, Evelyn ! What can have happened ? I never 
saw you in this mood before! " 

She tightened her arms about his neck and nestled 
up still closer to him as she managed to say between 
her sobs, 

"Mr. Armby— told me that " 



" That you are a wicked little " 

"N-o, he told me that he loves me! " 

Colonel Blakeslee was silent; but he drew his be- 
loved daughter closer to his heart than he had for 
many a day, and smoothed her hair with his hand as 
he had done, O how many times! when she was a 
little child. Was it because he feared lest another 
should take her away from him ? Or was it because 
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of the sympathy of his great loving heart ? Both, no 
doubt. 

When at length he spoke it was with such tender- 
ness in his voice as Evelyn did not remember ever to 
have heard. 

** And what did you tell him, my darting?" 
" I put him off without telling him anything." 
"Tell me, little one, do you love Mr. Armby ?" 
"I have loved him, father, since the moment we 
first met!" 
Another long pause. 

'* If you love him why not tell him so ?" 
"If he were not a minister, I would; but I will 
never be a preacher's wife. I am not fit to be. I 
have always felt that way. And besides, things would 
be expected of me that I could never do, demands 
would be made upon me to which I could never 
submit." 

" You should have been frank with him, Evelyn, 
and told him this." 

"That was impossible. He is a king and the pulpit 
is his throne. He might be tempted to leave it for 
me, and then I should despise him. I would rather 
die than to put a temptation in his way." 

Armby's interview with Evelyn had given him a ray 
of hope. 

" I believe she loves me," thought he. " But if so, 
why had she wished that 1 would never tell her of my 
love ? She called me by my first name and told me 
that she suffered with me! Yet she forbade me to 
speak of it again. No! Her generous heart did not 
want to give me pain. I wonder what was in her 
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mind when she said that if the time ever comes when 
we should speak of it again she will gladly mention it 
herself! I think she loves me and that there is some- 
thing in her way — a prior engagement, perhaps." 



CHAPTER XII 

BLACKWING 

Edna Lee had been quick to notice the decline in the 
young minister's health. Like many others, she at- 
tributed it to overwork. 

''Mr. Armby," said she on the occasion of one of 
his evening calls, "you are working yourself to death. 
This strain will break you down entirely if you do not 
let up." 

" How can I do less while there is so much to be 
done?" 

*' I have one criticism of you, Mr. Armby, if I may 
be so bold as to say it." 

'* Speak out, Miss Lee. You will find that I am 
good at taking advice whether I profit by it or not." 

'* Well, you are like a general who tries to do all the 
fighting himself. Why don't you take it easier and 
send some of the rest of us to the front ? " 

" Would you go ? " 

"Yes, if you would let me fight in my own way. 
You said once that a soldier can fight better in the 
ranks. Yet I have read of scouts and sharp-shooters 
who did pretty good service on their own hook." 

"Which would you be, a scout or a sharp-shooter?" 

"A spy, perhaps. Seriously: when the sick are to 
be cared for and the destitute relieved, why do you 
not have others do it instead of trying to do every- 
thing yourself?" 

123 
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'* What would I be doing ? " 

"Directing others and saving your strength for the 
pulpit and other work which the rest of us cannot 
do. In my poor opinion, you would accomplish more 
without the danger of breaking down." 

Armby was surprised at such advice coming from 
Edna Lee, whom everybody regarded as wholly indif- 
ferent to such matters. The fact was, however, that 
the unfortunate among the poor had no better friend 
in the city. Her interest in poor girls amounted almost 
to a mania. So quietly was her work done that even 
the recipients of her benevolence were often ignorant 
of its source. 

The public held an altogether different opinion of 
this independent little woman. She, perhaps, was at 
fault that she was not better understood; but it suited 
her humor to do as she did. 

One evening just after dark, Edna called at the home 
of a poor family, one of the children of which was 
seriously ill. Soon after she entered there was a 
rap at the door. A tremor of loathing crept over 
Edna as the Rev. Dr. Augustus Topliff was admitted 
to the room. 

**You here?*' said he as he arched his eyebrows 
and glared at her from his cold gray eyes. ' M did not 
expect to find you visiting the sick," he added. 

Edna made no reply; but after speaking a few 
words of encouragement to the sick child, she left a 
bouquet of flowers and was about to depart. 

''Wait a moment," said Topliflf, ''and I will see you 
home. It is growing dark." 

" I prefer to go alone," she replied. 
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Nevertheless, when she left the room, ToplifT fol- 
lowed. They walked in silence until a short distance 
from the house. Then Edna stopped. 

** Doctor ToplifT, I demand to know the reason of 
your persistence in following me! '* 

**Let us not discuss the matter here," he replied, 
with an uneasy glance up and down the street. **I 
will go home with you, or anywhere else you say and 
then we can talk it over." 

" You will not go home with me and I will not ac- 
company you elsewhere." 

*' 1 would like to know what is to hinder me from 
going where I please," replied Topliff in an insolent 
tone as he glided up closer to her. 

**Have a care!" said she, stepping back as he ap- 
proached. **You doubtless think I have no one to 
protect me. I warn you that I am amply prepared to 
protect myself. If you follow me further, you do it 
at your peril ! " 

As she said this the rays of a distant street lamp fell 
upon her eyes. Topliff recoiled before this little 
woman as she flashed upon him one wrathful look 
and then disappeared down the street. 

Edna was utterly indifferent to many of the ordinary 
conventionalities of society. Not that she meant to be 
defiant of public opinion. It simply did not occur to 
her that her actions might be a subject of criticism. 
She paid little attention to the conduct of other people. 
So far as she was concerned they might do as they 
pleased while she took the liberty of doing the 
same. If she desired to go to the theatre alone, she 
went, and returned to her home alone, it mattered 
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not at what time of night. She was not afraid of 
anything. 
She was especially fond of horses and had brought 

with her to X one of the finest specimens of that 

noble animal ever seen in the city. He soon came to 
be known by the horse connoisseurs as '* Blackwing." 
Either in the harness or under the saddle, he was the 
fleetest of the fleet. There were some fine drives and 
roadways about the city. On any suitable evening, 
and often until late, she might be seen on the back of 
her horse for a long ride in the suburbs and sometimes 
far into the country. Her pet name for her horse was 
*'My Lover"; and he was the only lover she seemed 
to have or desire. Their affection was mutual. He 
was always delighted when she appeared at the board- 
ing stable at which he was kept, and relished the even- 
ing jaunts even more than his mistress. He seemed fully 
to understand her moods and to keep himself in har- 
mony with them. He would be walking quietly along 
the road when, at a word from her scarcely audible, 
or at a certain wave of her hand he would spring into 
a run swifter than the speed of a frightened deer. 
Even then the touch of his feet seemed so light that 
they could scarcely be heard a dozen rods away. It 
was no uncommon occurrence for one to be traveling 
along the road and hear behind him the stroke of a 
horse's feet. Before he could have time to look 
around, a black horse would go sweeping by with 
the speed of the wind, and the traveler would barely 
have time to observe that the rider of this flying steed 
was a little woman in a black riding habit, whose face 
was all aglow with exhilaration and delight. 
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On Sunday afternoons she was given to taking long 
rides into the mountains, when it was her delight to 
traverse the most unfrequented paths. Wherever her 
horse could find a place for his feet she would go. 
She was often seen from the valley, sitting upon the 
back of her horse on mountain heights where the foot 
of man seldom found its way. The result of all this 
was, that she became exceedingly popular among the 
owners and lovers of fine horses and subjected herself 
to the severe criticisms of the finicky and fastidious. 
She was equally ignorant of her popularity and of her 
adverse criticisms, both of which reached a culmina- 
tion on the occasion of the State fair held at X . 

It was suggested by an admirer of her horse that 
she enter him for the trotting races on the grand day 
of the fair. 

*' No one but myself has ever driven him," said she. 

" But a good driver can be had." 

"That may be; but I would not trust anybody to 
handle him." 

" I know a man who is the best horseman in the 
state. If we can get him, he will manage your horse 
perfectly." 

** I should have to be sure of that, even if I had de- 
cided to let the horse go." 

*' Your horse has many admirers. Miss Lee, and they 
would take it as a great favor if you will allow him to 
be entered." 

" I would be glad to please the friends of my horse, 
but I will have to think it over." 

"There is one thing, Miss Lee — you would have to 
stay off his back until after the fair." 
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'* Till after the fair! When is it to be ? " 

"O, it is nearly two months yet. He would have 
to be put in training right away. You could drive 
him all you please — the more the better.'* 

"That wouldn't make so much difference; I drive 
him a great deal anyhow." 

"You had better say yes, Miss Lee, and then I can 
engage the driver if he is not already spoken." 

"No. You may bring him to me that I may talk 
with him — meantime I will think about it. There is 
one thing I will tell you now — the man does not live 
who shall touch my horse with a whip. I would not 
even allow one to be carried." 

"That can be as you wish, Miss Lee." 

Edna finally consented to allow the horse to be 
entered. He was first accustomed to the track by 
being driven by Edna, then by the driver with Edna 
in the light buggy and finally by the driver alone in a 
racing sulky. The driver was really a capable horse- 
man and managed Blackwing with skill and ease 
notwithstanding the displeasure manifested by the 
horse at having his reins in the hands of any other 
than his own mistress. 

The day came. It had been announced that the 
black horse would be in the race and great expectations 
were raised. A large crowd filled the grandstand to 
overflowing, while lines of spectators stood along the 
fence inclosing the track. Edna was in the grand- 
stand, a deeply interested and confident spectator. As 
the horses came out she watched for her lover, and when 
he appeared, there was a murmur of admiration from 
the throng and some applause from his special admirers. 
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There was the usual delay, and manoeuvring for 
advantage. At first the black horse was quiet and 
tractable; but he grew nervous and impatient as time 
and again he came down to the line only to be wheeled 
about and returned to the starting-point again. At 
length he began to show signs of rebellion. 

Suddenly the radiance of Edna's face gave way to an 
expression of anger and indignation. She saw a groom 
hand the driver a whip. Edna quickly left her seat and 
made her way towards the track intending to demand 
that the driver give up his whip. But just as she 
reached the fence the word was given to go. The 
driver almost unconsciously touched the black horse 
with the whip. He would as well have goaded him 
with a red hot iron. Not for five long years had there 
been laid upon the black beauty a stroke of any kind 
other than of affection from the light hand of his little 
mistress. Quicker than thought the horse reared high 
in the air and then leaped forward with such force as 
to unseat the driver and land him ten feet away in the 
dust of the track. Blackwing, mad with fury, con- 
tinued to rear and plunge, striking with his fore feet at 
every one who tried to approach him. 

Edna had seen it all. She pushed her way through 
the crowd, climbed — almost leaped over the fence and 
ran to the horse, commanding all others to stand aside. 
At the sound of her voice the horse ran to her and 
thrust his nose into her hands for her caresses. She 
gave him but a touch and an assuring word and then, 
grasping the lines, she leaped into the sulky and spoke 
to him so low that scarcely any ears save his own 
heard what she said. In an instant he had gathered 
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himself together, and was fairly flying over the 
track. 

All this had required but a few moments; but in that 
time the other horses were several hundred feet in the 
lead. No one, unless it were Edna herself, supposed 
that the black horse could regain the lost ground, though 
every one applauded the courage of the little woman 
and the splendid work of her horse. By the time the first 
round was made Blackwing had gained half the dis- 
tance between himself and the other racers. When 
the second round was finished he was full abreast of 
the foremost horse. Every one felt assured that the 
race was as good as won. But just as he was passing 
the leading horse, the driver as if by accident, though 
on purpose, touched the black horse with his whip. 
The dastardly act was seen and understood by the 
spectators, who cried "shame! shame! " instantly the 
black horse was on his hind feet again and lunged as 
before; but Edna caught hold of the seat of the sulky 
so as not to become unseated, and at the same time 
called to the horse. He instantly quieted again at her 
word, stretched himself over the track for the last des- 
perate struggle to win the race. Slowly but surely he 
gained upon his antagonist. Edna had guided her 
horse so as to be out of reach of the driver's whip. 
Blackwing was a length at least behind the leading 
horse, while only two hundred yards of the race 
remained. Edna was seen to lean forward as if saying 
something to her horse. He understood. Every 
muscle of the splendid animal worked with the 
accuracy of highly wrought machinery. He lowered 
himself at least six inches and stretched himself still 
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closer to the ground. His small feet seemed scarcely 
to touch the track as he shot clean ahead of his an- 
tagonist and crossed the line a full length in the lead, 
while the vast crowd arose to its feet, and amid waving 
hats and handkerchiefs, sent up deafening cheers for 
the black horse and his brave little driver. 



CHAPTER XIll 

THE DEVIL A MONK WAS HE 

"I TELL you what, Sharply, i will not submit to 
being supplanted by that conceited young upstart! I 
have wandered up and down the valleys and through 
the mountains of that western country for more than 
twenty years when railroads were few and Indians 
were many, have borne the heat and burden of the 
day, and now this newcomer who scarcely goes be- 
yond the limits of the city unless it suits his pleasure 
or convenience, mounts to the very top m a day, has a 
larger salary and an easier time than I have, while the 
people are running after him as if they were crazy, 
fools as they are. I will not stand it! " 

So said the Rev. Dr. Augustus TopliflF as he brought 
his big fist down upon the table with a thump that 
made the glasses and dishes jingle. 

"I don't blame you, Topliff," said the preacher's 
companion, " only you will have to be careful to whom 
you say such things." 

** Why should I be careful ? Have 1 not the right to 
say what I please ? Not only will I talk, but I will 
act! 1 have the authority and the power to drive him 
from his position and I will do it. If I can't do it one 
way, 1 will another if it " 

" Still I must caution you not only to be careful what 

you say, but still more careful what you do. You 

132 
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must remember that Mr. Armby has many friends in 

X , not only in his own church but in other 

churches and among people outside all the churches; 
and they may not quietly submit to the course you 
propose." 

** D n his friends! I have friends too, even in his 

own church. You don't think I have spent ail these 
years in that country without making some friends, do 
you?" 

"Now, doctor," insisted Mr. Sharply, **you and 1 
fully understand each other. You are a gospeller and 
I am a lawyer. You can be a good deal of a sinner 
when you try and 1 can be something of a saint when 
it serves my purpose. You can swear a little when 
you feel like it and I can pray a whole lot when I have 
to. You can drink something stronger than water on 
occasions other than the sacrament. Indeed, 1 fear you 
are imbibing now to an extent which endangers your 
discretion. So we will postpone this matter * until a 
more convenient, season,' as you sometimes say. I 

will only add, that if everybody in X was your 

friend and at the same time the friend of Mr. Armby, 
and war should break out between you, the people 
would be against the one who began the fight. The 
dear people are sensitive about such matters. They 
expect peace among the preachers and will surely be 
with Armby if you make a fight upon him. Give me 
time to think the matter over and 1 may be able to 
make some suggestions that will help you out." 

This conversation, with much that had preceded it, 
took place at a table in the Shoreham Cafe, in the city 

Qf Washington, D» C. The two men engaged in this 
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convivial tete-a-tete, had long been close friends, and 
there existed between them a perfect understanding. 
They were on a visit to the capital — the lawyer upon 
some business of a political character, the clergyman 
on a trip through the east on behalf of the Mission 
over which he presided. When at home, they were 
both Christians of the most orthodox type and be- 
longed to the straitest sect of theoretical temperance 
advocates. When sufficiently far from home, they 
seemed to think that the eating of meat, or the drink- 
ing of a rich old wine or even something stronger was 
in no danger of making their brethren to offend; and, 
under the freedom from restraint which seemed so 
novel and delightful to the preacher, they would be- 
take themselves to some quiet retreat and eat and 
drink to their hearts*, or rather stomachs' content and 
sometimes discontent. 

On this occasion, these congenial spirits cautiously 
entered the Shoreham Cafe late one wintry evening 
and sought a small table in an obscure corner where 
the light was somewhat dim, so that in case the un- 
expected happened and some one who knew them 
should come in, they might escape observation. The 
two friends feeling themselves secure, ordered and 
drank round after round of the choice beverages for 
which the Shoreham is so famous, until the liquors 
began to evoke from the minister that remnant of the 
demon which is said to reside in the nature of every 
man however much of a saint he may be. Hence his 
jealousy of the Rev. Albert Armby began to arouse 
and shake itself as an offended lion. His tongue, 
rendered indiscreet by the effects which vinous, maK 
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and spirituous liquors seem to exert upon that unruly 
member, began to give utterance to the envy and 
malice which rankled in his heart. His friend, who 
never allowed his libations to go so far as to drown his 
own wits, seeing that, his reverend associate had drunk 
fully as much as was good for his health or his dis- 
position, thought it time to bring their feasting and 
conversation to an end. Both left the caf6 in the 
happy consciousness that they had come, had a good 
time together and were leaving unobserved. But one 

of the bar-tenders who had formerly lived in X , 

whispered in the other's ear and nodded and smiled 
towards the departing couple in a manner that boded 
no good to the Rev. Dr. Topliflf and the Hon. Mr. 
Sharply. 

Mr. Sharply was the very highest type of that rare 
specimen of the genus homo known as the hypocrite. 
While there are many examples of inconsistency, they 
are few indeed, who deliberately impose upon others 
while they do not deceive themselves. The philoso- 
pher had no need to say to him, ''Sharply, know thy- 
self! " He was perfectly aware that he did not believe 
what he led others to think he believed; that he was 
not the sort of man he led others to think he was; in 
short, he knew that his whole life was a deliberate 
imposition upon all who believed in him. He had no 
twinges of conscience on account of this course. He 
rather enjoyed it. He felt a sort of pride in the fact 
that he was able, so successfully and for such a length 
of time to deceive so many people, and exulted over 
the triumphs he succeeded in achieving through his 
duplicity. 
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After all, it is hardly correct to say that Jacob 
Sharply exulted over his achievements; for there was 
scarcely enough of the emotional in his nature for 
exultation. He made his moves, checked and em- 
barrassed his adversary until at last his opponent was 
crowded into a corner, hemmed in on all sides, de- 
feated, crushed, ruined it might be. Then Jacob 
Sharply would sit back in his chair with a lighted cigar 
in his mouth, in the smoke of which he seemed to be 
thinking of something far remote from the victory he 
had just gained. If his thoughts had any connection 
at all with his success, it was in coolly tracing the 
movements he had made in leading up to it or scruti- 
nizing closely the situation to satisfy himself that no 
further move was possible on the part of his opponent. 
That question settled to his satisfaction, he seemed to 
pay no more attention to the matter than the bronze 
chess player gives to the game after he has made the 
move which completes his victory. It was a danger- 
ous thing to fall into the hands of Jacob Sharply. 

There was one thing which, were it not for his 
motive, could be said to his credit, namely, that he 
was never known to betray the interests of his client. 
His one aim was to win. He rightly calculated that 
he had but to make for himself a reputation as a 
winner, and clients would flock to him like patients to 
the quack doctor who creates a reputation as a healer. 
Jacob Sharply was known to win his cases, and clients 
were numerous; for as a rule, those who go to law 
aim to win and are not overscrupulous as to the 
methods employed. There was no lack of clients 

with Mr, Sharply, an4 as lis mad? them pay roundly 
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for his services and required them either to pay in 
advance or put up satisfactory security, he had grown 
rapidly rich until he was known to be, not only one of 

the most successful lawyers in X , but one of the 

wealthiest citizens as well. He was, therefore, a man 
of great influence, and was often selected by his fellow- 
citizens to represent them in matters at the National 
Capital, where intricate, secret and not overscrupulous 
methods were required. It was upon some such busi- 
ness that he was a visitor to Washington, when learn- 
ing that the Rev. Dr. Topliflf was to make a trip 
through the east in search of funds for some scheme 
of his own in the west, he wrote to him to take in 
Washington on his trip. He knew that while the 
clergyman's cooperation would give moral character to 
his own schemes, he could make it to the fmancial 
advantage of the minister. Hence their presence at 
the Capital and their associations together. With this 
insight into Mr. Sharply's character and business 
methods it will be easier to appreciate the conversation 
between him and the Rev. Dr. Topliflf. 

The next morning the two friends met at table. 
After they had breakfasted, the clergyman said to the 
lawyer, 

" Sharply, let us go up to my room a little while; I 
want to have some further talk with you." 

Accordingly they went to a large comfortable room, 
richly carpeted and furnished with easy chairs, a divan 
and all else usually provided in a high class hotel for 
the convenience and comfort of its guests. When the 
two worthies were comfortably seated and had lighted 

their cigars, Dr, TopliflT began the ^pnv^rsatipn by 
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commenting upon the quality of the Havanas which 
the lawyer, knowing the proclivities of his clerical 
friend, had provided. 

"When I am at home, Sharply," said ToplifT, "I 
have to offer incense in the privacy of my study, ex- 
cept when I take a whiff at your private office or in 
your library at home. Indeed, old fellow, I do not 
know what I should do without you. By the way, 
I didn't say anything last night which gave me away, 
did I?" 

"N-no," replied his friend with some hesitation, 
*' can't say that you did. But it would not have been 
wise to say what you did at other places I can think 
of, or to any other person." 

The Rev. Dr. Augustus Topliff was given to half re- 
pentant moods when recovering from over convivial 
indulgence, when he would make Mr. Sharply his 
father confessor. Topliff's confessions were generally 
composed in about equal parts of efforts to show his 
consistency and attempts to justify his conduct by 
citing the example of some notable character whom he 
resembled at least in his weaknesses and wrong-doing. 

"Confound it!" said he, "whenever I mix my 
drinks, either before or after taking, they seem to be- 
fuddle my brain out of all reason and set my tongue to 
going at an alarming rate. Sharply, if other people 
knew what you know, they would call me a hypocrite. 
You know our church in its official declarations, is 
most pronounced in its opposition to drinking and 
even to the licensing of places to sell intoxicating 
liquors. 1 am with the church in this attitude. If I 
had my way, not a drop of the ^tuff should be sold or 
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even manufactured. So in principle I am a prohibi- 
tionist and entirely consistent in my advocacy of the 
doctrine on all proper occasions. But I like the blamed 
stuff and keep it in my home, under lock and key to 
be sure, in my own private desk; and when 1 am off 
on a trip like this I indulge a little as you know. 1 
don't feel very comfortable about it; but it is with me 
as it was with Paul, * for the good that I would, I do 
not ; but the evil which I would not, that I do/ " 

"Well, Topliflf," said Sharply, "I have given the 
matter of which you spoke last night, if you remem- 
ber what that was, some thought and am confirmed in 
my opinion that it will not do for you to make any 
fight upon Mr. Armby either in words or acts — ^at least 
any that can be traced to you." 

"Am I then, after so many years of toil and su- 
premacy, to allow myself to be supplanted by a young 
man practically without experience, just because he 
happens to have a good appearance and a little learn- 
ing?" 

Mr. Sharply rather enjoyed seeing his friend fume 
and wince under the jealousy that agitated him. So 
he said between his puffs of smoke, 

" Now, Doctor, you must not allow your feelings to 
prevent your doing Mr. Armby justice. Everybody 
concedes that he is a man of genuine ability. He has 
drawn to him, not only the masses of the common 
people, but the intellectual element of the city. There 
is nothing of the sensationalist in his methods, so that 
his popularity is liable to be enduring. Besides all 
that, TopliflF, has he ever done you any wrong?" 

"Whether he has or not," replied Topliff with in- 
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creasing passion, "either he or 1 must step down and 
out. You know that 1 have never had a man in that 
church, or in the whole Mission for that matter, who 
did not submit to my authority. Hitherto, if one of 
my preachers did not obey my instructions, I got rid 
of him. And 1 will get rid of Armby." 

*' Has he disobeyed you in any requirement you had 
a right to make of him ? " inquired the lawyer. 

"Not exactly that," said Topliflf, "but he goes 
ahead with many important matters without asking 
my advice and consent; which, in view of my experi- 
ence and position amounts to downright disrespect." 

"I am on his official board. Doctor, and sometimes 
attend its meetings. Whether he advises with you in 
all things or not I cannot say; but I know he often 
lays before the board recommendations coming from 
you and always does so with becoming respect to your 
position and authority." 

" And doubtless," said ToplifT with much impatience, 
"after having gone about among his special friends 
on the board and told them what to do with my rec- 
ommendations." 

"Can't say as to that," said Mr. Sharply. "You 
are still determined to get rid of him ? " 

"All 1 have to say is, that if he remains in Trinity, I 
will resign and leave the Mission." 

" Well, if that is decided, perhaps I can take the job 
off your hands and you need not have any apparent 
connection with it." 

"How will you manage it, Sharply?" asked the 
preacher eagerly. At heart Topliff was the very 

essence of cowardice, Whenever he knew that he 
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had a man entirely at his mercy, he was as cruel and 
despotic as a tyrant. In the presence of his superiors, 
he was as cringing as a sycophant. When he had to 
contend with one of sufficient standing and ability to 
cope with him, he sought by any means to obtain an 
unfair advantage. Therefore he fairly jumped at the 
lawyer's proposal to take the fight off his hands. To 
his eager inquiry the lawyer said quietly, 

"Nothing easier." 

"But how will you go about it? How can 
it be done without my having anything to do with 
it?" 

"I did not say you should have nothing to do with 
it," said Sharply. "I said you need have no apparent 
connection with it. If I am not mistaken, Topliff, that 
is exactly the way in which you have, for all the fifteen 
years I have known you, done every job for the doing 
of which you wished to escape responsibility. Very 
well. 1 have a motive which in this world's affairs 
ought to be stronger than yours. You commit the 
case to me as a client to a lawyer, obey my instruc- 
tions and remain in the background. When the case 
is won, as it will be, you pay me my fee." 

The Rev. Dr. Augustus Topliflf was not one of the 
Lord's poor. He had married a woman with a snug 
little fortune; and with her money had made some 
fortunate ventures in real estate, being careful that all 
deeds in the transactions should be made in his own 
name. He was surprised to have Mr. Sharply attach 
a fee as a condition to a voluntary service. He knew 
that while Sharply was not niggard in his use of 
money, he enjoyed almost passionately the pleasure of 
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acquiring it. After some reluctance which the lawyer 
did not fail to notice, he said» 

"Of course, Sharply, I do not expect a man as busy 
as you are to employ his time and abilities in my inter- 
ests for nothing. I will willingly pay you whatever is 
right." 

He said this with all the more reluctance because 
while he enjoyed the reputation of being a man of 
large liberality, he was at heart as niggard as a miser. 
He had acquired his reputation for generosity by mak- 
ing, on all public occasions and with as much show 
as possible, liberal subscriptions to schools, churches 
and other similar enterprises, and then paying them 
out of the standing subscriptions of some wealthy men 
in the east, or out of the missionary and other funds 
of which he had the manipulation. The lawyer had 
arisen and was walking back and forth, watching 
closely the face of the preacher and reading to the very 
depths his innermost thoughts. At last he said, 

" My fee in this case, Topliff, will be easy to pay. It 
will but require a little pleasant diplomacy on your part 
with a lady friend of yours." 

While it was a relief to Topliff that he would not 
have to part with any of his wealth to satisfy the 
claims of the lawyer, he was greatly surprised at this 
suggestion, for he did not suppose that Sharply ever 
gave to the gentle sex more than a passing thought. 

"With all my heart. Sharply," said the preacher. 
" But I cannot imagine any lady friend of mine in 
whom you can feel the slightest interest." 

Sharply bent down until his lips were close to the 
preacher's ear, and said something which caused the 
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clergyman's eyes to open to twice their usual size and 
to look at the lawyer as if he thought him more than 
half crazy. 

" By my faith, Sharply, that is a fee well worth the 
having. Rest assured, old boy, that I shall most cheer- 
fully do anything in my power to bring the prize 
within your reach." 



CHAPTER XIV 

PHANTASMAGORIA 

Imagine the disappointment, grief and humiliation of 
Albert Armby upon learning, soon after the return of 
Topliflf and Sharply from Washington, that a petition 
was in circulation asking for a change in the pastorate 
of Trinity church. He had believed that his services 
were acceptable to his people. His congregations had 
filled the large building to its utmost capacity. His 
hearers had appeared to be interested and pleased with 
his sermons. The most intelligent, thoughtful and re- 
liable people who attended upon his ministrations had 
often assured him that they but reflected the feelings 
of the congregation and of the city when they said for 
his encouragement, that never had they been served by 
a minister who gave such general satisfaction. There 
was a very large following of young people in this 
church and they flocked to Mr. Armby, with the feel- 
ing that they had in him a friend who understood them 
and sympathized with them, in whom they could 
implicitly trust and whose counsels they could safely 
follow. 

Every department of the church work seemed to be 
in a prosperous condition, insomuch that the whole 
city understood that this church was a model of syste- 
matic, enthusiastic and successful Christian work. 

Mr. Armby was honored by his fellow-ministers as the 
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leader of such a church; and to his tireless activity, 
his consummate generalship, his ability and power as a 
preacher and his unselfish devotion to the interests of 
all, was attributed, more than to anything else, the 
position and commanding influence to which his 
church had attained. Besides all this, he sincerely and 
devotedly loved his people. His every sermon, visit 
to the homes of his people — whether to the mansions 
of wealth or hovels of poverty, whether on occasions 
of joy or in times of sorrow — everything he did was a 
labor of love. When, therefore, he was informed that 
a petition was in circulation, for the purpose of secur- 
ing his removal from that church, it was a rude awaken- 
ing from his fond delusions. 

The tendency of the thoughts and feelings of a sen- 
sitive nature, is to swing from one extreme to another. 
Mr. Armby had been living in an atmosphere of mu- 
tual confidence, respect and affection. So he imagined. 
The question of whether or not his people trusted him 
and loved him, had given him no concern. He trusted 
them implicitly and loved them tenderly and deeply. 
Further than that he had taken no thought, other than 
to expend all his powers of mind and the energies of 
his body in their service. But when he learned, as he 
supposed, that they no longer desired his presence and 
his labors among them, he went immediately to the 
other extreme. As it appeared to him, he had all the 
time been deceived. His people did not believe in 
him; his preaching had not been satisfactory ; he had 
not proved himself capable of rendering such service 
as they desired. The people whose affections he so 
much treasured did not love him. Then he lost con- 
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fidence in himself. It did not occur to him to blame 
any one else. The people were right. Of course they 
were! How foolish he had been to suppose that his 
ministrations could meet the requirements of such a 
congregation ! True, they had come to hear him ; but 
this had been owing to their loyalty to the church and 
their sympathy for him. How considerate they had 
been! 

But why did they not come and frankly tell him all 
about it? If they had but sent a committee! But no! 
He had no right to expect that. It was much easier 
and much less embarrassing to get a few names 
signed to a paper than it would have been to tell him 
to his face that he was not acceptable to them and that 
therefore there must be a change. No, he would not 
blame them. 

He went to his room and shut himself in that night. 
He was ashamed to see any one or to have any one see 
him. He tried to think but his thoughts were all con- 
fused. He tried to plan, but nothing would take def- 
inite form in his perplexed brain. He recollected that 
his sermon was not completed for the following Sun- 
day morning, and tried to do something more towards 
its preparation ; but then it came to him that he could 
not endure to appear before his people again. 

"I will never enter another pulpit!" thought he. 
He had erred, as it seemed to him, in the hope he had 
indulged, that it was his duty as well as his high 
privilege to preach the gospel of Christ. It was not to 
him merely a conviction of duty from which he shrank 
and against which he struggled yet dared not resist. 
It was rather a privilege to which he did not dare as- 
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pire. In his estimation, the work of the Christian 
ministry was as much above any secular employment 
as heaven is high above the earth. To him its themes 
were the grandest that could inspire a human mind or 
engage a human tongue. Without intending it, he 
found himself drawn into this work as into a labor of 
love. But in his hour of doubt, and perhaps his hour 
of temptation, he said, "how foolish I was that I did 
not continue in my practice of law, instead of allowing 
myself to be attracted to a work too great for any 
ordinary man. I will return to my law and give place 
to some other who is better fitted for the work." 

It might, indeed, have been weakness in this man to 
give way under this unexpected opposition. How- 
ever, he had proved more than once that he knew how 
to meet and to conquer opposition if it came from 
without. He was simply overwhelmed under his 
sense of unworthiness and incompetency. 

It was long after midnight when he threw himself 
upon his bed in hope of finding in sleep, temporary 
relief at least, from his disappointment and humilia- 
tion. In this despondent mood, he tossed sleeplessly 
upon his bed until the eastern sky began to grow gray 
with approaching dawn, before he found relief in re- 
pose from the cares which so distressed his mind. 

In his disturbed sleep, he dreamed that the hour for 
the forenoon service on the Sabbath was at hand and 
that, as was his custom, he was alone in his study ad- 
joining the pulpit of his church. He made a memo- 
randum of the hymns that were to be sung, the scrip- 
ture lessons to be read and the text from which his 
sermon was to be preached. The organ struck up a 
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prelude while the great congregation was assembling. 
But the tone of the organ seemed harsh and discord- 
ant. He took advantage of the few remaining mo- 
ments to refer to his memorandum to assure himself 
that no mistake had been made as to the hymns or 
scripture selections. To his great confusion, there 
were no hymns in his book or passages in his Bible 
corresponding to the numbers on his memorandum. 
The prelude ceased, which was the usual signal for 
him to enter his pulpit. He pushed open the door 
leading from his study and took a few steps on the 
platform before looking up. As he lifted his eyes he 
stopped as if petrified. In the seats usually occupied 
by his choir, there were two old men whom he had 
never seen, each with his bald head bent forward on a 
book so as to conceal his face. Instead of the organist 
who usually presided at the organ, was an old man 
like the other two, his head bent forward on the organ 
keys so that his face could not be seen. He felt a 
chill come over him which seemed to strike to the 
marrow of his bones and freeze the very blood in his 
heart. He stepped to the pulpit which he found to be 
covered over with snow and fringed with icicles. He 
looked out over the great audience room. It was en- 
tirely empty, except here and there an old man ex- 
actly like the other three, with his head bowed upon 
the seat in front of him. He opened his Bible which 
felt like a block of ice in his hands. To his amaze- 
ment, he discovered that it was printed in characters 
wholly unintelligible to him. He looked for his hymn- 
book and memorandum, but they were nowhere to be 
seen. He glanced about the building only to discover 
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that the great windows had been supplied with glass 
which gave everything an ashen hue. The seats, the 
frescoed walls, the perfectly motionless and silent old 
men were of the color of ashes. He looked at his own 
hands. They were ashen also. He tried to retrace 
his steps and return to his study, but found he had lost 
the power to move and was fixed to his place as if he 
had been a man of stone. He closed his eyes to shut 
out the horrible sight. As he did so, he felt something 
warm touch their lids. He opened them to find the 
room flooded with a delicious light and thronged with 
eager people whose familiar faces were looking trust- 
fully up into his, waiting for him to speak, while a 
low sweet melody from the organ was dying away 
upon their listening ears. He awoke from his sleep to 
find that the morning sun was several hours above the 
horizon and was shining full in his face while some 
one in the room below was gently playing on the 
piano the melody which he had heard in his dream. 

Night has the power to magnify our fears and ex- 
aggerate our difficulties. Man no more thinks clearly 
than he sees plainly in the dark. Daylight chases the 
shadows from the earth and the phantoms from our 
minds. Now that Armby had awakened from his 
sleep, partaken of a wholesome breakfast and sat look- 
ing out into the sunlight of a cloudless day, he began 
to get a clearer vision of the situation. 

** How extensive is this movement to secure my re- 
moval ? How many names are there to this petition ? 
To what extent do they represent the church and 
community ? Is it wise for me to yield to this opposi- 
tion without knowing more about it ? " 
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With such questions as these pressing for answers, 
he was not long in deciding that the best course for 
him to pursue was to take counsel with some of the 
clearest-headed and truest men of his church. He was 
a man of action ; hence he was soon closeted with a 
few of his trusted advisers. He learned that his 
friends had not been idle, but were prepared to furnish 
him much valuable information. The paper had been 
signed by perhaps a dozen men and women out of a 
congregation of a thousand people. Some of these 
were quite prominent in the church, it must be ad- 
mitted; among them being Jacob Sharply. All the 
signers were known to be bosom friends of the Rev. 
Dr. Augustus Topliflf. 

One of Armby's advisers asked him the pointed ques- 
tion whether or not Dr. Topliflf were friendly to him. 

" So far as 1 know," replied Armby. " I have never 
thought anything about it. I know of no reason why 
he should not be. He always seems very friendly 
when we meet." 

" You can't tell anything by that. There has never 
been a man of any ability and influence at the head of 
this church of whom he has not become jealous. He 
has driven every man who has had substance enough 
to cast a shadow, out of the Mission. If you will dig 
deep enough, 1 think you will find him at the bottom 
of the whole transaction." 

This was a new phase of the matter to Albert 
Armby. 

"Well," said he, *M want to do what is best for 
this church. If 1 thought it would be to its interests 
for me to go, 1 would do so at any cost." 
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"You simply go about your business, Mr. Armby, 
as if nothing had happened. We will attend to this 
aflfair." 

The news had gotten abroad that a movement was 
on foot to secure Mr. Armby's removal; and, true or 
untrue, that the movement was in the interest of 
Dr. Topliflf. There was as great a stir in Trinity 
church as there is in a colony of bees when their 
hive has received a sudden jar. The church rallied 
about him with intense enthusiasm ; some of the peo- 
ple who had signed the paper came and assured him 
with tears in their eyes that their signatures were 
secured by false representations, and begged him to 
forgive them. The young people especially were up 
in arms and besought him for permission to start a 
counter petition. This he firmly refused, saying, 

"Be patient. 'Least said, soonest mended.'" His 
manly bearing and spirit of conciliation won the people 
to him as never before. 

A business meeting of the church was called. When 
the ordinary routine of business had been transacted 
and the meeting was about to adjourn, a highly re- 
spected and influential member of the church arose. 

"Mr. Chairman," said he, "I arise to a question of 
privilege. It is well known that a petition is in cir- 
culation requesting that there be a change in the pas- 
torate of this church. It may also be known that my 
name is attached to the petition. I take this opportu- 
nity to explain that my signature was secured by the 
representation that our present pastor had under con- 
sideration at the time, a call to a much more inviting 
pulpit, and that he desired to accept, but would not if 
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Trinity desired him to remain. Had I given the matter 
much thought, I would have known that a petition is 
not the best way for the church to express its wishes. 
I have since learned from Mr. Armby himself, that the 
invitation was promptly declined and that he had no 
desire whatever to leave Trinity. Offended by the 
imposition, I made a thorough investigation and have 
satisfied myself as to the parties at the bottom of this 
movement and the motive that prompted them. 1 
denounce the whole proceedure, and give notice that 
if it is persisted in, I shall expose its promoters and 
the animus of their conduct. Before taking my seat I 
will offer for adoption the following: 

« Hesohedf That Trinity church is thoroughly satisfied 
with its present pastor, and hereby assures him of its un- 
diminished confidence and love.' 

Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of this resolution 
and demand a rising vote." 

There was a chorus of seconds as the speaker took 
his seat, and a dozen men were on their feet demand- 
ing recognition from the Chair. 

" I think I heard Colonel Blakeslee's voice first," said 
the Chairman. 

'* I do not arise to make a speech," said the Colonel. 
"Prompted by strong feeling, some of us might say 
too much should we indulge in a general discussion. 
Without indicating how I shall vote, I move the pre- 
vious question." 

When a vote was taken, every man — ^Jacob Sharply 
included— was on his feet. 



CHAPTER XV 

PLEASANT DIPLOMACY 

The Rev. Dr. Augustus Topliflf, taking advantage of 
his clerical character, presumed upon a familiarity with 
people of prominence and refinement, unwarranted 
either by his intellectual attainments or his sense of 
propriety. He took the liberty of calling at the homes 
of the wealthy and influential families of the city 
whenever it suited his pleasure, and was free with 
his advice, whether it was desired or not. In the 
matter of match-making, he rated himself an adept. 
He had early offended Colonel Blakeslee by his at- 
tempts to foist upon that gentleman a wife not of his 
choosing. 

One afternoon Dr. Topliff called at the Blakeslee 
residence and found Evelyn alone. This suited his 
purpose. Evelyn shared in her father's dislike of the 
big clergyman, though she always treated him with 
the respect due one of his calling. 

" Evelyn," he said at length, "it is a wonder to me 
that some worthy man hasn't selected you for his 
partner." 

"Partner in what? "asked Evelyn, assuming igno- 
rance of his meaning. 

** Why, partner for life, to be sure." 

"Oh! And why should you wonder at that ?" 
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'* The man who wins Evelyn Blakeslee wins the 
pick of the flock." 

'*Dr. Topliflf, you but flatter me. If you knew 
what a virago I am! But, Doctor, I am not in the 
market." 

" No ? Perhaps the right bidder has not come along. 
I confess that he who carries off such a prize must bid 
high." 

Topliff had felt his way with such caution and with 
a show of merriment that left Evelyn in doubt as to 
whether he was not altogether jocular in his conversa- 
tion. Knowing his penchant for negotiating matri- 
monial alliances, and having a vein of the mischievous 
in her nature, she resolved to give him just enough 
encouragement to lead him into a full revelation of 
any schemes he might have. 

"If I am such a prize as you seem to think, Doctor, 
you would not expect me to be easily won, would 
you?" 

" Indeed not! I should expect the fortunate man to 
give quid pro quo — value received you know." 

"I am afraid the terms upon which I would con- 
sider marriage are such as no man could comply 
with." 

" They must be hard terms indeed, if some worthy 
man would not submit to them for the sake of " 

"There, Doctor; I will not allow any more of your 
flattery." 

"I was not intending to flatter you — indeed that 
would be hard to do. But what are the difficult terms 
you would propose ? " 

"1 would not even think of marrying any one who 
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is not as good a man as my father and who would not 
be as kind to me as he is/' 

"That is indeed a hard condition; for a better man 
—a more indulgent father cannot be found! " 

"I thank you heartily, Dr. Topliff." 

"Let me tell you," said Topliflf, "what the man 
who would become your husband ought to bring to 
you." 

" By all means, Doctor. That will be interesting." 

"Well, he ought to bring you a good character and 
reputation." 

" That's a good beginning, Doctor. What else ? " 

"He should be a man of undoubted intelligence, 
and he should have good social standing and plenty of 
money. All these you have to give, and are entitled to 
receive." 

" There is one thing you have omitted, Doctor." 

" And what is it ? " 

" Don't you think I deserve a handsome man ?*' 

" Beauty is but skin deep, and ' handsome is that 
handsome does.'" 

"Have you some one in mind whom you think 
would fill the bill?" 

"I have often thought that a certain man I could 
mention would make you an excellent husband — 
though he is a good deal older than you are." 

"O, you would have me become an old man's dar- 
ling ? " 

"He is not an old man by any means — he is just in 
the prime of life." 

" Oh ! Who is he ? You have excited my curiosity, 
you see." 
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"I will describe him and let you guess. He is a 
wealthy man of this city." 

"There are a good many such." 

** He is an eminent lawyer." 

** There are several of them, though not many who 
are single." 

" He is a prominent member of Trinity church, and a 
bachelor." 

** 1 must be stupid not to guess; but there are three 
or four I can think of who might answer the descrip- 
tion." 

** There is but one whose name deserves to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with yours." 

'* I give it up, Doctor. You will have to tell me out- 
right." 

*'Well, 1 think any woman, not even excepting 
present company, ought to consider herself fortunate 
to have the Hon. Jacob Sharply for her suitor." 

At the mention of Sharply's name, Evelyn burst into 
a hearty laugh, while Topliff twisted about in his chair 
undecided whether it were the better policy to join in 
her merriment or assume to feel offended. Evelyn re- 
covered herself and hastened to apologize for her levity. 

*• Forgive me. Doctor, it all seems so ridiculous that 
I " here she gave way to another hearty laugh. 

This decided Topliflf's course. He arose with pom- 
pous dignity. 

'* If you take my well-meant suggestions so lightly, 
my presence cannot be agreeable to you." 

He had unalterably committed himself. He could 
not now fall back upon mere pleasantry — he was in 
downright earnest. 
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"Do not go, Doctor. I did not suppose you were 
in earnest." 

Topliff resumed his seat while Evelyn by a strong 
effort restrained her desire to treat the whole matter 
with derision. 

**I was never more in earnest," said the clergyman, 
committing himself still more irrevocably. **Mr. 
Sharply is all I have claimed for him and even 
more." 

Evelyn changed her whole manner. She too be- 
came serious and inquired almost severely, 

"Well, Doctor, since you are so much in earnest, I 
would like to know whether or not you come with his 
knowledge and consent." 

This unexpected demand threw the emissary into 
some confusion. He did not relish the idea of lying to 
her outright, nor yet did he wish to confess the whole 
truth. 

"Well— not exactly; yet 1 happen to know that — 
that Mr. Sharply is thinking very seriously of " 

"Am 1 to understand then that I have been the 
theme of a matrimonial discussion between you and 
Mr. Sharply ? " demanded Evelyn, her cheeks coloring 
and her eyes flashing indignation. 

"You must not be offended, Evelyn," said the 
preacher. "We men often talk these matters over 
among ourselves without meaning any disrespect. 1 
assure you Mr. Sharply has only the most honorable 
intentions." 

" In that case, why should this subject be canvassed 
between you ? If he had such intentions why did he 
not come like a man and make them known himself ?" 
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Topliflf was taken aback by Evelyn's indignant de- 
mands and sought to cajole her. 

**Come, Evelyn, do not be offended. No disrespect 
was intended, I assure you. Mr. Sharply simply asked 
me to speak a good word for him. As an old friend 
of his and of your father's I consented to do so." 

"I think my father would not thank you for this 
impertinence. To Mr. Sharply I have no reply to 
make. To you I will say that this matter must never 
be mentioned to me again." 

** Why, Evelyn, you must " 

"Not another word on this subject. If you have 
anything else you wish to talk about, well and good; 

if not " Evelyn checked herself, but Topliflf could 

not mistake her meaning. 

"Really, Evelyn, I am sorry I said anything about 
it. 1 surely meant no harm, and 1 hope you will not 
take oflfense. Let us part the good friends we have 
always been. 1 should be grieved to think that Evelyn 
Blakeslee is angry with me." 

"Perhaps 1 was hasty," replied Evelyn. "At all 
events I shall not nurse my resentment. It is said that 
anger dwells in the breast of fools, and I trust I am 
not one of them." 

A few days after Topliflf's unsuccessful interview 
with Evelyn Blakeslee, he was closeted with Jacob 
Sharply in the latter's private office. 

"Just returned to the city, Topliflf. Anything 
new?" 

"Nothing special." 

"Anything more about the Armby matter?" 

"Nothing that I care to know or to repeat." 
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**-! take it that what you know is not very compli- 
mentary to us, eh ? By the way, have you played the 
diplomat with the queen of Sheba yet?" 

** Yes, and I think the man who stands in my way, 
stands also in yours." 

'• What makes you think so ?" 

** Well, I was unable to make any impression upon 
her. My wife tells me that it is pretty well understood 
among Trinity people that Armby is in love with her, 
while some go so far as to say that they are engaged. 
1 put this and that together and draw my conclusion." 

'* Humph! " exclaimed the lawyer. 

"She did not say a word against you, Sharply, 
though she became very angry when she knew that 
you and I had talked the matter over between us." 

" I don't know that that's a very bad sign. 1 have 
had precious little experience in matrimonial negotia- 
tions; but I know that when 1 get the drop on a fel- 
low in a suit, the first thing he does is to brag and 
bluster ; the next, he surrenders. It may be so with 
women." 

" But you haven't the drop on Evelyn Blakeslee." 

'* Maybe I can get the drop, or what amounts to the 
same thing, on her suitor." 

" What good will that do?" 

"She is like all the rest of them. Take one bauble 
out of their way and they will run after another. 
Evelyn Blakeslee is enariored with the fine appearance 
and the great popularity of Armby. Destroy the 
glamour and she may be attracted by the professional 
and social standing, by the wealth or the supposed 
wealth of Jacob Sharply." 
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** But she commanded me rather peremptorily never 
to mention the matter again." 

'*And yet, under changed conditions she might be 
glad to have you mention it/' 

*' Sharply, 1 cannot understand your determination 
to capture Evelyn Blakeslee. I did not suppose you 
cared a fig for her or any other woman." 

** You forget that Colonel Blakeslee is worth a cool 
million. I don't care a tinker's damn for his daughter. 
It's the fortune I'm after." 

** There's another thing 1 want to speak to you about, 
Sharply. How was it that when it came to a vote the 
other night on the Armby resolutions, you voted in 
favor of them ? " 

*' You're an old ninny ! Don't you see that if I had 
voted against them or even refrained from voting at 
all, the whole responsibility for the opposition would 
have been saddled on to me.^ By voting with the 
crowd, 1 stand in with them and keep in position to 
renew the fight." 

** Do you propose to renew the fight for his removal 
from Trinity?" 

"It's no use, Topliflf. He is too strong with his 
people. The impression has gotten abroad that the 
movement was in your interest and that you were 
probably at the bottom of it. The result is that he is 
stronger with his church than ever, while you have 
been greatly damaged in the estimation of the people." 

Topliflf was greatly oflFended by this statement of 
Sharply's and was disposed to resent it. 

** You need not take the matter so much to heart, 
Topliflf. I told you once before that if either of you 
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should assail the other, the people would side with the 
assailed against the assailant. If he had attempted 
some such movement against you, the people would 
have been against him. Some of your fool friends 
talked too much about Dr. Topliff as the successor of 
Armby, and the impression has gone out that you at 
least winked at the project.*' 

" Well then, am I to submit to this humiliation and 
disadvantage ? Is this peacock to go on strutting be- 
fore the community while 1 take my place in the fence 
corner like a whipped cock? You remember what 
you promised. Are you going to give up with this 
one effort ? " 

'• There are two sides to our bargain, Topliflf. You 
well know that you promised to do a certain thing for 
me in return. 1 think 1 have made about as much 
progress in carrying out my part of the agreement as 
you have in carrying out yours." 

" I have done all 1 could. It is no fault of mine if 
Evelyn Blakeslee does not take a fancy to you." 

" For that matter," said the lawyer coolly, *' I have 
done what I could and it is no fault of mine if the dear 
people do not seem to take a fancy to you." 

This remark stung the clergyman to the quick, as it 
was intended to do. The lawyer saw that he had hit 
his mark and then added, "1 do not blame you, Top- 
liff, in that you have not met with success; neither 
should you blame me for having thus far failed. 
When did you know me to give up after I once set 
about a thing ? Now the fact is that this man Armby 
stands between me and Evelyn Blakeslee, and at the 
same time stands between you and the dear people. 
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We have, therefore, a common enemy. Let us make 
common cause." 

"Well, what do you propose next?" 

"He is in your way and also in mine. The only 
thing is to get him out of the way." 

'* You don't mean to k " 

"Not exactly. There are but two ways: one is to 
do as you were about to suggest " 

" I made no such suggestion, Sharply. I was only 
asking " 

"1 know, Topliff; you were thinking about it and 
were about to speak of it and that suggested it to my 
mind, therefore I say that as you were about to sug- 
gest. There is another way which is meaner yet, but 
not so dangerous — namely strike at his reputation. 
Strip him of his good name, and he will be out of your 
way and out of mine." 

The preacher sat in silence for a few moments as if 
considering the statement of the lawyer in all its bear- 
ings. At length he said, 

" A minister's good name is as fragile as a woman's. 
Both are like a piece of rare pottery: they are beautiful 
to behold and greatly admired, but easily broken and 
can never be mended. But we would have to make 
sure work of it. No mere talk or suspicion would 
shake the confidence of these idiots in Armby ; they 
would as soon expect the heavens to fall as believe 
him guilty of any wrong-doing." 

"1 am a lawyer and know what proof is re- 
quired to convict a man. 1 will make the evi- 
dence against him so strong that he will believe 
it himself. But it will require money and plenty 
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of it and you will have to come down with the 
cash." 

"Now, Sharply, I haven't much money and "' 

"You know very well, Topliflf, that you needn't 
talk poverty to me. I know too much about you. 
Either you will or you won't and that's all there is to it. 
If you don't care to furnish your share of the funds, 
we'll just drop the matter where it is and swallow our 
recent defeat with as good faces as we can put on; 
but yours, I venture, will be a wry one." 

"How much will it require to see the matter 
through ? " 

"A thousand dollars at least — maybe more. You 
will have to furnish half of it. 1 will look after the 
balance." 

"Well, that seems dreadfully expensive; but I 
would give twice that sum, if necessary, to humble 
the pride of this upstart and drive him out of the city. 
But what will this money be used for? I do not 
see " 

"I do," interrupted the lawyer. "It does not 
take long to use up a thousand dollars in hiring 
expensive men to furnish evidence of something 
that never happened. Accomplished villainy comes 
high." 

"I would like to know something more definite 
about your plans." 

"Well, I intend to compromise him hopelessly with 
a woman." 

" What woman ? Any one in particular ? " 

"That little witch of an Edna Lee." 

TopliflF's eyes fairly glistened with diabolical in- 
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terest. He leaned over towards the lawyer and said 
eagerly, 

** Compromise him with her, and I will pay the 
whole expense myself. Here, I will make you my 
check for " 

** Checks are ugly things sometimes, we might have 
to explain what the check was for. I much prefer the 
cash." 



CHAPTER XVI 

WHISPERINGS 

If Edna Lee had not been carried away by the old 
impulsive and headstrong feeling which had been a 
marked trait of her character in former years, nothing 
could have induced her to undertake the feat of reck- 
less daring at the State Fair. But she had seen her 
horse come on the track, admired by all beholders. 
She knew what he could do, and would do with pride 
if properly handled. But when she saw the cruel lash 
laid upon him and witnessed the fury of his rage, she 
had no more control over herself than the driver had 
over the horse. 

Imagine her vexation when she saw her name prom- 
inently mentioned in the city papers, and found her- 
self the subject of conversation among thousands of 
people. All the newspapers with one exception, 
spoke in high praise of the dash, skill and courage dis- 
played in bringing victory out of apparent defeat for 
the horse. The one paper mentioned the matter with 
a fling, and with an insinuation of immodesty which 
stung her to the quick. She was all the more indig- 
nant at this insinuation for the reason that of late she 
had noticed in this paper an occasional slighting refer- 
ence to Mr. Armby and his work. Most of the people, 

including nearly all the men, had only words of praise 
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for the plucky little woman ; though some, principally 
women, saw in her conduct only a boldness and an 
audacity which no woman of becoming modesty 
would have displayed. 

The fact is, that for some time there had been no 
small amount of whisperings which were not to the 
advantage of Edna Lee. What were these whisper- 
ings ? Nothing! Who started them ? Who was the 

first whisperer? No one! If all the people of X 

had been asked if they had heard anything derogatory 
to the good name of Edna Lee, many of them would 
have said yes! If each one had been asked personally 
if he had started the said whisperings, he would have 
indignantly answered no! Did any one know any- 
thing derogatory to the character and good name 
of Edna Lee? No! How did it happen then 
that what no one had done had been done by so 
many ? How came it that what no one had ever 
professed to know, was apparently known by every- 
body ? 

Edna knew nothing of all this. She went about her 
business wholly unconscious that so many tongues 
were busy with her name. 

A million deadly disease germs swarm the air. The 
passer-by, all unconscious of their existence, goes 
through the midst of them. They swarm about his 
ears and eyes and mouth and nose; he inhales them 
with every breath, yet knows not that they even exist. 
But they mean to him long days and nights — weeks 
and months it may be — of racking pain, of burning 
fever, of delirious dreams; they mean poisoned blood, 
tainted breath, wasted body, pallid cheek, sunken 
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eyes and all too often the death agony, the winding 
sheet, the grave. 

Likewise one may walk amidst the whisperings of 
a thousand tongues wholly unconscious that they 
exist — whisperings so low that he cannot hear them 
however near; yet they mean to him or to her, days 
and nights, nay weeks and months and years it may 
be, of anxiety, of anguish of heart, of bitter tears, of 
discouragement, the loss of friends, of position, of 
hope ; all too often it means the despair that ends in 
crime, in a desperate life and a much more desperate 
death. 

A mob in its frenzy, each member shifting the 
responsibility to the others, will drag a poor, defense- 
less, helpless, probably guilty but possibly innocent 
victim through the streets, and amid the fiendish jeers 
of the crowd, assault, mutilate and disfigure the bleed- 
ing body until death comes to his relief. A mob of 
men will join to do such a deed when any individual 
of the mob would draw back in horror if it were pro- 
posed that he, with his own hands, single and alone, 
do the bloody deed. Nevertheless, every member of 
the mob, whether he strikes a blow or not, is as guilty 
before the law and in the sight of God, as if he alone 
committed the crime. 

Even so the one who joins the many in traducing 
the good name of a fellow-creature and sends that 
creature out into the struggle of life to find herself 
suspicioned, despised and spurned until life becomes 
too great a burden longer to endure; until driven into 
a frenzy of despair, she flies into the face of destiny 
and of God, is as guilty of the assassination pf h^r 
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character and the murder of her body, as if he alone 
had committed the awful deed. 

More than once, when Armby left Edna's home 
after spending a part of the evening with her, a man, 
muffled up to the ears, stood in the shadow of a tree. 
When Armby had passed by, this man carefully noted 
something in a book and then followed the minister 
to his home. For months, day and night, his every 
movement had been thoroughly watched. Armby 
paid no attention to the men who were on his track. 
He no more thought himself watched, than he thought 
of spying upon the movements of others. Neverthe- 
less, in a certain office which he often visited and 
where he was received with demonstrations of wel- 
come, he could have been told at any time all that he 
had done these many weeks. 

Armby was a man who stood neither upon cere- 
mony nor appearances. He went any place where he 
believed he was needed. No hovel was too low, no 
quarter too disreputable for him to visit upon his 
Master's business. He had but to know that the sick 
or dying had need of his presence. He believed that 
one whose soul was afflicted with sorrow or despair 
was even in more urgent need of Christian ministry 
than those afflicted with bodily disease. A call from 
such was as imperative to him as if the Master had 
stood at his side and said " go! " 

One evening about dusk, he heard a nervous knock 
at his study door. 

"Come in!" was Albert's welcome response to all 
comers. Upon turning in his office chair to greet his 
visitor he was astonished to see Edna Lee standing in 
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the half-open door. Anxiety and sadness were pic- 
tured upon her face. 

"Why, Miss Lee! What " 

" Excuse this interruption, Mr. Armby. I have come 
to ask if you can go to see a little friend of mine who 
is dying. I have been to her every day, but she says 
she wants to see Mr. Armby.' 

Edna's eyes were moist and her voice tremulous 
with feeling. By the time she had made her request 
Armby had donned his hat, slipped on a light over- 
coat and stood ready to go. 
"Where shall 1 go and for whom shall 1 enquire?" 
" I have my horse and buggy and will take you." 
Within three minutes they were in the light buggy 
behind the black horse, whirling down the street to 
the bedside of a dying child. They entered a humble 
cottage, the exterior of which bore every mark of 
neglect, while within, it was the abode of respectable 
poverty. Cleanliness and scarcity were everywhere 
evident. The widowed mother sat weeping beside 
the child, her grown daughter standing, with swollen 
eyes at the foot of the bed. Albert recognized this 
daughter as one of Edna's sewing girls. 
'• Mrs. Lovelace," said Edna, "this is Mr. Armby.'* 
The sick child was lying in a stupor; but at the 
sound of Edna's voice, she opened her eyes while a 
sweet smile overspread her thin face. Edna was at 
her side in an instant, holding the little wasted hands 
while she tenderly kissed the child's brow. 

"1 was dreaming about you," said the girl, "and 
thought you were dressed in white and had white 
flowers in your hair. O, you were so beautiful ! " 
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The child's face was radiant, while her lustrous 
black eyes glowed with unnatural light. There was 
a strange sweetness in her weakened voice which 
thrilled Albert's heart with mingled pleasure and pain. 

" Helen," said Edna, "Mr. Armby has come to see 
you." 

The child turned her head towards Albert, the smile 
still lighting up her face. 

* ' And he was with you in my dream ! " 

Edna yielded her place to Albert. 

** And you wanted to see me, Helen ?" said he. 

"Yes. I have heard you preach. Once you told 
us that because God loves us so, we ought to love 
Him. 1 have loved Him ever since. It is so sweet to 
love ! 1 have loved you too, Mr. Armby, and Miss Lee." 

"I am glad that you love me, Helen, but gladder 
still that you love God. We all love you." 

"I know you do, — ^you love everybody! " 

After an hour spent in this humble home, whose 
brightest light was so rapidly burning out, Albert and 
Edna took their leave and drove leisurely to Edna's 
home. They rode in silence for a time. At length he 
said, 

" 1 never saw so bright a mind in one of her years. 
1 am so glad that you came for me. I shall be a better 
man for having met this child! " 

"She has done more to banish my doubts than all 
the preaching 1 have ever heard," replied Edna. 

" What a pity she cannot live. With suitable oppor- 
tunities, what a bright future she might have." 

"It don't seem right to me that such a girl should 
have §uch surroundings." 
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" I have never been ambitious to be rich, and yet I 
have often longed for wealth that I might carry out 
some ideas I have. I would like to establish a home for 
friendless children and another for friendless women." 

It was Armby's devotion to the unfortunate in every 
station of life that had won Edna to him and to his 
church. And when he outlined to her the work he 
would carry out if he had the means, her face fairly 
glowed with enthusiasm. 

"And you would let me help you, wouldn't you?" 

"You know, Miss Lee, that I am always glad to 
have you help me." 

" it is very little that I can do, Mr. Armby." 

"More than you think. It is much, very much to 
me to know that I have your sympathy and good will." 

Often after this conversation, Albert would find an 
envelope in the contribution basket, marked " For the 
friendless children!" The name of the donor never 
appeared, but the contents of the envelopes would 
have done credit to a liberal soul of ample means. 
As it was, they came from the hands of a little woman 
who earned her living with her needle, whose faith 
did not go much beyond the pulpit of the church she 
attended, but who had a large place in her heart for 
the children in need of help. 

Albert's next call upon Edna was shortly after the 
incident at the State Fair. In the course of their con- 
versation, he said to her with more than ordinary 
feeling in his voice, 

" 1 want to tell you, Miss Lee, that 1 know very 
well where the contributions for the friendless chil- 
dren come from." 
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Edna colored deeply and was about to deny that she 
had anything to do with it; but there was something 
that checked her. She said within herself, "No! 1 
must not try to deceive this man/' and kept silent. 
He added, 

*' 1 am afraid you are giving more than you can af- 
ford to give." 

"Mr. Arm by, pray say nothing more about it. 1 
know you will use the little 1 can spare much more 
wisely than 1 could. It will be a favor to me if you 
will continue to do so." 

**God bless you, Edna, — I beg your pardon, I " 

'* Never mind, Mr. Armby. It seems good to have 
some one speak to me as my dear foster parents used 
to do." 

" Thank you! I was about to say that what you give 
shall be devoted to the purpose for which it is given 
and used as wisely as I know how to use it." 

*' You have no need to tell me that. 1 know it full 
well. But there is another matter about which 1 have 
wanted to speak to you." 

Here she colored again and showed no little embar- 
rassment. 

" Have no hesitation in saying to me anything you 
wish," said Albert encouragingly. 

**Well, you have heard all about that escapade of 
mine at the fair. 1 have wished very much for an op- 
portunity to explain to you " 

**No explanation whatever is necessary. I was 
present and saw it all; and when you came out vic- 
torious, 1 found myself on my feet, waving my hat 
and shouting with tha rest of them." 
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The tears were in Edna's eyes. She feared lest she 
had suffered in his estimation; but now she finds to 
her joy that he saw it all and approved. 

**But/' said she, ** while you witnessed what hap- 
pened, you cannot understand what my feelings were. 
When I saw the driver with the whip in his hand after 
having faithfully promised not to carry one, I was be- 
side myself with anger. I knew what the result would 
be if he so much as touched the horse with it. When 
I left my seat, it was to demand that the whip be given 
up. As I was making my way through the crowd 
and just as I reached the fence, I saw him strike the 
horse. You saw how frantic with rage my horse be- 
came. Well, some old reckless spirit seemed to take 
possession of me and without thinking for a moment, 
or caring, to tell the truth, how it would look or what 
the people would think, I found myself behind the 
horse, flying over the track." 

'* I was within a few feet of you when you arose to 
leave the stand. I had never seen such an expression 
on your face. I knew that something was wrong and 
soon understood it all." 

*' Well, while I regret that it ever happened, I should 
probably do the same thing again under similar cir- 
cumstances. Since you do not blame me, I could not 
have done anything very bad and shall feel much more 
comfortable about it." 

Mr. Armby took his leave, shadowed as before by 
the mysterious watcher. 

The same evening, after Edna had retired, it occurred 
to her for the first time, to pay some attention to the 
feeling she entertained for this handsome young min- 
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ister. From the first, she had been strongly attracted 
to him and had felt a great admiration for him. Her 
attachment — if so strong a word may be used — 
strengthened as she came to know more of him and 
of his work. His conversation that evening, his ap- 
proval of her conduct at the fair, his sympathy with 
her in the matter of her contributions, his calling her 
by her first name, all tended to awaken within her a 
feeling which amounted, perhaps, to more than ad- 
miration. 

"I love Albert Armby ? Never! What would it 
avail me if I should ? Who am I — what am I — to fall 
in love with such a man ? How foolish I am to think 
of such a thing! How does one know that she loves ? 
Why is it that his presence brings me so much pleas- 
ure? Why am I forever thinking of him? Pooh! 
Have I not long since determined never to love any 
one?" 

That is all very well, Miss Edna Lee; but have you 
not learned that the heart does not choose, but simply 
loves and that too, sometimes, against the will and 
contrary to all sense and reason ? that it is incorrigibly 
perverse and will take its own course in spite of the 
cooler counsels of the head ? The mountain-top may 
be wreathed in snow, but the volcano burns on be- 
neath. 

"Then, he is engaged, so they say, to the rich and 
popular Evelyn Blakeslee. For me to love him would 
be to thrust my hands, nay my heart into the fire. If 
I cannot go to his church without making the fatal 
mistake of falling in love with him, I will stay away. 
I will leave the city — will go so far away that I shall 
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never hear of him again, before I will be guilty of such 
folly!" 

Thus Edna thought and resolved, not knowing that 
love, like gravitation, reaches to all distances; and, un- 
like gravitation, is not diminished in its strength by 
the intervention of space. Neither did she know, as 
at last she fell asleep, into what a hell she was to be 
plunged, into what a heaven lifted, by her love for 
Albert Armby. 



CHAPTER XVII 

A THUNDERBOLT 

Edna Lee's home was situated at the corner of Maple 
and Sixth Streets, fronting on the former which was 
one of the principal streets of the city. Sixth Street 
was a narrow thoroughfare from which there was a 
side entrance through a small porch into Edna's pri- 
vate room. This room was separated by draperies, 
from a large room fronting on Maple Street which was 
used as a parlor and reception-room. The block op- 
posite Edna's home on Sixth Street, was occupied by a 
public school building which stood back in the middle 
of the lot some distance from the street. This street 
was not only narrow, but was so poorly lighted that it 
can scarcely be said to have been lighted at all. 

An unusual thing happened; Mrs. Topliflf paid a 
visit to Edna Lee. She was shown into the parlor and 
Edna was informed of her presence. 

"1 have long intended to make you a social call," 
said the visitor, '*but have neglected it for no good 
reason. 1 wanted to see you on a matter of business 
and so concluded to kill two birds with one stone." 

Edna had learned to dislike Mrs. Topliflf, but felt 
that she must treat her civilly. 

"Really, Mrs. Topliflf," said she, "I am kept so 
busy with my work that 1 have little time for socia- 
bility or anything else." 

176 
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" You do not go into society much, then ? " 

"Scarcely at all. Most of my evenings are spent 
riding. Occasionally I go to the theatre and on Sun- 
days to church." 

" What church do you attend ?" 

''Trinity." 

'* They had some trouble in that church recently." 

**1 had not heard of it." 

**Have not heard of it! Didn't you know that a 
petition had been circulated for Mr. Armby's re- 
moval ? " 

Edna knew that Mrs. Topliflf was not at all friendly 
to Armby and shrewdly concluded to draw her out, 
or, as the old saying is, give her rope. 

"I had heard of that," she replied, "but did not 
know there was any trouble about it. I understand 
that the movement was killed by a unanimous vote at 
a business meeting of the church." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Topliflf, "but I happen to know 
that some whose names were on the petition voted for 
the resolution." 

" Well, Mrs. Topliflf, do you think that was real 
honest ? " 

"Whether it was or not," replied Mrs. Topliflf with 
some spirit, " if it had been my husband and such a 
paper had been circulated he would have resigned." 

" Perhaps Mr. Armby is not so sensitive as Mr. Top- 
liflf and has not the same high sense of honor," said 
Edna archly. 

" I know he hasn't," replied the visitor. " If Armby 
does not resign after being asked to go, he may wish 
he had." 
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** I entirely agree with you, Mrs. Topliflf," said Edna. 
" If a minister will not go when his church wants to 
get rid of him, he ought to be compelled to leave." 

Mrs. Topliff was delighted. At last she had found 
one of Armby's congregation who was of her own 
way of thinking. At this moment Edna's presence 
was required in the sewing-room. 

"You will excuse me a few moments." 

"Certainly!" 

While Edna was out, Mrs. Topliff hurriedly ex- 
amined the room, pushed aside the draperies, entered 
Edna's private chamber, tried the outside door, re- 
sumed her seat and was quietly scanning a fashion 
book when Edna returned. 

"Do you like Mr. Armby's preaching, Miss Lee?" 

" O, as well as any. The fact is that there are very 
few preachers 1 care to hear. As a rule they are not 
interesting; and what is worse, I think that some of 
them are not very honest." 

" Do you think that of Mr. Armby ? " 

" I would not want to be so personal as that. He is 
a good speaker and may be honest enough for what I 
know." 

"How would you like to make a practical test of 
his honesty ? " 

"In what way, Mrs. Topliff?" 

"Do you know that there are lots of people who 
believe he thinks a good deal of you ? " 

"Of me!" 

"Yes, of you. Does he not pay marked attention to 
you ? Does he not always show a good deal of pleas- 
ure when he meets you ? Does he not often come to 
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see you ? What other woman does he visit as often 
as he does you ? Where else does he spend as many 
evenings as he does here ? You are blind if you do 
not see that there is something in all this." 

*'But, Mrs. Topliff, is he not engaged to Miss 
Blakeslee ? " 

Mrs. TopliflF leant forward towards Edna and low- 
ered her voice as she replied, 

"Not that anybody knows of. But if he is, what 
of it ? Evelyn Blakeslee may be his sweetheart, but it 
is your own fault if you do not have him for your 
lover." 

There was an expression on Mrs. Topliff s face and 
a significance in her tone and manner that could leave 
no doubt of the meaning of her words. A pet panther 
may be a pretty plaything but exceedingly dangerous 
when enraged. Edna's mild blue eyes suddenly as- 
sumed a greenish hue while a blaze of wrath and in- 
dignation flashed from them before which Mrs. Top- 
liff shrank and cowered as she would before a panther 
crouching for its leap. With a supreme effort Edna 
controlled herself. 

''And this from you, a minister's wife! And this 
is the business concerning which you have come to 
see me!" Then pointing to the door, she continued: 
"Leave instantly and never darken my door 
again ! " 

Mrs. Topliff slunk from the room, glad to escape the 
fury she had provoked. 

"Did you call on Miss Lee to-day?" Dr. Topliff 
asked of his wife that evening. 

"The next time," she answered sullenly, "you 
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want anybody to try that sort of a job, you will get 
some one else or go yourself." 

'*Whew! Since when have you become so un- 
ruly?" 

'Mt ought to be enough that I am the bearer of all 
the gossip and tattle I hear, without trying to pry into 
the virtue of any woman you may chance to suspect." 

'* 1 take it that you did not meet with a very warm 
reception." 

"I met with a decidedly cool reception and a red 
hot ejection." 

** She didn't take kindly to your suggestions then ? " 

" Kindly! I don't propose to make another visit to 
a wild-cat for you or for anybody else ! " 

Soon after Mrs. Topliflf's visit to Edna's home, two 
men might have been seen almost any night prowling 
about the place on the Sixth Street side. On two dif- 
ferent nights when Edna was known to be away, one 
of these men stood on the corner opposite, while the 
other mounted to the little porch and spent some time 
at Edna's door as if trying to fit a key to the lock. On 
the second night he cautiously opened the door and 
entered the room. After a few moments he emerged, 
closed the door, locked it, crossed the street and joined 
the man who had been keeping watch. 

" It's all right," said he. '* It fits to a dot. I looked 
'round a little to git the lay of the land." 

"You are a bold devil, Mike, and are always stick- 
ing your head where it has no business. Never go 
farther than you are told." 

"You're too durned skeery, Ned." 

"The fact is, that I don't like this business a little 
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bit and don't propose to go any further into it than I 
have to. When 1 am told to fit a key to a door I am 
not going to prowl around inside." 

**Ned Franklin ain't Mike Karns." 

*' And I am devilish glad of it! But we mustn't be 
seen here together. We will separate to meet at 
Hank's place. You walk slowly and manage to get 
there some time after 1 do." 

The man addressed as Ned, walked briskly along 
Sixth Street for several squares. Turning into the 
main business street of the city, he passed along that 
thoroughfare until he came to a saloon situated at the 
corner of a very narrow street. The building was a 
dilapidated affair and but dimly lighted. A free lunch 
sign stood at the side of the door. Ned paused a mo- 
ment in front of the saloon and then entered. He called 
for a schooner of beer, took two small pieces of rye bread, 
placed a slice of Bologna sausage between them, went 
to a small table in an obscure corner of the room and 
began to eat the sandwich and wash it down with his 
beer. 

In a few moments his accomplice entered. Looking 
around he spied, as if by accident, Ned Franklin. 

"Hello! Ned. You here?" 

With this he too ordered his beer and was soon 
seated at the table with Ned. Gradually their conver- 
sation lowered until it could not be overheard. 

"Did he give you the money to pay for it, 
Ned?" 

"Of course he did. How else could 1 get it?" 

" Gosh ! couldn't we hev a blow out though ? " 

"But we won't." 
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'*No, it wouldn't pay. We're playin* fer a bigger 
stake." 

'* We'll have to stow the bottles away in our 
pockets. It wouldn't do to be seen with them in a 
basket." 

** D'ye think they'll let you hev the other stuff ? " 

** They'll let me have anything I can pay for. Old 
Squills would sell his glass eye if he could get a cent 
more for it than another would cost." 

By this time the lunch had been swallowed and 
Mike left after telling Ned good-night so loudly as to 
make sure that he was both heard, and seen to depart. 
After Ned Franklin had chatted a few minutes with 
the barkeeper he too went out and joined Mike who 
was waiting for him in the narrow street. It was 
little more than a dark, dingy alley with a row of di- 
lapidated wooden buildings on either side which were 
occupied mainly by saloons, small shops, cheap 
restaurants and lunch counters. The upper stories 
were used for cheap lodgings and as rendezvous for 
the lowest classes of both sexes. 

The two men made their way to a narrow building, 
the ground floor of which was scarcely more than a 
hole in the wall. A red and blue light struggled 
through the dirt-covered window glass. Within, 
there was almost as much confusion as in a Chinese 
junk shop. Bottles, packages, boxes, etc., mingled in 
veritable chaos. It was all order, however, in the 
noddle of the little old stoop-shouldered man with un- 
kempt whiskers and one glass eye. It was here that 
liquors, opiates and other drugs were dispensed for 
cash to the denizens of this disreputable quarter. The 
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proprietor read the scrap of paper that Ned handed 
him, and t^en keenly eyed the two men with his one 
good eye. 

" I don't sell that to everybody," said the old chem- 
ist. 

'*1 don't want you to sell it to everybody — I want 
you to sell it to me," replied Ned. 

" What do you want with it ?" 

"That's my business." 

"And it's my business " 

" To sell it when you get a chance. Here is another 
order that I want you to fill at the same time." 

"O," said the druggist, as he read the second scrap, 
"I see. You want to get somebody drunk and then 
put him to sleep, eh ? " 

* ' What the devil is that to you ? Fill these orders 
and be quick about it," replied Ned, at the same time 
flourishing a bank note before the old man. It was 
enough. With one quick glance at the money, he 
shuffled off to the rear of the room and disappeared 
behind a screen from which, through a small opening, 
frequently glanced a keen black eye. 

An hour later, Ned Franklin and Mike Karns were 
sound asleep in a rickety old story-and-a-half house, 
on an alley about four blocks from the home of Edna 
Lee. In one corner of the room was a neat, new 
basket containing a half dozen bottles of choice old wine. 

The next afternoon the Rev. Dr. Augustus Topliff, 
and the Hon. Jacob Sharply were locked within the 
latter's private office. 

"How are matters going. Sharply?" asked the 
preacher. 
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" Like clock work," was the lawyer's reply. 

" Is there no chance of a slip ? " 

"O, there is always more or less uncertainty. The 
mine is laid, and the fuse is attached. All that remains 
is to get the enemy over the mine and light the 
fuse." 

** How will you get him there ?" 

"That will be easy enough. He goes often of his 
own accord; but the thing is to get him there at the 
right time. I think 1 have all that pretty well planned." 

"You don't think there is any danger of our being 
suspected, do you ? " 

"What's the difference? To be suspected is one 
thing, to be found out is another.' 

" O, I wouldn't have any one think that I 

"Nobody will think it if you play your part. All 
you have to do is to stay in the background and be 
very sorry. But you must not overdo even that." 

"How have you managed with the Chief of 
Police?" 

<* That has been the most difficult task. I first put 
him under a pledge of secrecy and then told him of my 
suspicions. He seemed very much surprised that I 
should ask the police to keep an eye on my own preacher. 
But when I explained that if Armby is a wolf in sheep's 
clothing he deserves all the more to be exposed, he 
appeared to be satisfied. I have no fear of him. He 
owes too much to me." 

" Have you fully arranged matters with him ?" 

"He simply says, 'furnish the evidence and I will 
act.'" 

"Well, 1 hope there will be no failure. Do you 
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think any of the men you have employed are liable to 
turn traitor ? " 

"What would they gain by that? They are in it 
for the money. After the work is done, they will 
keep mum to save their own skins. But to make 
doubly sure, I have arranged to get rid of the whole 
outfit." 

" I think that is a wise move." 

" I am glad you think so; for it will cost a lot more 
money than 1 first thought." 

** More than a thousand dollars ?" 

" A good deal more. You see, I decided to ship 
two of them off east. 1 would send all of them ; but 
Ned Franklin, for some reason, will not go, and Mike 
Karns will not agree to take his greasy old squaw." 

'* But why be at the expense of sending them off 
east?" 

" Because they will gravitate to the large cities, get 
themselves into trouble and be put behind the bars. 
Then nobody will believe what they say. As for Ned 
Franklin, I have planned a decent burial for him, while 
Mike is completely under my thumb. He knows that 
I can clap him behind the iron grates any day." 

**This blamed business is costing a lot more money 
than " 

"What has come over your enthusiasm, Topliff? 
If I remember correctly, when 1 first told you what I 
proposed to do and what it would cost, you were so 
elated that you offered to give me your check for the 
whole amount." 

"But " 

"But nothing! Do you want to see the thing 
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through or not ? If you don't 1 will call my men off 
and pay them what I have agreed. Even then, they 
must be shipped away, and the expense will be just 
as great. Besides, you will still have your friend 
Armby on your hands." 

** Sharply, you know that " 

'* Yes, I know that I am getting tired of this ever- 
lasting plea of poverty and whine about expenses. It 
may be just as well to let the matter drop. But I 
shall expect you to come down with your share of 
the stuff just the same." 

** Now Sharply, that kind of talk is all unnecessary. 
Since we have gone into this affair, we must see it 
through and I will do my part— only keep the expense 
down as much as possible." 

*' I don't propose to go another step. I take it that 
if we were not already into it, you would stay out. I 
don't think you have fully counted the cost anyway. 
1 don't mean in money, though that seems to trouble 
you more than anything else. I warn you that the 
explosion will be no ordinary one. It will rock this 
old town to its foundation and damage the church 
more in a day than you could repair in a hundred 
years." 

Topliff was silent a few moments, during which the 
lawyer eyed him closely. 

"Sharply," he at length said, "isn't there some 
other way by which this can be done ? " 

"1 don't intend to try it any other way. When I 
proposed this plan, you eagerly approved it. I don't 
intend to pull this load and drag you along into the 
bargain. Either you will do your share and quit 
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grumbling, or I wash my hands of the whole busi- 
ness." 

Topliflf walked up and down the room for some 
moments, while Sharply sat in silence, knowing well 
the sort of man with whom he had to deal. At length 
he stopped in front of the lawyer and said with delib- 
eration and decision, 

** Sharply, you are mistaken in one thing. I have 
fully counted the cost. Go ahead, let the cost be 
what it will." 

** In that case, to-night is the time to strike." 

The night was dark. The sky was overcast with 
thick and heavy clouds which threatened to fall in a 
torrent of rain or a storm of snow. While it was 
late spring, the night was rendered damp and chill by 
a snow-storm such as often rage at that season of the 
year among the mountains and sometimes sweep down 
over the city and valley, spreading upon the green 
grass and the flowers a covering of snow. 

At about ten o'clock, a dark bay horse attached to a 
single covered buggy was driven up to the front of the 
house in which Albert Armby occupied a suite of 
rooms. The minister's study was on the second floor 
where he was at that moment deeply absorbed in the 
preparation of his sermon for the following Sabbath. 
The driver of the horse wore an ample greatcoat, the 
collar of which was turned up about his neck and 
chin so as completely to conceal his face from obser- 
vation. He sat back within the curtains of the buggy 
and awaited the approach of a young man whom he 
saw coming down the street. 

"Say, pardner," said a voice from the shadows be- 
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hind the curtains, '* will yer be so kind as ter take this 
'ere note to the parson ? I'd go myself but my 'orse 
won't stand hitched." 

''Certainly!" said the young man; and taking the 
note he entered without the formality of ringing, 
mounted the stairs two steps at a time and rapped 
at Mr. Armby's study door. 

" Come in! Hello, Frank! Glad to see you! Have 
a chair." 

This was said with a cheery cordiality and with a 
warm clasp of the hand which showed that the young 
man was indeed a welcome caller. 

"No, Mr. Armby — I was passing by and a man who 
is waiting below in a buggy asked me to bring you 
this note. Good-night! " 

Albert was so intent in reading the note that if he 
heard the salutation of the young man upon leaving, 
he did not reply. 

" Tell him 1 will " 

But Frank Chapin had already reached the gate and 
started, whistling, down the street. Armby folded the 
note, slipped it into his vest pocket and hurriedly drew 
on his outer coat which he buttoned while descending 
the stairs. He took his place beside the driver who 
drove with all speed down Maple Street in the direc- 
tion of Edna's home. 

The city of X would not have been more start- 
led or thrown into greater consternation, if it had 
awakened to find that during the night an active vol- 
cano had burst from one of the mountains near by. 
A social eruption had broken upon the community 
which shook it to its very centre. The people could 
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scarcely credit their ears as the newsboys went about 
crying, 

** Morning papers — all about the arrest of Dr. 
Armby!" 

Men on their way to business heard the cry, stopped, 
bought the papers, read, rubbed their eyes to make sure 
that they were really awake and reading aright, and 
then read again. The papers were distributed through 
the residence portions and to many of Mr. Armbys 
own people. They took up their papers as was their 
wont and were amazed at what they saw : 



// 



A Minister in Dbgracel 



The Rev. Albert Armby 
Arrested in the Bedroom of One of His Lady 

Parishioners ! 



Miss Edna Lee 
The Woman in the Case ! 



Most Sensational Accusations 1 " 



Such were the glaring headlines on the first page of 
all the leading papers, followed by a detailed account 
of the sensational event. The papers were almost 
wholly given up to it. Their general tone and temper 
were pretty fairly expressed by the following editorial 
in the Morning Times : 

*' The community will be greatly shocked to learn 
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of the arrest of the popular young clergyman, the Rev. 
Albert Armby under circumstances which look very 
badly indeed for the accused. For some time, there 
has been an undertone of gossip about Mr. Armby and 
the pretty and somewhat romantic modiste, Miss Edna 
Lee. The Chief of Police was requested to look into 
the matter, but refused to do so unless furnished with 
evidence that would warrant him in making the ar- 
rest. At length, however, a warrant was sworn out 
and instructions were given to detectives Slouth and 
Scraggles to make the arrest, but first to assure them- 
selves that there were sufficient grounds for the accu- 
sation. 

*' The minister and his friends assert that the whole 
thing is the result of a conspiracy, and ask that the 
community withhold its judgment until all the facts in 
the case can be brought to light. The Times has no 
desire to prejudice the case against the minister who 
is recognized as one of the most scholarly, intellectual 
and eloquent ministers in the west — one who has 
hitherto borne an untarnished reputation. From any 
standpoint, the affair is most deplorable, and promises 
to prove one of the most sensational scandals tb^ city 
of X has ever known." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE TRIAL 

Many would not believe what they read. *' There 
must be some hideous mistake,'* they thought. When 
at last the people could no longer doubt they were 
filled with sorrow and indignation. If Armby had 
been found in some dark alley with a bullet through 
his heart or his skull crushed with a bludgeon, his 
friends would have been shocked and profoundly 
grieved; but their bereavement would have been miti- 
gated by many pleasant memories, while they would 
have been consoled by the thought that their beloved 
pastor and friend had died respected and honored by 
all who knew him. Then they would have mourned 
the violence inflicted upon his body — now they were 
fliled with indignant grief that some assassin had 
aimed a blow at his good name. 

If the people of X were thus overwhelmed with 

grief and indignation, what must have been the feel- 
ings of the solitary figure sitting with bowed head and 
ashen features in the stillness of his prison cell ! Soon, 
however, his people swarmed about him and assured 
him of their unshaken confidence and respect. He 
noted, however, that some — not many— to whom his 
thoughts went out in the first hours of his trouble and 

upon whose sympathy and help he fully relied, came 
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not near nor offered any word of encouragement. On 
the other hand, good friends arose where he least ex- 
pected them. People whom he had but casually 
known or who had hitherto maintained a reserve 
which had seemed to him distant and almost cold, 
now came forward and proved through all the ordeal 
upon which he had entered, that "a friend loveth at 
all times!" 

The offense of which Armby stood accused was 
punishable under the laws of the state with fine or 
imprisonment or both at the discretion of the court. 
It was not, however, the penalty of the law against 
which the accused minister felt himself compelled to 
fight. To have been heavily fined or to have been de- 
prived of liberty itself would have been to him of 
comparatively small moment, if he could have but re- 
tained his good name. To have met with a violent 
death while in the enjoyment of the confidence and 
affection of his people, even at the hands of an 
assassin ; to have been tortured to death on the rack 
or burned at the stake, would have been a blissful ex- 
perience compared with the mental agony and the an- 
guish of spirit suffered by this young man. It was 
not for his liberty that he was to battle, but for his 
fair reputation which he valued more than liberty or 
even life itself. 

Judge Truman, one of the ablest and most highly 

respected lawyers of X , was employed to conduct 

the defense of the accused minister. The hour set for 
the preliminary trial came. The large court-room was 
filled to overflowing, while hundreds of people stood 
without, unable to gain admission. Scores of Armby's 
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friends, among whom were many well-known and 
eminently respectable women, were present fully ex- 
pecting to see their minister triumphantly vindicated. 

The prosecuting attorney, who might have better 
been called the persecuting attorney, stated to the 
court what he expected to prove. The story of the 
extremely suspicious circumstances under which the 
preacher was arrested lost nothing in the telling. 
When he had finished, he asked the court to call Mike 
Karns, Abe Wood and Ned Franklin. As these men 
made their appearance, there was a murmur of disap- 
proval audible among the people, a murmur meaning, 
'*and is it by such men that they expect to make out 
their case ? " The testimony of these men was gen- 
eral in its character, but prepared the way for the 
testimony of more important witnesses. They swore 
to having seen Mr. Armby repeatedly enter the house 
on the corner of Maple and Sixth Streets and emerge 
therefrom, usually after dark and sometimes late at 
night, and to having seen him and Miss Lee out 
buggy-riding together at night. Abe Wood swore 
that on the previous night, he saw Mr. Armby unlock 
the side door of Miss Lee's house and enter, taking 
with him a basket. 

The Chief of Police was then called. He said that 
for some time complaints had been made to him that 
Mr. Armby was visiting the Lee establishment for im- 
moral purposes; that the house at the corner of Maple 
and Sixth Streets needed to be watched and that if he 
would put his detectives on the case, he would soon 
find it necessary to interfere. 

**l detailed two of our most discreet and reliable 
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men to look into the matter," went on the Chief. 
"They reported that Mr. Armby was seen to go and 
come, nearly always at night, but no other man was 
seen to frequent the place. What Mr. Armby's pur- 
pose was in visiting Miss Lee's place, I had no means 
of finding out. As the place bore no evidence of being 
a disreputable house, I called my men off. Yesterday 
1 was informed that if I would send some of the police 
force to a certain place, they would be put in the way 
of evidence that could not be ignored. Accordingly, 
I detailed officers Slouth and Scraggles with instruc- 
tions to probe the matter to the bottom and satisfy 
themselves whether there was anything in it or not." 

**That is all," said the prosecuting attorney. 

** You say," said Judge Truman, in cross-examina- 
tion, "that complaint was made to you against Mr. 
Armby and also against Miss Lee's place. Who made 
this complaint ? " 

"I must decline to answer the question," said the 
Chief. 

" 1 ask the court to compel the witness to answer," 
said Judge Truman. 

" For what reason," asked the magistrate, *' does the 
witness refuse to answer ? " 

" For the reason," replied the Chief, "that to answer 
would be a violation of my pledge of secrecy. Many 
good citizens bring to me information of violations of 
law, by which information I am often enabled to put a 
stop to lawlessness. If it should go out that the names 
of my informants would be made public, a valuable 
source of information to the office would cease." 

" I think the Chief's reason is sufficient; and, as the 
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court does not see in what the rights of the accused 
are jeopardized, I am inclined to sustain the Chief of 
Police in his refusal to answer." 

" Was your complainant one of the witnesses who 
have just testified ? " asked Judge Truman. 

" No, sir," replied the Chief. 

" Do you consider the party making the complaint a 
trustworthy and disinterested person ? " 

"Eminently so," replied the witness. 

" I have no further question to ask at present." 

" I ask the court to swear officers Slouth and Scrag- 
gles," said the prosecuting attorney. 

Slouth being asked what he knew about the case, 
said: 

"Yesterday evenin* the Chief directed Sergeant 
Scraggles and me to go to the corner of the Kingston 
school lot at Sixth and Maple Streets where we would 
meet a man who would give us the cue to the Arm by 
business. We had been detailed before to watch Miss 
Lee's place. The Chief told us to probe the matter to 
the bottom, and to arrest the preacher if we felt sure 
there was good grounds for his arrest. 

" We reached the appointed place at about a quarter 
of eleven, and found Abe Wood waitin' for us. He 
went with us to the door of Miss Lee's place which 
opens on Sixth Street and said, *he's in there!' 
We knocked at the door but nobody answered. We 
then tried the door and found it locked; but we broke 
in easy enough. The room we got into was a back 
bedroom curtained off from a large room in front. 
The light was turned down. Mr. Armby was un- 
dressed in bed. Under a table was a basket with 
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several bottles of wine in it. On the table was a wine 
set and three or four wine bottles, empty or partly 
empty. We spoke to Mr. Armby, but he did not an- 
swer. 'He's playin' possum/ says I to Scraggles. 1 
took hold of him and shook him and told him he was 
under arrest. We pulled him out of bed and while we 
was helpin' him to dress, Miss Lee come in. We took 
Mr. Armby to the Central station and was ordered to 
put him in the Chiefs room and keep close watch 
over him." 

'*You will state," said the prosecuting attorney, 
** whether Mr. Armby was intoxicated at the time of 
his arrest." 

''He was." 

" You stated that Miss Lee entered the room. What 
did she say and do upon entering ? " 

"She flew into a rage and demanded to know what 
we was doin* there. She ordered us out of the house 
and threatened to call the police. We showed her our 
stars and told her that we was officers and there to 
put Mr. Armby under arrest. She asked Armby what 
it all meant, but he only muttered somethin' which I 
didn't understand. She said that if he was taken, she 
would follow. We threatened to arrest her too, but 
she did follow us to the station. What become of her 
after that I don't know." 

"That is all," said the prosecutor. 

"You state very positively," said Judge Truman, 
"that Mr. Armby was intoxicated. How do you 
know that to be true ? " 

"By the usual signs," answered Slouth. "His 
tongue was thick; his ideas was confused; he stag- 
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gered about and was unable to manage himself. 
While we was on the way to the station, he could not 
walk straight and would have fallen if we hadn't held 
him up." 

Sergeant Scraggles' testimony agreed in every par- 
ticular with that of his fellow-officer. The people 
looked at each other in blank astonishment. It was 
clear that the officers had told a most damaging story. 

It was pitiable to see the face of Albert Armby. He 
sat with his eyes fastened upon the officers while they 
gave with such detail and circumstance, their crushing 
testimony. When they had ended, there was a look 
of helpless amazement upon his pale but handsome 
face. 

** That completes our testimony for the present," 
said the prosecuting attorney. 

"Swear Mr. Armby," said Judge Truman to the 
court. 

It was a trying ordeal to the sensitive young 
preacher to stand up in the presence of the people who 
had so implicitly trusted and sincerely admired him, 
to answer to the grave and revolting charge that had 
been made against him. From the time when he was 
twelve years of age, he had moved in an atmosphere 
of confidence and affection. Never in all these years 
had he been accused of a dishonorable act. 

His own legal training and experience at the bar en- 
abled him fully to understand that, on its face, an ex- 
ceedingly strong case had been. made out against him. 
He realized also that against the five witnesses to 
whose testimony he had just listened, he could oppose 
only his, own word, unsupported by that of any one, 
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unless it should be Edna Lee, who was equally in* 
volved with himself. 

He lifted his hand to heaven and, in the name of the 
God he served, took a solemn oath to tell the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 

"You will tell the Court," said Judge Truman, "all 
about yourself from the time you left your study last 
night until the moment of your arrest." 

"About ten o'clock last night," began Armby in a 
clear, distinct voice, "while I was in my study, Frank 
Chapin brought me a note which stated that a man 
had met with a fatal accident and wanted to see me. 
1 got into a buggy that was waiting for me and was 
driven down Maple Street to Sixth. The night being 
dark, I found it difficult to know just where we were 
going after we turned off Maple into Sixth. We had 
gone but a few blocks down Sixth Street, when we 
turned into a very narrow street or alley in which 
there was no light whatever. The driver at last 
stopped in front of what appeared to be a story-and-a- 
half wooden building. ' This is the place, ' said he. 
There was a light in the upper story of the house, of 
which 1 caught glimpses as it shone through what 
seemed to be the window shades. I knocked at the door 
which was immediately opened. Everything was per- 
fectly dark. 

" * This is the minister, 1 suppose,' said a voice from 
the darkness. 'It is,' said I. 'Come this way,' said 
the voice. I started to follow the man who spoke, 
feeling my way as best 1 could. 1 had taken but a few 
steps when the hall was flooded with light behind me. 
Before I had time to turn around each of my arms was 
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seized by a strong man while a third knocked off my 
hat and drew something like a hood over my face. 
With every breath, I inhaled a sweetish, stifling vapor. 
I struggled a few seconds, when my limbs gave way 
and I sank to the floor. Then it seemed to me that I 
was sinking down, down into a deep, dark, narrow 
abyss. 

"The next recollection I have is a confused 
memory of trying to dress myself with somebody's 
aid. It seemed to me that the place was full of people 
and that there was a confusion of voices all of which 
were strange to me, until I heard the voice of Miss 
Lee. I did not know where I was. I have an indis- 
tinct recollection of being led away and of being told 
that I was under arrest. When in the open air my 
mind began to clear a little and I said to the men who 
were leading me, *ln the name of God! what does 
all this mean ? ' I was told that they could answer no 
questions; but that I would have a chance to explain 
matters myself." 

" Had you drunk any intoxicating liquors during the 
evening ? " asked Judge Truman. 

"I never drink intoxicating liquors of any kind. 
Something was wrong with me; but if I drank any- 
thing intoxicating, I was forced to do so when in an 
unconscious condition." 

**Have you any recollection of going to Miss Lee's 
home?" 

"None whatever!" 

"Do you know anything about a basket and some 
bottles of wine that are said to have been found in 
Miss Lee's bedroom ? " 
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"I do not." 

"Did you have any appointment with Miss Lee last 
evening at her house or at any other place ?" 

"None at all!" 

" Has there ever been any improper conduct between 
you and Miss Lee?" 

"Such a thought has never entered my mind. I be- 
lieve her to be utterly incapable of such a thing! " 

In the cross-examination he was asked by the prose- 
cuting attorney why he did not cry out when assailed 
in the house to which he claimed to have been de- 
coyed* 

* * Because of the hood that was pulled over my face 
and because I was choked and smothered by the vapor 
1 inhaled." 

* * Was there any light in the house ? Did you see 
any before entering ? " 

" Yes, there was a light in the upper story." 

" Then there were people living in the house ?" 

"1 presume so." 

" How did you come to be in Miss Lee's room ? " 

"I have no recollection of going there and am sure 
I was taken there by the people, whoever they were, 
who decoyed me into the strange house." 

Then the prosecuting attorney handed the witness a 
key and asked: 

" Have you ever seen this key, Mr. Armby ? " 

"Not that 1 know of." 

"You have never had this key in your posses- 
sion ? " 

"No, sir." 

*' You 5ay you received a note requesting you to go 
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and see a man who had been injured. Have you that 
note with you?'* 

'M think so/' 

He began to feel first in one pocket and then an- 
other, looking all the while more and more perplexed. 
Many mistook his perplexity for confusion. At length 
he said with much disappointment in his tone and 
manner, 

*' I do not know what has become of it." 

" What time did you leave your study, Mr. Armby ? " 

" I think it was about ten o'clock." 

" And what time did you reach Miss Lee's room ? " 

"I have told you," replied Albert with some resent- 
ment but with quiet dignity, **that 1 have no recol- 
lection of being there at all." 

"And you have no idea what you were there for?" 

*'l have not." 

** That's all," said the attorney. 

Frank Chapin was then called and testified to taking 
the note from the man in the buggy to Mr. Armby in 
his study. 

In cross-examination the prosecuting attorney asked: 

** Did you read the contents of the note ?" 

"Certainly not." 

'* Mr. Armby did not show you the note ? " 

"No, sir." 

" Did he read it to you ?" 

"No, sir." 

" Did he tell you what it contained ?" 

"No, sir; 1 left him while he was reading the letter," 

" That is all you know about it, Mr. Chapin ?" 

"It is." 
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The defense here stated that they had no more evi- 
dence to offer. 

**I ask the court," said the prosecutor, "to recall 
officers Slouth and Scraggles." 

They did not have to be called very loudly as they 
were sitting in the front row of seats waiting to be re- 
called. The prosecuting attorney handed them the 
same key he had shown to Mr. Armby. 

" Have you ever seen this key before ? " 

Each one in turn swore that he had. 

" Have you had it in your possession ?" 

They had. 

" Where did you get it ? " 

They found it in Mr. Armby's pocket after his arrest. 

'* You will state whether or not it fitted the lock of 
the door to Miss Lee's room." 

It did. 

This testimony created a profound sensation in the 
court-room. The public prosecutor, with a look of 
triumphant satisfaction on his face, said, 

"That is all!" 

Judge Truman brought to bear all his great ability 
and acumen in a strenuous effort to break the force of 
this testimony, but without avail. It was perfectly 
clear that the tide was turning hopelessly against the 
young minister, and Judge Truman fought desperately 
to stem the tide. He had come into the court-room 
thinking that some egregious blunder had been com- 
mitted by the authorities. He confidently expected 
speedily to set the popular young preacher right before 
the community; but to his amazement he found that 
either his client was guilty or $ome deep and skilfully 
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laid plot haid been contrived for the preacher's ruin. 
He could not imagine any adequate motive for such a 
conspiracy, especially as Mr. Armby was a favorite 
with nearly all classes of people in the city. Even the 
baser sort respected him; for he was not given to their 
denunciation, but had, on several occasions, shown 
himself the friend of sinners. At all events. Judge 
Truman was not a man to weaken in the face of un- 
expected difficulties. Accepting the theory of a con- 
spiracy to ruin his client, he demanded of the witnesses 
how they happened to know so much about Mr. 
Armby's movements. 

They had been passing by or had accidentally seen 
him here or there or yonder. Judge Truman began to 
be convinced that he had made no mistake in adopting 
the theory of conspiracy. He therefore sternly de- 
manded to know if they had not been employed to 
watch Mr. Armby's movements. 

" We object 1 " shouted the prosecuting attorney. 

"Overruled," said the court. 

They were compelled to answer that they had. 

" By whom were you employed ? " 

The prosecutor was on his feet in an instant shout- 
ing again, ** We object 1 " 

He urged that if this man, as a wolf in sheep's cloth- 
ing, had been going about deceiving the people and 
preying upon society, it did not concern the public or 
the court, who had been at the trouble and expense of 
subjecting the villain to merited exposure and of 
bringing him to justice. He succeeded in convincing 
the court that his position was well taken and his ob- 
jection was sustained. 
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For some reason Judge Truman did not put Edna 
Lee on the witness stand, though she had sent to him 
a note asking to be called. The testimony was closed 
and the arguments were about to be taken up, when 
the audience was startled to hear the clear but trem- 
ulous voice of a woman. Looking to the point from 
which the voice came, they saw Edna Lee in one of 
the aisles rapidly approaching the magistrate and de- 
manding to be heard. 

*'I insist upon being heard!" she exclaimed. 'M 
know it is all false I Let me swear to that good man's 
innocence!" 

* * The young lady will sit down and be quiet or I 
will be under the painful necessity of ordering her re- 
moved from the room," said the magistrate. 

** I will be heard! This is an infamous " 

By this time Albert was at Edna's side. 

'*lt is impossible for you to be heard now," said 
he; ''but you shall be at another time. You must be 
seated and keep quiet for the present." 

Yielding to his advice, she resumed her seat and the 
prosecutor began his address. He reviewed the testi- 
mony which as he said, was most damaging to the 
accused and pointed out the significance of the failure 
of the defense to put Miss Lee on the witness stand. 
True, Armby and Miss Lee denied that there had been 
anything criminal between them or any prearrange- 
ment by which they were to be together on the pre- 
ceding night. But they were interested parties and 
the motive for swearing falsely could be easily under- 
stood. As to the note brought by Frank Chapin, it 
was very likely from Miss Lee herself, telling him 
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wheii to come, what hour she would be at home and 
that he should go in a covered buggy so as to avoid 
recognition. He had probably been imbibing before 
he went. 

On the other hand there could be no adequate 
motive for all these witnesses to swear falsely. All 
the corroborating testimony was against the accused. 
He had been out with her buggy riding, had been 
seen going to and coming from her place after dark, 
and above all, he had a key to the door of her private 
bed-chamber, showing beyond all question that there 
was a complete understanding between them. It was 
natural and to be expected that the best explanation 
possible would be made of these suspicious circum- 
stances. As to the accused being decoyed into a 
strange place and overpowered, it was, in his opinion, 
a pure invention made out of whole cloth in order to 
account for the damning circumstances of being found 
in this woman's bedroom, in her bed, undressed as if 
waiting for her, having wine and other supplies on 
hand for a night's feasting and debauchery. 

To all this Judge Truman could only oppose the 
hitherto unimpeachable character of the accused, and 
the belief that all this array of apparently damaging 
testimony was a web, strong and entangling it must 
be confessed, woven by some human spiders under 
the cover of secrecy, to ensnare and ruin the young 
minister. 

The court regretted to have to discharge so unpleas- 
ant a duty as to pass upon this case, involving as it 
did, the good name and perhaps the future hopes of 
so able and accomplished a gentleman as Mr. Armby; 
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and he regretted this all the more because of the high 
esteem in which he, in common with all the people 
of the community, had hitherto held the accused. In 
holding the prisoner under bonds in the amount of 
one thousand dollars to await the action of the grand 
jury, he did so in the hope that Mr. Armby might yet 
be able to achieve his vindication. 

Colonel Blakeslee was one of those whom Armby 
had not reckoned among his warm and intimate 
friends. True he was a member of Trinity church 
and of its board of trustees. He always greeted the 
young minister with cordiality; but he was a man of 
few words and not given to profuse compliments or 
to effusive professions of friendliness. He was a man 
of deeds rather than of words. He was present in 
the court-room and gave the closest attention to all 
that was done and said. When the bond was fixed 
at a thousand dollars, Colonel Blakeslee stepped up to 
the bench and said so quietly that only the magistrate 
heard him, 

** Have the bond prepared and send it to my office." 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE VICTIM 

When Albert left the court-room he went to his 
study and locked the door. Then for the first time, 
the full effect of his downfall began to dawn upon his 
mind. Everything in his study was as he left it, and 
yet how changed I When Frank Chapin came to his 
door with that treacherous note, this room was his 
sanctum, his books were his friends, his pen his ready 
servant. All his work here was preparatory for his 
work in the pulpit — his sanctum sanctorum. In pre- 
paring his sermons, the faces of his beloved people 
were often before him. It was for them he was pre- 
paring his message. 

Now this room was to him a chamber of tortures. 
His books were like so many erstwhile friends who 
had turned their backs upon him. His pen lay still 
and mute upon the table. Yesterday at this hour the 
best churches in the land were open to him — now the 
door of every church in Christendom was closed against 
him. 

" And Evelyn Blakeslee! My God! Can I ever look 
her in the face again ? " 

He was startled by a knock at his door, but he did 
not open. Then came another knock, louder still. 

" I wonder who it is! I will open the door and say 

that I want to be left alone." 

207 
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He found a messenger about to depart, having a 
letter in his hand. It was for himself. Recognizing 
the familiar handwriting, he tore open the envelope 
with trembling hands and read: 

*' Dear Albert : 

« The time has come for me to speak. Come without delay. 

" Evelyn." 

This brief note was like a burst of sunlight from a 
blackened sky. He started in haste to obey the sum- 
mons. Then he thought, 

'* How can I bear to meet her ? " 

He continued on his way, though with slackened 
pace. The nearer he approached the Blakeslee man- 
sion, the more reluctant became his steps. When at 
last he pulled the bell-cord, he felt that he must turn 
and fly; but the door was instantly opened and he 
was met, not by a servant, but by Evelyn herself, 
robed in one of her most becoming gowns. She 
was pale and her eyes bore traces of weeping, but she 
greeted him with extended hands and a smiling face. 

**You have done well to come," said she, "for I 
should have gone myself to bring you. I had already 
ordered the carriage." 

She took his arm and led him into the parlor. 

** Do you remember, Albert, the day when our eyes 
first met in this same room ? " 

'* 1 can never forget it," he said in saddened tones. 

*' 1 have loved you, Albert, ever since that hour! " 

Her head was resting on his shoulder while he held 
her to his heart. O, entrancing moment! How his 
heart had yearned for this embrace. He raised her 
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head, gazed for an instant into her swimming eyes, 
then pressed his burning lips to hers. 

Suddenly he released her from his embrace. 

'* Good God! " he exclaimed, '* what have I done ?" 

His manner and expression were so changed that 
Evelyn was startled and almost frightened. 

" Why Albert, what is the matter ? Are you ill ?" 

" I am sick at heart, Evelyn, O, so sick at heart! *' 

She gently laid her hand upon his arm. 

** Be calm, dear Albert, and do not lose heart. Let 
me tell you that until now 1 have felt that I could never 
become the wife of a minister. I see how foolish I 
was. I am ready, Albert, to cling to you through ill 
report as well as good. Do let my love be some com- 
fort to you in this dark hour! " 

Albert was about to clasp her to his heart again, but 
restrained himself. 

"No!" said he, "all is lost — my good name, my 
place among men, my future hopes. And, dear Eve- 
lyn, your noble conduct now only makes me feel how 
great is my loss in losing you! " 

"But you have not lost me, Albert — you have but 
just found me." 

"Listen, Evelyn. I never loved you as I love you 
now, and sweeter is your love than life to me; but 1 
can never make you an offer of marriage until 1 can 
bring to you an untarnished name." 

"Let us leave that to the future, Albert. For the 
present let us take comfort in each other's love. I 
wanted to tell you that my faith in you is unshaken 
and that I love you with all my heart! " 

"And I shall live, my dear one, to prove myself 
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worthy of your faith and love. Good-bye ! God bless 
your noble, generous heart! '* 

**The carriage is waiting for me. I will have the 
driver take you wherever you wish to go. You must 
come to see me every day." 

He returned to his study, where he found Colonel 
Blakeslee waiting for him. 

"1 have come, Mr. Armby, to take you to my 
house." 

'* I have just come from there. Colonel." 

" I suppose so, but you must return with me and 
make your home with us." 

So saying he entered the carriage and without wait- 
ing for Albert either to decline or accept, ordered the 
driver to take them home. Colonel Blakeslee had 
never been demonstrative in his friendship for Armby; 
but from the moment when disaster came Albert 
found his friendship as pure gold tried in the fire. 

The effect of Albert's arrest and trial, upon his 
standing and position as a Christian minister, was in- 
stant and overwhelming. He at once called a meeting 
of the managing board of his church and informed 
that body that a new pastor must be secured and ad- 
vised that it be done as soon as possible. 

'*The stricken flock," said he, *' cannot too soon 
have a shepherd ! " 

In vain his board entreated him to remain at the 
head of the church. 

'*No!" he replied. **The work of the ministry is 
difficult enough under the most favorable conditions. 
Many people believe me guilty. Many others who 
stand by me must have some doubt of my integrity. 
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I do not wonder at it. With such an array of wit- 
nesses against me, how could it be otherwise? I 
shall never enter the pulpit again so long as this dark 
cloud hangs over me! " 
He published the following note in the city papers: 

« While conscious of my own integrity, I am aware that many who 
have believed in me have had their faith sadly shaken. I deplore the 
effect of my misfortune upon the cause I love, more than upon myself. 
In order to relieve the church of all further responsibility and detri- 
ment, I have resigned my place as pastor of Trinity church and 
severed my connection with the church itself. 

« If the time ever comes when I can stand before the people whose 
confidence I have hitherto enjoyed, fully exonerated from the accusa- 
tions that have been made against me, I shall count it my chief joy to 
take up again the work I now lay down. 

" Albert Armby." 

The strain upon Armby's mind and spirit was most 
distressing. His every movement was closely 
watched. He could scarcely turn around without 
having some mention made of the fact in the news- 
papers. Every day he was sought by reporters and 
asked to make some statement for publication. This 
he steadfastly refused. 

At length, as the result of a consultation with a few 
of his closest advisers, he determined quietly to leave 
the city in the hope of finding some relief from the 
strain. Furthermore, it was thought that if the im- 
pression went abroad that he had gone away for good, 
the parties implicated in the conspiracy would be less 
guarded and might talk more freely. Whither he was 
to go was known only to the very few who had 
banded themselves together to ferret out the dark 
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mystery and bring to punishment the perpetrators of 
the infamy. 

'Mt fias been decided, Evelyn/' said Albert on the 
evening after this arrangement had been made, "that 
I am to go to the Deep River country for a while." 

*'To the Deep River country!" exclaimed Evelyn. 
'* Why so far away and to that frightful region ? " 

*'lt isn't so far. You know your father's compai^y 
has some property out there. They have concluded to 
send me out to look after their interests." 

* * 1 have a horrible dread, dear Albert, to have you 
go. From what 1 have heard, the country itself is a 
wild and lawless region, while the way to it lies 
through mountain fastnesses and desert wastes that 
are exceedingly dangerous to traverse. Then, there is 
scarcely a week during which there is not a robbery or 
a murder committed on the trail by Glocksin's band." 

**Your love, my darling, excites your fears. True 
it is that Glocksin and his band of freebooters infest 
some parts of the country between here and Deep 
River, but they only molest pack-trains on the way 
out with supplies or miners returning with gold. I 
shall have nothing to tempt them, either going or 
coming." 

** How long will you be gone ?" 

'* That will depend upon developments here. If the 
time comes when my friends think my presence is re- 
quired, some one is to come for me. My stay, there- 
fore, is uncertain." 

" But, Albert, how can I endure to have you away 
so long?" 

** You must not worry, dear Evelyn! " 
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" How can I hear from you ? There is no mail, is 
there ? " 

"Some one will be coming in by whom I can send 
you a letter. Remember the old saying that no news 
is good news. If you do not hear from me, it will 
simply be owing to the fact there is no way of send- 
ing you word." 

"When do you go?'* 

" In two or three days." 

The Deep River district, while not a very great dis- 
tance from X when measured by miles, was never- 
theless, considered one of the most remote regions of 
that western country as it was one of the most difficult 
of access. Some hardy adventurers, lured by the love 
of gold, had penetrated to that wild region and re- 
turned with accounts of rich discoveries. Then fol- 
lowed an exodus to the land of promised wealth. 
Most of the pilgrims returned disappointed, while 
some remained in hopes of finding the hidden treas- 
ures. It was exceedingly unsafe for any one to at- 
tempt the trip out or back, if possessed of anything 
tempting to the robbers. 

After a moment's silence Albert said, 

** There is a matter of some delicacy, Evelyn, which 
I think I should mention to you." 

"What is it, Albert?" 

" I must see Miss Lee before 1 go away." 

The shadow that came over Evelyn's face did not 
escape Albert's notice. 

"Dear Evelyn," he said, taking her hand in his, " I 
sincerely hope you do not object." 

"Dear Albert, I know you would not do anything 
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you did not think best, but I am so anxious that your 
enemies should not " 

**I understand you, dearest. No risks whatever will 
be taken. I felt that I ought to speak to you about it 
first." 

*' That was unnecessary — though I appreciate your 
thoughtfulness." 

'* I think I ought also to tell you my purpose in see- 
ing her." 

"No, I had rather you would wait and tell me the 
result of your interview." 

''Tell me, Evelyn, do you blame Miss Lee for this 
trouble?" 

Evelyn hesitated and looked greatly perplexed. She 
was candor personified. She would no more have 
evaded his question than she would have told him an 
out-and-out lie. 

*'I must confess, Albert, that I cannot help feeling 
that she is largely responsible for it." 

** Strange!" said Albert, more to himself than to 
Evelyn. " I know," he continued, "that nearly all the 
ladies feel that way. I wondered if you did. It seems 
so strange to me." 

" Why so strange, Albert ?" 

" The ladies are my most enthusiastic defenders, and 
yet they blame her. It is so strange to me that they 
cannot see that if I am innocent, she must be." 

** Do you know, dear Albert, that there are some 
people who believe that she is an adventuress and was 
in the plot to ruin you ?" ' 

Armby looked searchingly into Evelyn's face as he 
tried to read there the full meaning of her words. 
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*' I trust, Evelyn," he said almost sternly, "that you 
are not one of them ! " 

The tears came unbidden to her eyes. Albert's 
heart smote him as if he had been guilty of some out- 
rageous cruelty. He caught her in his arms, pressed 
her to his heart and kissed her trembling lips, while 
over and over again he begged her forgiveness. 

*'I do not blame you, dearest," she sweetly mur- 
mured. " People say so many things to me that 1 do 
not know what to think. I wondered if it could be 
true." 

" If you knew her as I do, my little one, you would 
know that such a thing is impossible. However, if 
you say so, I will not see her at all, but will write her 
a letter and submit it to you before sending it." 

"No! no! I want you to see her. Really, Albert 
— 1 — I — don't think she is to blame at all!" 

And this was the nearest approach to a quarrel be- 
tween Albert and Evelyn that ever happened and the 
nearest a fib that Evelyn was ever known to tell. 

The meeting between Albert and Edna took place in 
Judge Truman's offices in the presence of Judge Tru- 
man and another witness. While there was sufficient 
privacy for Albert to say whatever he deemed advi- 
sable without being overheard, it was sufficiently public 
that there could be no just criticism of the meeting. 

"I am going to leave the city for a while, Edna," 
began Albert, "and wanted to see you before going 
away." 

When he spoke of going away, Edna turned deathly 
pale and it was with a desperate effort that she suc- 
ceeded in maintaining her self-control. She had not 
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seen him to speak to him since their trouble had come 
upon them. She did not know how he felt towards 
her, and had wondered much whether or not he 
blamed her for his misfortune, She was glad that an 
interview had been arranged, for she longed for an 
opportunity to tell him of her great sorrow on account 
of the calamity which had befallen him. 

'*l am not surprised," he continued, "that your 
nerves should be unstrung. The strain that has been 
upon you must have been something dreadful." 

"I have wanted so much to see you, but " 

She could trust herself to proceed no further. 

"You must not give way, Edna; but keep up your 
courage. The outlook, I know, seems dark ; but you 
can and will be brave, won't you ? " 

Poor girl! Every word while spoken in kindness- 
even in tenderness, and because it was so spoken, was 
like a dagger to her heart. 

" 1 am sick at heart, Mr. Armby. O I am sick at 
heart! I don't know what to think — I don't know 
what to do! They blame me for it all! " 

"Why should they blame you? There is one, 
Edna, who does not blame you." 

These words were spoken with so much tenderness 
and sympathy, that Edna's heart was deeply touched. 
She bent her face into her hands and unable longer to 
control her feelings, gave way to violent weeping. It 
was the first time Armby had seen her in tears and he 
rightly judged that they were of the kind that bring 
relief to the heart and quiet to the spirit. He waited 
until she should be able to regain her self-control, only 
saying. 
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" Sorrow may endure for the night, but joy cometh 
in the morning!" 

" Forgive this weakness, Mr. Armby," she said. '* I 
was afraid that you too might think I was to blame. 
With but one exception, yours are the only kind words 
I have heard since that awful day. I am so glad that 
you do not think unkindly of me! " 

" Far from it! 1 pity you with all my heart and only 
wish I could take all the weight of the blow upon my- 
self." 

* * I would rather they had killed me, than to have 
made me the means of your misfortune. It matters 
little what happens to me; but you — and your work! " 

"I can stand it better than you can, Edna. As to 
the work, God will take care of that." 

"My faith is all gone, Mr. Armby. Before this 
dreadful thing happened, 1 was rapidly getting rid of 
my worst doubts. 1 believed in you and your work. 
You had made many things plain and simple to me 
which before had been difficult and dark. 1 had be- 
gun to believe in a personal God who loves and cares 
for His children and was coming to feel that Christ is 
a living real friend. In this dawning faith, my life 
was coming to have a new meaning, a new hope, a 
new joy. But it is all gone and I am more in the dark 
than ever." 

"Well, Edna," replied Albert, "I confess that it is 
hard — even impossible to see through this dreadful 
night and reconcile what has happened with the love 
and providence of God. I will not try to meet your 
difficulties with arguments, for to be entirely frank 
with you, I have none. So far as mere intellectual 
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faith is concerned, mine, as well as yours, is gone; 
but there is such a thing as a faith of the heart, and 
mine tells me that the time will come when the night, 
dark and dreadful as it is, will be followed by a 
brighter day than either of us has ever seen, and that 
it will be made all the more beautiful because of the 
darkness through which we are passing." 

As he uttered these words, he was looking out of 
the window as if seeing something afar off, while his 
handsome features were lighted up as if the day he 
had described was already dawning upon him. Edna, 
catching some of his faith and enthusiasm, exclaimed, 

''Forgive me! Mr. Armby, I think it is as natural 
for you to believe as it is for me to doubt. If you 
were to be here, or if I had the help of some one of 
strong faith and sympathy when you are gone, I be- 
lieve I might yet regain the ground I have lost. But 
after you go away, there will be no one to whom I can 
go, and I am afraid I shall drift into downright de- 
spair." 

** It was on that point more than any other that I 
wanted to speak with you. You have not yet fully 
realized the ordeal through which you are to pass. 
You have but tasted of the bitter cup you are yet to 
drink to its very dregs. I know too much of human 
nature at its best, to be left in doubt of what the atti- 
tude of the community towards you will be. The 
very people who should cling the most closely to you 
will be the first to desert you — I refer to the members 
of your own sex." 

"They have already done so, Mr. Armby," said 
Edna somewhat bitterly. " I have gone to the church 
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services, to the weekly prayer-meeting as I had been 
doing; but many of the ladies seemed unconscious of 
my presence, while those who did speak to me or give 
me their hand, did so like one who swallows a bitter 
medicine as quickly as possible so as to be done with it." 

"Did they all treat you that way ?" asked Arm by 
with a touch of indignation in his voice. 

"All except one." 

"Who was she ?" asked Armby quickly. 

"Do you remember seeing a little old woman 
dressed in black and muffled up so that you could 
scarcely see her face ? " 

There was a tone of disappointment in Albert's 
words as he replied, 

"Yes, I think I remember having seen her." 

"It was she. After the prayer service last night, 
she came to me when I was about to leave the room, 
and took me by the hand. Hers was cold and she 
was all in a tremble while her blue eyes seemed fairly 
to glow. She gazed into my face but for a moment 
and then said hurriedly, ' My daughter, do not despair, 
neither permit bitterness to, dwell in thy heart. Re- 
member that He who said : I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee, also said vengeance is Mine, I will repay.' 
With this she hurried out of the room as if afraid to 
trust herself to say more. There was something in 
the grasp of her hand, in the tone of her voice and in 
her manner that thrilled me to the very heart and made 
me feel that I had at least one friend among the women 
of the city. Her voice and manner impressed me 
deeply. It seems as if somewhere, sometime I have 
seen her before." 
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'* I don't understand it, Edna. The ladies are among 
my best friends. They fairly swarm about me with 
words of confidence and esteem; and yet they turn 
from you and leave you to find encouragement else- 
where or to become hopelessly discouraged." 

** Out of that fact, Mr. Armby, grew one of my bit- 
terest disappointments. During the hour of prayer, 
every one had a supplication for you. At times, those 
who prayed were well-nigh choked with their emo- 
tions, while sobs could be heard all over the house. 
To every prayer 1 said amen ! O, how my heart went 
out towards those people ! I felt that I must share in 
their sympathies and prayers, though of course no 
mention was made of me; but when the meeting was 
over and they treated me so coldly, I felt crushed and 
humiliated beyond expression. I cannot endure to go 
back there again." 

** Poor girl! " he said as if speaking to himself; then 
turning to her he added, ''there is a friend, Edna, that 
sticketh closer than a brother! " He handed her a little 
morocco bound copy of the New Testament saying, 
'* In this you will find what He has already said to you. 
I have gone through it carefully and marked the pas- 
sages which I thought might help you most. And 
now I want your sacred promise that you will make 
this little book your monitor and guide, that you will 
seek to realize the love and compassion of our Great 
Friend and that you will maintain your integrity even 
should it be at the cost of your life! " 

"O! my dear friend, my brother, I will, to the limit 
of my poor strength, do all you ask, both because I 
ought and because you ask it! '' 
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" I have not spoken of the trials through which yon 
will have to pass for the purpose of discouraging you; 
but that you might be forewarned of them and there- 
fore the better prepared to meet them. I shall not 
cease to be interested in you and if the day ever comes 
when I can afford you any service, I shall esteem it a 
great privilege to render it." 

"If by giving up this poor life of mine I could re- 
move the cloud from yours and place you where you 
were before all this happened, it should be as freely 
given as you have put into my hand this book which I 
shall prize so much. You have exacted a pledge from 
me which I did not hesitate to give. In return I want 
you to promise that wherever you may be, you will, 
when possible, keep me informed of your where- 
abouts ; for I shall devote my whole life to clearing up 
this mystery, and if I ever get hold of its solution, I 
will find you, should I have to penetrate to the jungles 
of India or Africa to do so! " 

"I promise you, Edna, with the understanding that 
you will not mention my whereabouts to any one else. 
You will not be the only one who will be quietly at 
work to ferret out the perpetrators of this infamy. 
Some clues we have already. They will be followed 
up, and the conspirators unmasked if it can possibly 
be done. And now good-bye; and may God be with 
you and bless you!" 

Edna, by a strong effort repressed the tears which 
started to her eyes, gave him her hand, bade him 
good-bye and went out into the world which has won 
the reputation of being a cold world and which is 
not so cold towards any one else as it is towards a 
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woman who is supposed to have parted with her 
honor. 

The disaster had come upon him like an appalling 
thunderclap; it was to creep over her like a stealthy, 
stifling, poisonous night. To him it was as a disease 
whose blighting stroke is sudden and overwhelming; 
to her it was as a malady whose progress is slow, 
wasting, inexorable, fatal. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE SUFFERER 

Edna Lee was soon to have new and ever increasing 
proof of the truth of Albert Armby's prophecy of her 
coming trials. A large number of her patrons had 
already left her. Many of the ladies, among whom 
were some of the most prominent in Trinity church, 
did not even allow her to complete the work she had 
already commenced for them. Others allowed her to 
complete the work they had given her, but took her no 
more. Some of her girls refused to work for her, 
while she was compelled to dismiss others because 
she no longer had work for them to do. In less than 
a month she was obliged to close her home and 
abandon the business in which she had been so pros- 
perous. 

In the time of her prosperity she had saved some 
money and had a balance at bank; not large to be sure, 
but such that she was in no danger of immediate des- 
titution. She felt that she must make her savings go 
as far as they would, as she did not know how she 
was to obtain more. She hoped that public opinion 
would react in her favor, or at least relax its cruel 
strength against her. Alas ! she had yet to learn that 
public sentiment against a woman in her situation is 
more relentless than death. It may strangle but does 
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not kill. It may drive her upon the streets in rags and 
send her from door to door begging bread; it may 
turn her heart to stone and freeze the tear of sorrow 
upon her cheek ; it may drive her to sell her body for 
bread, having already parted with everything else any 
one will buy— to the commission of any crime that 
promises relief from her hunger, to prison and to 
death; but it never relaxes its gripe upon her 
throat. 

Slowly but surely Edna's little savings dwindled 
away. In an isolated quarter of the city, she rented a 
cottage with only two rooms, but soon closed one of 
them to reduce expenses and sold its furnishings in 
order to replenish her scanty purse. She advertised to 
do sewing by the piece or by the day, giving her name 
in the advertisement. No responses came. Then she 
thought that if she advertised anonymously, she might 
be more successful. Answers came, but when she 
appeared for work she was either turned coldly away 
or put off under some lying pretense or another. 

At last all her money was gone. One thing after 
another was sold to the pawnbroker at ruinous sacri- 
fices — her watch, her rings, whatever she had of 
silverware, until nothing remained that a pawnbroker 
would buy. Then dealers in second-hand goods were 
visited, who came to her room and departed, now 
with a bundle of her clothes, and again with a package 
of her bedding she could illy spare; for winter was at 
hand, the nights were cold and she could not afford to 
keep a fire. Then the carpet was taken off the floor 
and her room stripped of every piece of furniture she 
could possibly do without. Her clothing became 
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threadbare and she reduced her diet to a point where a 
bird could scarcely subsist. 

An occasional ray of light relieved this dark day in 
the life of Edna Lee. Usually it broke through the 
sombre clouds in an unexpected quarter of the 
sky. 

How she should manage to take care of her horse 
was to her a serious problem. About dusk, one even- 
ing, she went to pay the weekly amount for his keep. 
The proprietor of the stables was a blunt man, but by 
no means an ignorant one. Her changed condition 
could not escape his observation. He noticed that the 
ruddy glow of health had faded from her cheeks; that 
her lips, usually so rich with color, had become 
almost livid ; and that her habitual buoyancy had given 
place to pitiful melancholy. He noted too that her 
clothing was worn and that the money she offered 
him was in small change, which doubtless she had 
been saving up at the expense of her own comfort. 

"Miss Lee," said the proprietor, **I am not going 
to take a cent of your money. I can see that you are 
going hungry to save money to pay me." 

" O, I can earn more," replied Edna with a dismal 
attempt to be cheerful. " 1 will have enough by " 

"Wait till you get it. You don't know when you 
will have more. I can see very well how things are. 
You " 

'* I beg of you, sir, to write me a receipt, that I may 

go- 

" Very well," said he as he made out a receipt cover- 
ing a month's pay. 

"Why, sir, I have not paid you this amount, and 
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cannot just now. If you will let me, I much prefer to 
pay by the week." 

**Now see here, Miss Lee, don't be foolish. 1 have 
told you that 1 don't intend to charge you anything 
for keeping your horse. You are welcome to do with 
him as you please. 1 shall have no claim upon him." 

'*But, sir " 

" But nothing! You are in hard luck just now. 1 
tell you there is some damned villainy — excuse my 
French — at the bottom of your trouble. Mark my 
word for it, the cat will out some of these days. 1 
am no church man and don't take much stock in 
preachers; and I have kept my eye on that man 
Armby " 

Edna's face was crimson in an instant, while light- 
ning from her flashing eyes was playing all about the 
speaker as he sat on his high office chair at his 
desk. 

" How dare you speak of him in that way ? He is 
one of the truest men " 

"Just wait a moment! Don't try to defend any- 
body before he is attacked. Wait till 1 finish what i 
was going to say. I think Mr. Armby is a grand man, 
and that somebody is trying to down him. The blow 
was aimed at him but struck you the hardest. He is 
the victim, but you are the sufferer. " 

** 1 sincerely beg your pardon, sir, I thought " 

** Never mind — 1 know what you thought. Rest 
perfectly easy about your horse. He shall have the | 
best of care. If ever you are able to pay me, all right; 
if not, don't worry about it." 

After thanking the man for his kindness, Edna went 
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away with a great lump in her throat and a tear in her 
eye. 

As Edna's body wasted under the pressure of cold, 
hunger and anxiety, her heart became more and more 
like a stone. She had not forgotten her interview 
with Armby nor the pledge she had made him. Every 
day, morning and night, she read the little book he 
had given her, especially the passages he had marked. 
One was the inimitably beautiful and touching assur- 
ance which Christ gave of the love and care of the 
heavenly Father. ** Behold the fowls of the air: for 
they sow not, neither do they reap nor gather into 
barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are 
ye not much better than they?" — ''Consider the lilies 
of the field, how they grow ; they toil not neither do 
they spin, and 1 say unto you that Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. — Wherefore, 
if God so clothe the grass of the field which to-day is 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall He not much 
more clothe you, O ye of little faith ? " She tried ear- 
nestly to accept these assurances, and so long as there 
seemed any hope, they gave her much comfort. But 
as her situation became daily more desperate, her faith 
began to fail until at last as she read the little book, even 
the passages that Albert had marked, became a mock- 
ery and seemed to tantalize her with their empty 
promises. 

Her nights of fitful slumber were often broken by 
dreams of walking barefoot in the snow, of wading 
cold streams, of being lost in a snow-storm, of being 
out of bed with only her night-clothes on trying to 
make a fire and of the sticks turning to icicles in her 
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hands. Awakening from time to time, she would find 
that it was all a dream, but that it was no dream that 
she was shivering with cold for the reason that the 
covering was light and there was no fire in the room. 
Then she would draw her skirts and other clothing 
over her and fall asleep again only to be reawakened 
by still other wintry dreams. 

After one such night she arose unrefreshed from her 
comfortless bed, and after having prepared and eaten 
her frugal meal, took her broom and began to sweep. 
As she swept near the door, she heard the sound of a 
metallic substance which she had brushed across the 
floor. Upon picking it up, she found it to be a silver 
coin. While she was wondering how it could have 
come there, the words flashed upon her mind '*are ye 
not much better than they? — Shall He not much more 
clothe you ? " Then she said aloud, 

**How foolish I was to doubt! Well was it said 
•O ye of little faith!'" 

At this moment her eyes fell upon a scrap of paper 
lying near where she had picked up the coin. She 
caught it up eagerly and read, 

**This is yours. Do not fear to use it. Make no 
effort to find out where it came from." 

She stood for a moment in silent thought. Then 
she said, 

"After all it may be God's doings. If He touched 
somebody's heart and prompted it to help me in my 
need, it is as really His work as if He had made the 
coin Himself and put it under my door." 

Then she began to wonder who the human agency 
could be, through whom God had come to her rescue. 
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This wonder was intensified as every morning she 
found a silver piece of the same denomination. Her 
curiosity was greatly excited to learn through whom 
she thus received her daily bread. 

*• I will watch," she said. Then the words, "Make 
no effort to find out where it comes from," occurred 
to her. 

*' No! " she thought. " If God prompted the person 
to bring the coin, He also prompted the note. I will 
not try to find out — I will wait." 

Pride in a genuinely proud woman is the last thing 
to give way. Many times Edna's pride had been 
severely hurt, in her struggles, but it had not yet re- 
ceived its death wound. That the evidences of pov- 
erty apparent in her dress might not attract attention, 
she formed the habit of going out after dark to make 
the little purchases her needs required. As she ap- 
proached her lonely dwelling, one evening, she saw a 
man come out at her gate and glide rapidly down the 
street in the opposite direction. Notwithstanding his 
haste and the darkness, she could not fail to recognize, 
as he passed a street lamp, the bulky form, the long 
coat and especially the long hair of the Rev. Dr. 
Augustus Topliflf. She quickened her step, entered 
her room and fastened the door behind her. Upon 
turning up the light which she had left burning low, 
and glancing apprehensively towards the door, she saw 
the shining silver coin — this time with a piece of 
folded paper near it. A terribly unwelcome thought 
flashed upon her mind. Taking up the coin and the 
slip of paper, she found her fears but too well con- 
firmed. 
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•'There is but one person in the world who is both 
able and willing to help you. You know who that 
person is and upon what terms you can command his 
assistance." 

She flung the coin into the till of her open trunk as 
if it had burnt her hand, threw the paper on the floor 
and stamped upon it as if stamping out the life of a 
serpent that had crawled into her room. Then she 
stood for a moment panting with rage, picked up 
the paper, crushed it in her clenched hand while a 
blaze of indignant wrath flashed from her eyes. 

**The villain!" she at last exclaimed through her 
white and tremulous lips. *' To think that I have been 
living upon his charity and was fool enough to im- 
agine it was from God! I will starve, I will freeze to 
death, 1 will perish by my own hand before I will live 
upon his contributions!" 

From that moment she did not touch another coin, 
except to pick it up, as each night one was slipped 
under her door, and throw it into the trunk in a man- 
ner which but too plainly showed her loathing. It oc- 
curred to her to watch, some evening, until the coin 
should appear and then suddenly fling open the door 
and confront the object of her hatred with scorn and 
denunciation ; but upon reflection, she knew that she 
would but expose herself to further trouble and 
danger. 

*' 1 will bide my time," she said. " Vengeance shall 
be mine!" 

Then she thought of the little old woman and her 
words: ''Remember Him who said, 'vengeance is 
Mine, I will repay ! ' " 
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From day to day, Edna's situation grew worse until 
it reached a point where it really became desperate. 
She had tried every way to get work as a seamstress. 
Then she sought employment as a housekeeper — a 
domestic. She went to various employment agencies 
in response to their advertisements. She was invari- 
ably assured that there was no doubt about their being 
able to place her in a few days. Their terms were a 
registration fee of a dollar and a percentage of the 
first month's salary. At first she paid her dollar, gave 
her address and then waited for the promised notifica- 
tion which never came. When she no longer had 
even a dollar to give, she begged these petty thieves 
who prey upon their poor and unsuspecting victims, 
to find her any employment by which she could earn 
an honest living — assuring them that she would pay 
them liberally out of her earnings. They made her 
promises which they had no intention of fulfilling, and 
raised her hopes only to disappoint them anew. 

Meantime her health began to give way, and it be- 
came apparent even to herself that the struggle must 
soon end. After another day's disappointment, she 
was returning to her wretched room. Her thoughts 
ran on before, came back and reported, "there is only 
a crust of bread left, a small slice of bacon, one egg, 
no butter, no tea, no coffee — scarcely enough all told 
to make even one frugal meal. The day is damp and 
chilly, the room is cold and bare, while there is scarcely 
coal enough to make one good fire. To-morrow 
morning there will be nothing left— no food, no fuel, 
no money — not even a penny! " 

By this time she had reached her dppr gnd enter^dt 
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It was getting late. The room was dark. She lighted 
her lamp and was about to start a fire, when she heard 
a slight noise at the door and turning, saw the daily 
coin and beside it a folded paper. She sprang forward, 
turned the key and flung open the door only in time to 
see a figure disappearing in the darkness. Her impulse 
was to run after it and wreak vengeance upon it; but 
she restrained herself by the thought that the fleet 
figure was already beyond her reach, and that, if she 
could overtake it, she was powerless to inflict any 
punishment. She went back into her room, picked up 
the piece of silver, and held it in her hand while she 
read this brief note: ** Expect a visitor to-morrow 
night." She was for a moment beside herself with 
anger and indignation. A sudden thought then oc- 
curred to her. 

**Why should 1 not avail myself of this help? I 
have money enough in that trunk to relieve all my 

pressing needs, and offer of more on condition 

Never! Yet why not? 1 could not be more thor- 
oughly despised, more completely degraded in the 
eyes of the world, if 1 were guilty and everybody 
knew it. If there is a God, He has long since turned 
His back upon me. I have found the promises of that 
book to be as hollow and empty as the pretensions of 
this villain who claims to be God's servant and even 
His representative and messenger. It is all a mockery 
and a delusion. But my sacred promise! O, Armby! 
Armby! if 1 but had your counsel and help in this dark 
hour!" 

She flung the coin into the trunk, and making up a 
small fire, prepared and ate her meager supper— -her 
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mind evidently far removed from what she was doing. 

"So I am to have a visitor to-morrow night! Little 
good it will do him ! I am glad Armby put that pledge 
in those words. I shall maintain my integrity, and it 
will, in all probability, cost me my life. It may cost 
somebody's life besides mine! " 

She took from beneath her pillow a small, silver- 
plated pearl handled pistol. After having tried its 
mechanism to make sure it was in good working con- 
dition, she carefully reloaded it. From the way she 
handled the weapon, it was evident that she was no 
novice in the use of this dangerous little toy. Many a 
time when out on her long rides, she had practiced 
with the pistol until, small as it was, it was a most 
formidable weapon in the trained hand of this slender 
little woman. 

**Even if it costs me my life!" she said. "But I 
have not quite reached the last extremity. I must 
make one more effort. To-morrow shall tell the 
story." 

So saying, she took from her closet a dress on which 
she worked until the town clock struck one. She held 
it up, looked at it, tried it on. 

" I guess that will do," she finally said. 

She then dressed herself for bed, blew out the light 
and was soon fast asleep awaiting the ordeal of the 
coming day. 



CHAPTER XXI 

\ 

THE LAST EXTREMITY 

The next morning Edna, clad in the dress on which 
she had worked half of the preceding night, started 
out to make her one last effort. It was a dark, chilly 
morning. The clouds hung heavily and gloomily in 
the air, as if ready to fall in torrents of rain, or burst 
into a storm of sleet or snow. 

** I have tried my own sex," thought Edna, " until I 
know that I have nothing to expect from them. I will 
see if man is any more merciful." 

She spent the forenoon in visiting the principal 
stores, in the hope that she might find employment as 
a clerk. One after another said to her, ** We have no 
vacancies at present." In some stores, she saw on the 
manager's door cards on which was lettered: "No 
help wanted to-day." In a few instances the proprie- 
tors asked her some questions which indicated that 
they were thinking favorably of her application. 
Among other things they asked her name and address. 
When she said, ** My name is Edna Lee," they looked 
at her closely, seemed to recall something they had 
nearly forgotten, and then put her off with some vague 
excuse, — usually saying that they would take her ad- 
dress, and that if an opening should occur for which 

she was suited, they would drop her a line. In one 
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case she was asked what experience she had had in 
such work. She was compelled to say, ** None. But, 
sir," she added, " I believe I could quickly learn; and 
until I do, I am willing to accept whatever wages you 
think I earn, however httle. 1 only ask an opportunity 
to prove whether I can be useful to you or not." 

There was so much that was eager, sorrowful and 
heart-searching in Edna's tone, that the proprietor 
seemed touched with pity. When, as it seemed to 
her, he was about to decide in her favor, a woman 
wrapped in furs and otherwise well and comfortably 
dressed, who had stood near for a moment and heard 
a part of the conversation, plucked the merchant by 
the sleeve and motioned him aside. This woman held 
a brief conversation with him, at the conclusion of 
which he returned to Edna and said, 

** I am sorry that we are not in a position just now 
to give you work." 

In the woman who was then leaving the store, Edna 
recognized one of her old customers who at that mo- 
ment owed her money for work. 

"I understand," said Edna, and then she left the 
store. 

Noon came. The clouds had begun to carry out 
their threats by sending down a drizzling rain so cold 
that it might have been a vast spray from a mammoth 
cavern of ice. Edna rightly judged that she could ac- 
complish nothing during the noon hour. Being weary 
and disheartened from the disappointments of the 
forenoon, she took refuge from the rain in the hall- 
way of one of the large office buildings. Seated upon 
the stone steps of the stairway, she sought to rest her- 
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self before renewing her toilsome task. She felt no 
hunger, though she was faint from the want of food 
and on account of her exertions and anxiety. How- 
ever hungry she might have been, her larder as well 
as her purse was empty. 

** I will see," she said, ** if I cannot find some office 
work, copying, or something of the kind to do." 

At one o'clock, with little hope of success, she be- 
gan once more her search for employment. She went 
from office to office, as during the forenoon she had 
gone from store to store. It was the same old heart- 
breaking experience. Many said they were sorry they 
had nothing for her to do ; others that they had all the 
help they needed. Some who knew her personally 
frankly said, 

**Miss Lee, I would not dare to employ you in my 
office. This is not meant as a reflection upon you. 
Whatever my own private opinion may be, I have a 
wife and daughters who may feel differently from 
what I do, and I cannot afford to have any controversy 
with them over a matter of this kind." 

Still others expressed sympathy for her, whether 
they felt it or not. Some evidenced their sincerity by 
offering her money either as a gift or a loan. These 
offers were invariably declined with grateful acknowl- 
edgments. In one or two instances she was offered 
employment, but with an adroit suggestion of the 
terms of dishonor upon which she would be expected 
to accept it. The only reply made to such an offer 
was a face white with rage and a withering look of 
scorn, before which the wretch recoiled with shame 
and confusion. 
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Meantime the storm had increased without. The 
rain had turned to sleet and the sleet to snow. The 
wind had worked itself up into a tempest of fury, 
raging and howling about the building as if in league 
against the struggling woman within and only awaited 
its opportunity to draw her into its swirling blasts and 
sweep her on to destruction. 

The afternoon passed away. Men were leaving 
their offices earlier than usual, because the storm had 
become so thick as to darken the rooms in the great 
buildings and threaten to blockade the streets and cut 
off the facilities for travel. Edna, though having al- 
ready given up in despair, kept on going from office 
to office, hoping against hope; for well did she know 
that when once her face was turned towards her deso- 
late room, all hope was gone. 

**It is no use! "she said at last as she started to 
leave the building. Seeing the door leading to the law 
offices of Blakeslee and Krandall standing open, she 
said, ** I will make a last trial." 

" This is Colonel Blakeslee, I believe," said Edna as 
she entered the room. The Colonel was just drawing 
on his greatcoat preparatory to leaving for home. 

**My name is Blakeslee," he replied, **and whom 
have 1 the pleasure of meeting ? and what can I do for 

In going from one building to another, Edna had not 
been able to protect herself from the storm. Her 
skirts and feet were wet and her hair was in confusion. 
She had more the appearance of some unfortunate 
person who had become involved in trouble and 
had come to seek his legal advice, than of an 
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honest, capable, despairing woman in search of em- 
ployment. 

"Colonel Blakeslee,'* Edna replied in trembling 
voice, **my name you already know — only too well. 
It is Edna Lee. I have been to every store of any 
consequence in this city. I have spent the afternoon 
visiting the offices of business men in search of work 
by which to earn an honest living. I was about to 
leave the building in despair when I saw your door 
standing open. I have come in with a dying hope 
that you might have something for me to do." 

Colonel Blakeslee had had many similar applications; 
but there was something so pathetic and yet so des- 
perate in Edna's appearance, manner and tone, that 
his attention was arrested and his generous heart 
touched. 

" Miss Lee," he said to her kindly, "sit down. You 
are weary." She did as he bade her, while he con- 
tinued: "I hardly know what to say to you. We 
have all the help we need in the office at present. 
Besides, Mr. Krandall has gone home, and I would 
have to consult with him before anything could be 
done." 

Edna's strength was rapidly giving way. During 
the afternoon a fever had been gradually coming on 
which, by the time she reached Colonel Blakeslee's 
office, had rendered her more than half delirious. Her 
fever not only stimulated, temporarily, her strength, 
but also caused her to utter her thoughts and feelings 
much more freely than ordinarily she would have 
done. 

"Colonel Blakeslee," she said, "I did not expect 
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that you would have anything for me to do. I would 
rather sew, for that is my trade; but the women will 
not let me work for them — they think I am to blame 
for Mr. Armby's trouble. God knows — no, He does 
not seem to care anything about it — but I know that I 
would freely give this worthless life of mine if I could 
but restore him to his friends and give him back his 
good name. 1 have tried every way 1 know to find 
out the dark secret of that thing, but cannot. Do you 
know anything, Colonel ? No ? Well — what was it ? 
Yes. I have thought many times of coming to you, 
but — no, that will do no good. I said to myself. 
Colonel Blakeslee is rich and strong, and everybody 
respects him and says that he is just and generous. 
If he only knew how hard and how honestly 1 have 
tried, he would help me. He has a beautiful daughter 
whom no doubt he greatly loves. What if she were 
thrown upon the world — never knew her father or 
mother; and had no work, no money, no food, no 
fuel in the house, no friends. Did Evelyn — excuse 
me, everybody calls her Evelyn — did she know her 
mother? How foolish I am — of course she did! " 

Edna, in her rambling talk, had unwittingly touched 
the tenderest of all spots in Colonel Blakeslee's large 
and tender heart. If ever father worshiped a daugh- 
ter, he worshiped Evelyn, his only child, whose 
mother breathed her last when the babe was less than 
ten days old. Colonel Blakeslee's strong, deep love 
for his wife survived and was intensified in the child 
she left him. When Edna spoke of Evelyn and her 
mother, he turned his face as if looking out of the 
window ; but his eyes were so blinded by tears that he 
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saw naught save a little child and the white face of 
one long since departed. Meantime he had thrust his 
hand into his pocket and taken out some money. 

** Accept this, Miss Lee," he said with a husky voice. 
'*lt will help you out for the present. You may call 
again to-morrow and we will see what can be done." 

'* Colonel Blakeslee," replied Edna, **1 cannot accept 
any man's charity. If " 

**lt is not charity, Miss Lee, you may consider it a 
loan." 

"When I accept a loan, knowing that I cannot re- 
turn it, I am guilty of dishonesty. Besides that, you 
have already told me that you have all the help you 
need. I should have gone before this. I have already 
detained you too long. Good-evening! " 

** Wait a moment," said he, ** until 1 lock up and I 
will take you home. My carriage is waiting, and you 
must not go out in this storm again." 

*' No. I must again decline your kind offer. It does 
not matter whether it happens on the street, or after I 
reach home. Last night I said 1 would make one last 
effort. It is made and a dismal failure it has been. 
The sooner finis is written, the better." 

She resolutely resisted all his persuasions to allow 
him to send her home in his carriage. 

"Well then, good-night!" he said as he extended 
to her his hand. "Good heavens! woman, you are 
burning up with fever. Sit down in this easy chair 
while I call Doctor Winslow." 

Without waiting for a reply, he hastened out in 
search of the physician, whose office was in the same 
building, but upon another floor. When he returned, 
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Edna had gone. He rang for the elevator and de- 
scended to the entrance of the building, but Edna was 
nowhere to be seen. She had disappeared in the 
storm. 

The snow and slush were over the tops of Edna's 
shoes; the driving storm beat in her face; the swirling 
winds, laden with a mixture of sleet and snow, as- 
sailed her in their fury and sported with her wraps and 
disheveled hair as if in high glee over the power they 
possessed to torment their helpless victim. 

"It matters little," said she. "It may be better 
thus. Only I would like to reach my room and wel- 
come my visitor." 

The cold air soon cooled her fever so that she was 
no longer delirious, but fully realized her situation. 
She well knew that she had a hard task before her, 
and that her strength was rapidly ebbing away. From 
time to time she sought shelter in a doorway or behind 
some friendly wall that she might take breath and 
gain sufficient strength to renew the struggle. Though 
she had little more than a half mile to go, it required 
an hour's battle with the storm to reach her cheerless 
home. Her shoes were filled with water, cold as ice; 
her skirts and underclothing were soaking wet to her 
knees, but she paid no attention to these things. 

" Courage now for the rest of the task! " she said. 

Lighting her lamp, she hurriedly composed her hair, 
adjusted her clothes, gathered up all the coins in one 
hand and took her pistol in the other as she said, 

"Now let him come — the sooner the better. I am 
ready!" 

Scarcely had she uttered these words when the door, 
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which she had purposely left unfastened, was cau- 
tiously pushed open and the Rev. Dr. Augustus Topliff 
entered. He was muffled up to the ears, a broad- 
brimmed slouch hat was pulled down over his face 
and he was so completely disguised that even Edna 
for a moment was in doubt whether, indeed, it was 
he; though she had had no doubt as to the person 
who had promised to honor her humble abode with 
his presence. Quickly withdrawing beneath her cloak 
the hand in which she held her pistol, Edna quietly 
awaited developments. Topliflf turned to fasten the 
door behind him, when Edna peremptorily ordered 
him not only to leave it unfastened, but to leave it ajar. 
As it was Topliff s plan to conciliate, he did as she 
required. 

** Why," said he, " you have no fire here. It is cold 
enough without leaving the door open." 

** If I can stand it, you can. Come, make the object 
of your visit known in as few words as possible." 

** You have just come in, Edna," he began in a sym- 
pathetic tone, '*and must be wet and cold. Allow 
me to build a fire " 

** I want no fire of your making," said she. *' I only 
want you, without further delay, to make the purpose 
of your visit known and then leave me, or better still, 
leave without making it known." 

** I have come then to help you. I " 

** Let me tell you, if that is all, that I want no help 
from you; nor would I accept it if " 

** Edna," he broke in, ** why do you repel me in this 
way ? What have 1 done that you should treat me in 
this fashion ? I have repeatedly given you to know 
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that I love you above any other person on earth. I 
repeat it now. If you will only consent to the arrange- 
ment I propose, I will " 

" I consent to nothing you propose. What have 
you done? I do not know; but there is something 
that tells me that you are at the bottom of all my 
troubles and distress ; that you are the arch-conspira- 
tor in the ruin of that good man Albert Armby. If I 
could but unmask your villainy and publish your per- 
fidy to the world and thereby exonerate him, I would 
freely give this poor life of mine to render him this 
service!" 

Topliff was angered by these words and began to 
assume a more arrogant manner. 

" I see," he said, ** where your preference lies. Pub- 
lish all you know. All 1 need to do is to deny what 
you say. Whose words, think you, will be accepted ? 
I can tell you, furthermore, that if it should become 
necessary for me to bring witnesses to prove that your 
reputation is such that your word is as so much wasted 
breath, they are easily found. But I have not come 
to bandy words with you. 1 know your situation and 
have known it every day for months. 1 could tell you 
to a dollar the amount of money you had in bank up 
to the day when you had none. Whether 1 was here 
or a thousand miles from here, 1 knew, and could tell 
you now better than you know yourself, where you 
have gone and what you have done any day for the 
last six months. 1 have known each day your exact 
situation. I could tell all about your failures to-day. 
If you had obtained a situation, how long do you 
think you would have kept it ?" 
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Edna was amazed at this man's infernal audacity, 
and trembled at the power over her life he seemed to 
have wielded. For a moment she stood appalled, that 
one of his profession and pretensions could become so 
infamous. Topliff saw that he had made some im- 
pression upon her, and mistaking its nature, softened 
his tone as he went on to say : 

** Let us look at matters as they are, Edna. I have 
long since made up my mind that you should be mine. 
Since it could not be by lawful means, it must be by 
unlawful; since 1 could not win you, 1 have set about 
conquering you. You should feel highly complimented 
that I have gone to such lengths to win my prize. Let 
us come to an understanding. You have no food, no 
fuel, no home, no money, no friends. 1 have all you 
need; and if you will but accept it, here or elsewhere, 
you shall have all that heart can wish or money supply." 

**Now, sir," replied Edna, **1 have, I trust, heard 
you to a conclusion. Listen to me. Before I would 
accept any aid from you, I would starve or freeze to 
death if it took me a thousand years to die! Take 
your coins, made vile by coming through your crimi- 
nal fingers!" So saying, she flung at his head the 
coins she held in her hand as she added: ** You have 
made known your errand and received my answer. 
Now begone before I am tempted to give you worse 
reply ! " 

*' Ha! You defy me, do you ?" As he said this he 
started towards her. "I will show you " 

Edna sprang back, leveled her pistol at his head as 
she said through her set teeth, and lips white with 
rage, 
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"Move towards me but another inch and I will send 
a bullet through your treacherous brain! " 

Her hand was as white and steady as if it had been 
a hand of marble; her eyes seemed to blaze along the 
polished barrel of her pistol; and Topliff well knew 
that his life depended upon the motion of the small 
white finger that rested upon the waiting trigger. He 
recoiled a step as he stammered, 

"E— Edna!" 

"Not another word! Leave this room instantly if 
you hope to leave it alive! " 

Topliff slunk back to the door, opened it and glided 
out into the darkness. 

When Colonel Blakeslee discovered that Edna had 
gone from the office building, he entered his carriage 
and ordered the driver to make all haste to his resi- 
dence. But the roads were heavy and progress was 
slow. Upon reaching his home, he leaped from the 
carriage, scarcely waiting for it to come to a stop, gave 
the driver directions to await his return and hurriedly 
entered the house. 

" Sump'n unus'l on de Colonel's mind," said the 
coachman to himself. "When he acts like dat, dar's 
sump'n in de wind. Hope he won't keep me settin' 
heah long in a storm like dis! " 

The Colonel, meeting the housekeeper in the hall, 
exclaimed, 

"Tell Evelyn to get on her wraps and come with 
me instantly!" 

"Why, Colonel Blakeslee, what " 

"Ask no questions, but do as 1 bid you." 

"Miss Evelyn is not here and dinner " 
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** Never mind about dinner. Where is Evelyn ?" 

**She went to assist Mrs. Dr. Winslow at her re- 
ception. She left word to have the carriage sent for 
her. I have been waiting dinner " 

Colonel Blakeslee did not wait to hear her complaint 
about waiting dinner, but hastened to the carriage and 
said, 

** Drive to Dr. Winslow's as quickly as possible and 
tell Evelyn — hold, 1 will go with you." 

Not all the guests had gone when Colonel Blakeslee 
reached Dr. Winslow's. They were much surprised 
to see him abruptly enter without having gone through 
the formality of ringing. 

'* Why, Colonel," some of his old acquaintances be- 
gan, **how glad we are to see you! Good gracious! 
Colonel, what is the matter ? " 

Without stopping to reply, he requested to see the 
Doctor immediately. 

" Why, father! " exclaimed Evelyn, " what can have 
happened ? " 

**No time is to be lost, my darling. Ask me no 
questions at present, but get on your wraps as quickly 
as possible." 

Evelyn had long since learned unquestioning obedi- 
ence to her father's commands — not only because of 
his authority, but still more because of her confidence 
and love. However, while getting on her wraps, she 
was in a tremble of agitation. 

"What on earth can have happened to throw him 
into such feverish haste ? And he called for Dr. Wins- 
low, too! 1 never saw such a look on his face nor 
heard such a tone in his voice! " 



i 
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Meantime the Doctor had appeared and gone aside 
with Colonel Blakeslee. The words of the two men. 
while earnest, were not loud enough to be overheard, 
though some of the ladies strained their ears until they 
fairly ached, trying to catch the drift of the conversa- 
tion. But as Evelyn appeared at that moment, they 
were doomed to disappointment. She and her father, 
with hasty courtesy, took leave of the company. 
After the Colonel had placed his daughter in the car- 
riage, he gave the coachman his directions which, 
owing to the roar of the storm, Evelyn could not hear. 
He then entered the carriage which rolled away with a 
dull, muffled rumble scarcely audible above the voice 
of the tempest. 

**Now, father, what is it?" 

'* Nothing, Evelyn, that need alarm you. We have 
been guilty of a great error and go to do all we can to 
correct our mistake — if, indeed, we are not too late. 
I do not feel like uttering the words that would suit- 
ably describe our errand ; but if you will be patient a 
few moments, you shall know all. Will that do, my 
little one?" 

"It shall be as you wish, father," said Evelyn. 

They both sat in silence the rest of the way, he 
busy with his own thoughts, she wondering what 
the error could be to which her father had alluded, 
and why such haste was required in its correc- 
tion. While she was trying, but in vain, to form 
some satisfactory notion of the affair, the carriage 
came to a stop. Colonel Blakeslee looked out, 
descended from the carriage and aided Evelyn to 
alight. 
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"Where are we, father?" said she. "I never saw 
this lonely place before." 

He made no reply; but taking her arm in his, led the 
way towards the door of Edna's cottage. So thick 
and blinding was the storm that they did not observe, 
until within a few feet of the door, that a little woman 
dressed in black and so muffled up that no one could 
have told whether she was young or old, was standing 
on the steps, one hand resting against the door post, 
while something in the other glistened in the dim light 
that shone through the slightly open door. This 
woman started at the approach of Colonel Blakeslee 
and Evelyn, then raised her finger to her lips in token 
of silence and made a sign for them to listen. They 
did so. As they heard Topliff 's recital of the deliberate, 
heartless and even fiendish cruelties to which he had 
resorted to reduce Edna to submission, Colonel Blakes- 
lee, with indignation flashing from his eyes, more than 
once started to enter the room; but the mysterious 
little woman restrained him as one who had an au- 
thority not to be disputed. She beckoned to him. 
He held his head down to her while she whispered in 
his ear, 

"As you love justice and value human life, wait and 
hear all that may be said." 

When Edna met Topliff's vaunting threats with her 
defiance, and especially when she charged him with 
being the author of her misery and of Albert Armby's 
ruin, Evelyn trembled with an agitation she could not 
control, while the tears stole down her cheeks. At 
the point where Topliff was about to attempt violence 
upon Edna, the Little Woman in Black, unobserved 
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either by Edna or ToplifT, pushed the door open a 
little further, tightened her grasp upon whatever 
she held in her right hand and stood prepared 
to spring with the fury of a panther upon Edna's 
tormentor. 

As ToplifT glided out of the room, Evelyn, followed 
closely by her father, entered while the strange little 
woman pursued the retreating clergyman even as a 
shadow follows its substance. Upon reaching the 
gate, she caught him by his long hair with the grasp 
of an eagle's talon. 

"As you value your life, stand still and keep 
silence," she demanded beneath her breath. " As you 
have watched and followed that poor child, so have 1 
watched you. Do you feel the touch of this steel 
against your brazen cheek ? " He shuddered as he felt 
the cold, keen point of a dagger against his face. 
"Well may you tremble," she added. "Ere you 
could have laid your heavy hand upon her, this steel 
would have found its way to your base heart! Do 
you want to know who I am?" Then she almost 
hissed a name in his ear that made him stagger and 
groan as if, indeed, the dagger had been plunged into 
his heart. "Go!" she said, "and remember that 
there is one at least who knows all the depths of your 
villainy!" 

The reaction from the intense strain upon Edna was 
instant and overwhelming. She sank into a chair as 
the Colonel and Evelyn entered the room. Evelyn 
threw herself upon her knees, buried her face in 
Edna's lap and cried, 

"O! my poor, poor sister, forgive me the wrong I 
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have done you ! I am unworthy to look you in the 
face!" 

Edna's right hand had fallen down by the side of 
the chair, the pistol fell from her grasp upon the floor, 
while her head dropped forward upon her breast 
Evelyn caught her hand between her own. 

''Good heavens! father," she exclaimed, "her hand 
is cold as ice! She is dead! " 

The strange Little Woman in Black who had just 
entered, rushed to Edna, threw her arms around the 
unconscious girl and cried, 

'* Dead! Dead! Did you say she is dead ? Merci- 
ful God, this must not be! " 

Colonel Blakeslee gently put the woman aside, 
placed his ear over Edna's heart and, after listening a 
moment, said, 

"No, she still lives; but we have not a moment to 
lose." 

He took off his greatcoat, put it around Edna, took 
her up in his strong arms as if she had been a child, 
carried her to the carriage, put her tenderly on one of 
the cushioned seats — her head resting on Evelyn's lap, 
took his seat beside the coachman and ordered him to 
drive home with all haste. Edna was taken to Evelyn's 
room and placed in Evelyn's own clean, soft bed. 
Dr. Winslow, who was in waiting, after making a 
hasty examination, shook his head saying, 

"We have a hard fight on our hands with scarcely 
one hope in our favor." 

Edna's wet clothes were removed, one of Evelyn's 
dainty gowns was put upon her and the long, hard 
struggle between life and death began. 



CHAPTER XXII 

BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH 

Nearly an hour after Edna was brought to the 
Blakeslee mansion, a servant announced to the Colonel 
that there was a lady in the reception-hall who wished^ 
to see him. Upon entering the hall, he recognized the 
little woman he had seen at Edna's cottage. 

" I am glad to see you, madam," he said. '* I owe 
you an apology and beg to assure you that 1 meant no 
discourtesy at the cottage. I felt that the life of the 
young woman might depend upon very prompt ac- 
tion." 

*' I had not even thought of it," replied the woman. 
"I have come to ask about her. How is she? Has 
she a good doctor and a nurse? Tell me about 
her." 

"She is in a very precarious condition. Dr. Wins- 
low is with her. He says there is scarcely any chance 
for her recovery. We have no nurse as yet; but will 
find one in the morning." 

"Colonel Blakeslee, let me nurse her. Dr. Winslow 
will let me I know. Tell him I said so." 

"Come into the sitting-room, madam; you are cold 
and your clothing is wet." 

"I thank you; but I am not cold. Please go and 
tell Dr. Winslow that I am here and will nurse the 
poor girl.'' 
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Colonel Blakeslee went to the Doctor and told him 
about the woman and her actions at the cottage. 

'*She has followed through this terrible storm and 
offers herself as a nurse. 1 do not know what to 
make of her. To satisfy her, I have come to you with 
her request. We will have to have a nurse, but of 
course she will not do.*' 

** What is her name ?" asked the Doctor. 

"Upon my soul, 1 did not think to ask her, and 
she did not tell me. She spoke as if you knew her." 

'* What kind of looking woman is she?" 

*M did not notice her face particularly. She is rather 
small and slender and is dressed in black." 

"O, yes! 1 know who she is. She is fairly mag- 
ical in her influence over sick people. It is a wonder 
though, that she should offer her services in this case. 
I have often tried to get her to nurse my patients in 
wealthy families. Her reply has always been, ' The 
rich can easily find nurses; but the poor cannot* She 
prefers to nurse the poor for a pittance rather than the 
rich for liberal pay." 

"She said she had become interested in Miss Lee 
and would like to become her nurse." 

" That accounts for it. Take her by all means; but 
say nothing to her about pay. When she is through, 
you can pay her what you like." 

Colonel Blakeslee returned to the little woman and 
said, 

" We will be very glad to have you nurse this young 
lady through her sickness ; and from what the Doctor 
tells me, we are very fortunate in getting you." 

Colonel Blakeslee conducted the woman up to the 
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sick chamber, and leaving Edna in the care of Evelyn, 
the nurse and Dr. Winslow, he retired to his own 
room. But somehow his agitation would not subside. 
He walked the floor with the air of one who has 
something weighty upon his mind and possibly upon 
his heart. After continuing his walk for a quarter of 
an hour, he sat down in a large easy chair before an 
open grate in which glowed a bright and comfortable 
fire. Neither the easy chair nor the glowing fire 
seemed capable of setting this grand man at ease; for 
he was soon walking the floor again, his hands behind 
his back and his eyes upon the figures of the carpet 
which he did not even see. He was yonder in the 
great office building while the storm raged without, 
listening to a little woman who was burning with 
fever and chattering half deliriously of her own trials, 
and of his daughter and her long since departed 
mother. 

Again he stood in the blinding storm at the door of 
a lonely cottage and heard the same little woman hurl 
into the face of her tormentor the defiance of despair, 
when at the cost of her honor she might have pos- 
sessed all the comforts that money could buy. Once 
more he gathered the stricken little woman up into his 
strong arms, bore her to his carriage, brought her to 
his 6wn comfortable home and carried her as if she 
had been a child to Evelyn's room. All this he lived 
over and over again, forgetful of everything else, until 
the housekeeper tapped at his door and wanted to 
know if he was not coming down to dinner. 

The next morning after ToplifT's visit to Edna's cot- 
tage, Colonel Blakeslee was in close consultation with 
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two or three of his most intimate friends, who with 
bim had been quietly on the alert to unravel the mystery 
In which the Armby matter had been shrouded. 

*' Some subtle and skilful villain is at the bottom of 
this affair," said Judge Truman. '* 1 confess that my 
wits have been completely baffled." 

** 1 do not know," replied Colonel Blakeslee, "that I 
have discovered the bottom villain, but I think I have 
accidentally stumbled upon one who has a complete 
understanding with him." 

They all knew that Colonel Blakeslee was a man of 
few words and that when he spoke every word was 
significant. 

" Have you found out anything ? " his friends eagerly 
asked. 

" What I have to say must of course be in strictest 
confidence. We have long believed that Dr. Topliff 
knows more about that affair than he would care to 
tell. Something happened last night which removes 
every shadow of doubt." 

Colonel Blakeslee then briefly related what he had 
seen and heard the night before. 

''Colonel Blakeslee," said Judge Truman, "I do not 
doubt a word you say ; but there are not a dozen men 
in this town whom I would have believed if they had 
told me on oath what you have just related. I am 
amazed!" 

"While I have known for a long time," replied 
Colonel Blakeslee, "of Topliff 's tyrannical methods, 
and while his vanity and insincerity have been very 
offensive to me, it seems scarcely possible even now 
that he is capable of such infamy." 
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" Does he know that he was overheard ? " 

** He must have seen us as he left the cottage, but 
owing to the blinding storm he may not have recog- 
nized us. 1 do not think he did. Of course it will 
soon be known that we have taken Miss Lee to our 
house. He can then easily guess who we were. But 
if we do not say anything about it, you may be sure 
he will not." 

"May not Evelyn or the woman you told us of 
speak about it to some one ? " 

" There is no danger of it. For some strange reason 
the little woman seems profoundly interested in the 
matter. I have explained both to her and Evelyn the 
importance of keeping the affair absolutely quiet." 

''My opinion is," said Judge Truman, "that we 
have struck a trail which if judiciously followed will 
lead to the den of worse than thieves where the mon- 
strous plot to ruin Mr. Armby had its birth. Hitherto 
I have been unable to find an adequate motive for such 
a conspiracy. I see one now." 

As a result of this consultation the keenest sleuths in 
the service of Armby's friends were put upon the scent 
and in due time the essential facts of the whole abom- 
inable conspiracy were in their hands. 

For weeks Edna hovered between life and death. 
Her blood seemed on fire with fever. Much of the 
time she was delirious, in which condition she would 
at times talk as if she were a child being illy treated 
and without friends ; again she would babble about a 
long ride, broad prairies, great rivers and cities, and of 
people who were good to her. At other times she 
was in school, or among friends, or busily engaged in 
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business transactions. Very often she would imagine 
herself on the back of her horse flying over the road or 
climbing some mountain path. At such times she 
would caress her pillow or bed clothing and murmur 
endearing words among which Evelyn, who was her 
constant attendant, could distinguish *'my lover!" 
At these moments Evelyn, with an anxious and 
troubled expression on her face, would listen intently 
to catch every word. Sometimes Edna would be re- 
pelling some imaginary enemy whom she seemed to 
loathe as she would a serpent, or living over again her 
hardships and struggles. At such times Evelyn would 
bend over the sufferer, smooth her forehead and seek 
to comfort her by assurances that she was among 
friends and had nought to fear. But when she talked 
incoherently of Albert Armby, as she often did, 
Evelyn would fairly strain her ears to hear what was 
said. 

Evelyn was not narrow minded, suspicious nor jeal- 
ous; but she was human, and very naturally desired 
to learn all she could as to the real relation between 
her lover and this woman with whom he had, ap- 
parently, become so hopelessly involved. Evelyn 
Blakeslee was truly a noble minded woman whose 
confidence in Armby had never been for a moment 
shaken. She now saw she had been guilty of a great 
injustice in holding Edna Lee responsible for Armby's 
trouble. Ever since the night when she became aware 
of the desperate straits to which the poor girl had been 
reduced and heard Edna hurl defiance into the teeth of 
ToplifT and denounce him as the arch conspirator to 
ruin Albert Armby, she had felt that Edna Lee was 
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nobility personified. She also felt that if Edna should 
die, she herself would not be wholly free from blame. 
She would not therefore leave the sufferer's side except 
when compelled to do so. Though a more skilful 
and attentive nurse could not have been found than 
the little woman whom Colonel Blakeslee had em- 
ployed, still Evelyn administered the medicines, gave 
the refreshments, bathed the patient's fevered brow 
with her own hands and felt it to be a labor of 
love. 

During the weeks of Edna's illness. Colonel Blakes- 
lee often visited the sick chamber. He would look 
earnestly into the face now flushed with fever, take 
one of the small hot hands into his and yearn to im- 
part to the sufferer a share of his own great strength 
and vitality. After every visit of Dr. Winslow, he 
would call the Doctor into the study and inquire ear- 
nestly of the patient's condition. 

He alarmed himself one day by the self-inflicted 
question, 

'* Suppose it were Evelyn ?" 

He tried to resist the force of the question ; but it 
would come out. 

"If it were she I could not be more anxious than I 
am!" 

If some one had said to him at any time during his 
anxiety and suspense on account of Edna's illness, 

" Colonel Blakeslee, don't you think you love that 
little woman a wee bit?" he would have been re- 
buffed with the blunt answer, 

"Nonsense! you are a fool! " or something like it. 

Dr. Winslow called every morning and again at 
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night and often remained until near the dawn of day. 
One afternoon after he had visited the sick chamber, he 
and Colonel Blakeslee were sitting in the latter's hbrary 
enjoying their cigars together. 

"If she recovers/' said the Doctor, "she will have 
Evelyn Blakeslee to thank for it. She would have 
died before this if Evelyn had let her." 

"1 am bound to say," replied the Colonel, "that 
she would have been in her grave before this but for 
the tireless attention and vigilance of Dr. Winslow." 

"I have done my best for her; but Evelyn has held 
right to her with a will that would not let go, and has 
hovered over her and poured her own vitality into the 
girl and kept her alive when, in my belief, she would 
have died in spite of all my efforts. I don't think Eve- 
lyn could stand the strain upon her vitality another 
week." 

"What do you think of the outlook this morning, 
Doctor ? " 

" She has escaped the dangers I feared most at first, 
that is complications — especially of the brain; but an- 
other danger remains which 1 fear now more than 1 
feared the others. Her vitality is so nearly exhausted, 
that when the fever leaves her she is liable to collapse 
utterly." 

" Do you not think," said the Colonel^ " you had bet- 
ter tell Evelyn about that, so that she may be on her 
guard and know what to do when the crisis comes ? " 

"1 have given the nurse careful instructions; but if 
you think best I will speak to Evelyn also." 

" 1 wish you would. Doctor. Evelyn tells me the 
nurse becomes very nervous and excited sometimes 
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when she is near Miss Lee. I think Evelyn would be 
more composed and less liable to make a mistake." 

A servant was sent to call Evelyn. While he was 
gone Colonel Blakeslee said, 

" I must tell you, Doctor, that if Miss Lee should 
die, it would come very near being the death of Eve- 
lyn. I never knew her to be so affected by anything." 

At this juncture Evelyn entered. Dr. Winslow 
was right respecting the effect of Edna's sickness upon 
Evelyn. Nearly all the color had left her cheeks; her 
eyes were heavy, while the circles beneath them 
showed all too plainly the strain under which she had 
been laboring. The wonted mobility of body and 
elasticity of step were gone. All this was painfully 
apparent to Colonel Blakeslee, now that his attention 
had been called to it. 

"Sit down, Evelyn," he said with more than usual 
tenderness in his voice. "The Doctor wishes to give 
you some directions concerning Miss Lee." 

Evelyn grew paler still as she seated herself, fearing 
that the Doctor was about to impart to her some 
dreaded information. 

"Your father and I, Evelyn," began the Doctor, 
" think it best to prepare you for " 

"For God's sake. Dr. Winslow, don't tell me 
that " 

"No! no! little one," broke in her father, "he is 
only going to tell you how to meet a possible emer- 
gency." 

"Oh! " said Evelyn, " I beg your pardon. Doctor! " 

" It is I," replied the Doctor, " who should beg par- 
don for not having first allayed your fears. The crisis 
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is passed, so far as complications are concerned. The 
fever is gradually subsiding and may leave her at any 
time. When it does she is liable to die of exhaustion. 
Much will depend upon the first moment of her con- 
sciousness. If she sees any one or anything or hears 
a word that reminds her of that dreadful night, the 
shock will kill her. When the fever leaves, there will 
only be a flutter of the heart action left. The slightest 
excitement, and it will fail altogether. At the moment 
her consciousness returns, I want her to have all the 
stimulant she will take. 1 have told you this that you 
may know what to expect and what to do." 

From that hour Evelyn watched the patient with un- 
ceasing vigilance, while the Colonel refused to leave 
the house, though messages were sent from his 
colleagues that pressing business demanded his at- 
tention. 

About ten o'clock the next day, Evelyn was seated 
upon the edge of the bed by Edna's side, holding one 
of the little wasted hands in hers. Edna was lying 
with her eyes closed as if in sleep. The peculiar, 
tremulous fever breath was gone. It seemed as if she 
hardly breathed at all. Evelyn lifted her finger to the 
little nurse, who arose from a couch at the other end 
of the room, came noiselessly to the head of the bed 
and stood so that she could see Edna's face without 
being seen by her. The dreaded, joyous moment had 
come. Evelyn's heart thumped away as if it were try- 
ing to beat for two. She hovered over the patient as 
if trying to impart to her a portion of her own 
rich life. Edna slowly turned her head, first to one 
side, then the other, and then rested with her face up- 
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turned as before. She brought her thin hand to her 
forehead and passed it slowly over her face and rested 
it again upon her bosom. Then the blue eyes opened 
just a trifle and closed again. Evelyn's heart thumped 
harder than ever, while the little nurse looked on 
scarcely daring to breathe. In less than a minute 
Edna's eyes opened wide and saw the sweet face and 
great brown eyes of Evelyn Blakeslee smiling ineffably 
above her. Gently Evelyn's face bent down while she 
tenderly kissed the forehead, the cheeks, the lips be- 
neath. What a divine awakening from a long and 
troubled dream ! 

"Listen to me, Edna," (never was there a sweeter 
smile), " you have been sick, but are getting well now. 
You are not to talk or make any exertion. Drink this 
that the Doctor left for you and then take a nap. 
When you awake again we will have a little talk." 

With this she administered the stimulant and kissed 
her again saying, 

" There, now, go to sleep." 

Ednas lips moved as if she were about to speak, 
but Evelyn gently touched them with her finger and 
shook her head, the smile still beaming from her face. 

''Not now, little one— not till after the nap. Shut 
your eyes. There, now! " 

Edna slowly closed her eyes without having uttered 
a word and fell almost instantly into a sweet and re- 
storing sleep. The little nurse, unable to control her 
feelings, had retreated to an adjoining room where 
Evelyn followed, when they fell into each other's arms 
and wept for joy. 

After the crisis was safely passed, Colonel Blakeslee 
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went down town in such a cheerful mood and with 
such a beaming face, that his business associates won- 
dered among themselves what good stroke of fortune 
had come the Colonel's way. He was exuberance 
itself. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

ABSENCE 

Edna's vigorous constitution was not seriously im- 
paired nor her excellent health permanently shattered 
by her illness, severe as it had been. She rallied 
quickly. Within three or four weeks she was practic- 
ally restored to her usual health. 

Nothing could be more beautiful than the loving 
friendship that grew up between Evelyn Blakeslee and 
Edna Lee. They were nearly of the same age, but of 
different temperaments. They harmonized by con- 
trast; they were complements each to the other. 
Edna was early given to understand that she was not 
to think of leaving the Blakeslee mansion, but that it 
was to be her home as freely as if she had been born 
and raised there. The two young ladies were con- 
stant companions on the street, at church, at the the- 
atre, and in the cutter behind Edna's fleet-footed black 
horse. It was here that Edna's vivacious spirit re- 
vived once more. 

"Ah! my lover," she would say, "if you let those 
naughty horses pass you — ^but you won't, will you ? " 

And he did not. 

"1 will tell you some day, sister," for such they 
often called each other, "why my horse and I are so 
fond of each other." 

''Tell me now!" 

a63 
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"O, it would take too long. I call him my lover, 
you see. He is the only lover I have — the only one I 
want. But Evelyn, you have the best lover in the 
world. If 1 had the love of such a man, I should feel 
myself the richest woman on earth." 

Evelyn Blakeslee was like all other good and sensible 
women in that she was pleased to hear others speak 
in praise of the man she loved. There had been a 
time, however, when she would have resented such 
words coming from Edna Lee. But thank goodness, 
that day had passed. More than one very confidential 
talk they had had about their love affairs, Edna praising 
Armby to the skies and Evelyn blushing and saying 
*' Amen! " in her heart. 

''Well, Edna," said Evelyn as the black horse swung 
along at an easy trot, ** of course I expect him to 
think more of me than of any one else; but I must tell 
you that he has a very warm place in his heart for my 
little sister." 

* * And I want to tell you that 1 love him — all I dare 
to!" 

The girls laughed heartily while at the same time 
they both meant every word they said. 

During Edna's convalescence, and while she made 
her home at his house. Colonel Blakeslee almost aban- 
doned the clubs and lodges to spend his evenings— 
with Evelyn, of course. 

And Edna ? Well, she thought there was no other 
such man living as Colonel Blakeslee. And what of 
that? Did not Evelyn think the same? And they 
were both right most likely. Edna always added this 
modifying clause, ''unless it should be Mr. Armby;" 
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and to this also, Evelyn agreed perfectly. Not that the 
girls ever actually talked the matter over between 
them ; but they agreed without discussing it. It must 
be added by way of emphasis, that Colonel Blakeslee 
had no doubt in the world that there were not two 
other such girls under the sun. 

Albert had gone out in the early part of the summer. 
The autumn had passed, the winter worn away and 
spring had come again; but no word from him had 
been received. 

Long and anxiously had Evelyn looked for his letter 
while Edna wondered why he had not kept his prom- 
ise to write to her. 

After dinner one evening, Albert's absence was, as 
usual, the ^heme of conversation. 

"Father, why don't Albert write to you? Do you 
think anything has happened ? " asked Evelyn. 

" You mean why has he not written to you, don't 
you, little one ? " replied the Colonel with a mischievous 
twinkle in his eye. 

Evelyn blushed while she playfully tweaked her 
father's nose. Then she grew more serious as she 
said with evident anxiety in her voice, 

" But father, nearly a year has passed and no one 
has heard a word from him." 

"Time must have dragged heavily with you. It 
lacks more than three months of being a year. Prob- 
ably he had no opportunity of sending word before 
winter set in. There is no travel at all between the 
Deep River and here during the winter. It will be late 
in the spring before the snow will have sufficiently 
melted to permit any one to come through." 
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'* Well," replied Evelyn, **! think we ought to have 
heard from him long ago, don't you, Edna ? " 

**0, the hearts of you girls will not listen to reason, 
but clamor for the promised message. I guess you 
will have to get one even if we must employ a bird to 
bring it." 

One fine morning early in June, the bell in the hall 
of the Blakeslee mansion set up such a clamor that one 
might easily have imagined it was railing at the rough 
looking man on the outside who had just given it such 
a vigorous shaking up. Of the servant who came to 
learn the cause of the noisy disturbance, the caller de- 
manded to know if Miss Blakeslee were at home. 

** What do you want with Miss Blakeslee ? *' was the 
rather irritable answer of the servant. 

** 1 have a package for her,'* replied the man. 

** Give it to me, 1 will take it to her." 

*' No you won't. My orders is to give it to Miss 
Blakeslee, and to no one else." 

The servant shut the door in the man's face, went to 
Evelyn's room and told her what the man had said. 
Soon the door opened again, revealing the charming 
form of Evelyn Blakeslee clad in a loose morning gown 
from beneath which peeped the daintiest beslippered 
foot the rough miner had ever seen. Off came the 
slouched sombrero while with a low but awkward 
bow, the man inquired for Miss Blakeslee. Evelyn's 
heart beat tumultuously while the blood mounted to 
her cheeks heightening yet more her exquisite beauty. 
She felt that at last tidings had come from the man 
she loved. But were they good or ill ? 

'*] am Miss Blakeslee," said she in tremulous tones. 
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"I thought so!" said the man, with another bow. 
*' I have a package for you." 

So saying he took from the depths of one of his 
great pockets a little packet and handed it to her, with 
another of his awkward courtesies. Evelyn took the 
package. So eager was she to open it and learn its 
contents that she was about to repeat the discourtesy 
of the servant, when the man said, 

*' Beg pardon, ma'am. I was to tell you that I will 
start back next Monday mornin' and before leavin' 
will call for any answer you may want to send." 

"I owe you an apology, my friend," said she. 
''Won't you come in?" 

** No, ma'am, thank you. Shall I call Sunday evenin' 
fer your answer ? " 

" I shall be very glad if you will." 

*' Good-mornin', ma'am ! " 

"Good-morning!" 

With trembling fingers she opened the package and 
found it contained two envelopes, one addressed to 
herself, the other to Edna Lee. 

" O, Edna! " she exclaimed as she mounted the stairs 
all in a flutter, " I have a letter from my Albert and he 
has sent you one also ! " 

She then hurried to her room, shut the door and 
read: 

«• My own dear Evelyn : — 

« At last the longed-for opportunity has come to send you the 
promised letter ; and if the privilege of committing my thoughts and 
feelings to paper and sending them to you gives me such pleasure, 
what would be the rapture of seeing you face to face, of looking into 
those loving eyes and telling you all that is in my heart ? When in 
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the city, I often longed to escape to the solitude of the mountains and 
throw off the burden of responsibility and care so inseparable from 
my duties to such a multitude ; but now I realize that the happiest 
days I have ever known were those spent in my labors among the 
people I so dearly loved. 

** I was satisfied, my dear Evelyn, to know that you were near and 
that I could drop in and spend an hour with you at any time ; but 
banished by a cruel fate from your presence, I find to my unspeakable ' 
sorrow how great is my deprivation, how irreparable my loss. I 
would not have believed that a man could come to feel so helplessly 
dependent upon a woman ! Every cord, save the one that binds us 
together, has wofully weakened, while some alas ! which I deemed so 
strong, have parted utterly. I promised you that when I should write, 
I would open to its inmost depths my heart and lay it bare to you. I 

do so. When I left X I felt so strong in my faith in God, and in 

the belief that my vindication would come and that speedily. But I 
must tell you, my dearest Evelyn, that the clouds betwixt me and the 
heavens above have become so thick and dark that I can neither see 
through them nor beyond them. The sinister question is ever present 
with me : If there is a God who knows and cares and is all powerful, 
why did He allow this crushing calamity to fall upon me and upon 
those I love ? I confess to you, my dearest, as I would not to any 
other, that there comes to me no reassuring reply. 

" I cloubt if this wild region is a suitable place for one in this frame 
of mind. The very niggedness and wildness of the mountain crags 
and the yawning chasms between, invite to reckless and defiant moods. 
I tremble to think what might have been ere this, but for the restrain- 
ing thought that there is yonder one of the purest and noblest of 
women, who loves me and believes in me ! I have felt and I do now 
feel that I cannot — must not by any act of mine, bring a single pang 
to her heart or disappoint the faith she has in me. 

" I would not have you think I have given up all hope. I cannot, 
so long as I have your confidence and love. While I do not see how 
this dark cloud is to be lifted, there is still the remnant of a hope that 
some day it will be rolled back and the light of a better day dawn. 

" My own Evelyn, let me ask you once more to befriend that un- 
fortunate little woman who is involved with me in this seeming ruin. 
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I know how cruel the world is and how hopeless she will be to stem 
the tide of disaster which had already set in against her before I left. 
Unless some good friends go to her rescue, I am afraid she may drift 
into utter despair. I know that I cannot appeal to your generous 
heart in her behalf, in vain. I send in your care a letter which I trust 
you will cause to be delivered to her. 

" The messenger by whom I send this will bring your reply and I 
shall wait for it as those who watch, wait for the coming of the morn- 
ing. I think of you always with a loving heart. 

" Albert." 

In his letter to Edna, Albert carefully refrained from 
even the slightest intimation of the strain upon his faith 
and upon his hope of final vindication. Throughout, 
it breathed the spirit of tenderest sympathy and hope- 
ful encouragement. More than once a feeling of envy 
towards Evelyn arose in Edna's heart, but she reso- 
lutely thrust it down. She had learned to love Evelyn 
too sincerely to indulge any unfriendly feeling towards 
her. As for Evelyn, every word of Albert's appeal 
to her in Edna's behalf smote her tender conscience 
with keenest reproach. When she had read her letter 
through, she entered Edna's room, her large eyes filled 
with tears. 

"Why, Evelyn! What is the matter? Is there 
any " 

Evelyn threw her arms about Edna whom she kissed 
with great tenderness. She then handed Edna the 
letter, pointed to the words relating to her, sank into 
a chair and gave way to copious tears. 

When the messenger returned to the Deep River 
country, he bore with him two letters to Albert 
Armby, from one of which a few paragraphs are 
here given. 
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" My Dearest Albert : 

** Your letter was as the coming of the dawn after a long 
night of anxious waiting. ... I sympathize with you in your 
despondent and almost reckless moods ; but, dearest Albert, the day is 
beginning to dawn. More I dare not say on paper, though my heart 
yearns to tell you much I know. . . . 

" Rest assured, my Albert, that my faith in you and my love have 
not changed except to grow stronger and deeper with the passing 
days. 

" I must tell you, that while for almost every reason I deplore the 
disaster of a year ago, I shall never cease to be thankful for it on one 
account While I knew I loved you, I often wondered whether my 
love was dififerent from that of other people — I may say of other 
women. There were hundreds of women who loved you deeply and 
purely for your worth and for your work's sake ; and I used to ask 
myself, ♦ in what does my love for him differ from the love of others ? ' 
But when your misfortune came and the love of others failed, mine 
grew all the stronger and clung all the closer. I then became aware 
that it was Albert Armby I loved for his own sake, and that my love 
was such that I would gladly share poverty and disgrace with him 
and count it all joy. This precious jewel has shone with ever in- 
creasing lustre, where else, all must have been impenetrable 
night. . . . 

'< If it be true that my confidence and love have, even in a small 
degree, held you from drifting into doubt and possible despair, I am 
unutterably grateful. It is also true that I cannot bear the thought 
that you should ever go out of my life ! "With me you need no vindi- 
cation. All that Evelyn Blakeslee has to give is yours, whether in 
the eyes of the world you are ever exonerated or not . . . 

" Concerning Edna Lee, the enclosed letter from her will speak for 
itself. I will only say that never has it been my good fortune to come 
in touch with a nobler girl. But I will tell you all about it when I 
see you again, which, I trust will be very soon. 

" With loving prayers for your speedy return, I am your own. 

" Evelyn." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

LINKS IN THE CHAIN 

Meantime Armby's friends had not been idle. So 
soon as they realized the full magnitude of the dis- 
aster, the shrewdest detectives that could be found 
were put upon the case. Every livery stable in the 
city was visited, but without finding a clew. But few 
horses had been let out on the fatal night and they 
only to well-known and reliable people. 

Accompanied by Armby, the detectives visited all 
the narrow and suspicious streets near the corner of 
Sixth and Maple. But he could not positively identify 
any of them as the one into which he had been driven. 
Many houses bore some resemblance to the one into 
which he had been decoyed. None of them, however, 
could be pointed out with certainty as the right one. 
One old, dilapidated wooden building attracted more 
attention than any other. It was a story-and-a-half 
house on the west side of a narrow, dingy street, the 
front door of which opened into a long narrow hall. 
But one family lived on the street in the same block. 
From this family it was learned that the house had re- 
cently been occupied by two men — one a thick, heavy 
set man, the other taller and not so stout. They had 
vacated the house only a few days before. A thorough 
search was made for Ned Franklin and Burly Bill, but . 

they had vanished. 

371 
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The detectives worked at a disadvantage because no 
adequate motive for a conspiracy could be conceived. 
If these disreputable men conspired to decoy Armby to 
this isolated house, overpower him, carry him to 
Edna's and set the police upon him under the most 
suspicious circumstances, what were they to gain? 
They had never approached Armby with efforts at 
blackmail. He did not remember ever to. have seen 
them before the day of his trial. Clearly, then, they 
must have been the tools of some one else. Of 
whom ? What could have been the motive of the un- 
known arch-conspirator ? 

The sleuths were more than half suspicious that 
there was no plot, but that Armby and his friends 
were throwing dust in the eyes of the people by their 
cry of conspiracy. 

Several weeks passed and still there was no clew 
until a well-known and highly respected lady called at 
the office of Judge Truman and requested a personal 
interview. When shown into the Judge's private 
office, she said, 

*' 1 have an important suggestion to make in regard 
to the Armby affair on condition that my name shall 
never be mentioned to anybody." 

" Of course your wishes shall be respected." 

The lady looked about as if to assure herself that no 
one else was near, and then said under her breath, 

"I have reason to think that Mrs. Topliff knows 
more about that matter than she would care to tell." 

" What makes you think so ?" 

"She is in high glee over Mr. Armby 's downfall and 
regards it a great triumph for somebody." 
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" How do you know this, Mrs. ?" 

"She has been talking too much of late/* 

"What did she say?" 

"O, you lawyers never get done asking questions. 
What she said, she would doubtless repeat to some 
one who may be willing to tell you." 

" But how do you know she did the talking ? " 

"There you go again! I will answer this one, but 
you are not to ask me another — I heard her." 

Not many days after this interview, a strange lady 
called on Mrs. Topliflf. 

" Is Dr. Topliff at home ?" she inquired. 

" Mr. Topliflf is out of the city," was the reply. 

"IsMrs. TopliflTin?" 

"lam Mrs. TopliflT." 

"O, I am very glad to see you, Mrs. Topliff. 1 am 
Mrs. Affleck, and have been referred to you for some 
information I would like to get." 

Mrs. Topliflf had stood in the half open door with 
the evident intention not to admit the stranger; but 
the visitor was so winning in her manner and her 
words were so gently spoken that Mrs. Topliflf so far 
relaxed her frigidity as to open the door a little wider. 
The caller took advantage of this relaxation and 
stepped up into the hallway as Mrs. Topliflf asked 
somewhat curtly, 

" Information about what ? " 

"It would take some time to explain fully," said 
Mrs. Affleck as she inched her way a little further into 
the hall. Then with a bewitching smile, she added : 
" I asked to be referred to the most prominent and in- 
fluential minister in the city and was sent here. 
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Though Mr. Topliflf is not at home, you may be able 
to give me the desired information. If it is not 
convenient to see me now, 1 will call at another time." 

Mrs. Topliflf's ice gorge gave way entirely under the 
warmth of these flattering words; the door swung 
wide open and the stranger, with great cordiality, was 
shown into the parlor. 

'*What a pleasant home you have, Mrs. Topliflf. 
Your people must be very kind to provide you " 

*' This is our own house Mrs. I beg your par- 
don " 

''Affleck." 

" Mrs. Affleck, to be sure, how dull I am — yes, we 
are fortunate enough to own our home. Thank good- 
ness! we are not dependent upon the grudging charity 
of the people either for a home or our living." 

** How is that, Mrs. Topliflf? I supposed all minis- 
ters were supported by the people." 

* * Mr. Topliflf draws a liberal salary from the mis- 
sionary funds — and it is paid — not merely promised." 

" You are to be envied, Mrs. Topliflf." 

** And we are envied! " 

"In no ungenerous spirit, 1 hope? I have known 
Mr. Topliflf by reputation for many years, and I am 
sure he deserves all he receives." 

* 'Indeed he does. He has made the church in this 
section. When we came out here nearly twenty-five 
years ago, there was nothing. Now our people are 
numbered by the thousands." 

"Indeed !" said the stranger. " By the way, Mrs. 
Topliflf, you have just touched on the matter I wished 
to see you about. The house by which I am em- 
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ployed sent me out to obtain facts and statistics to be 
used in a work we are preparing on the growth of the 
churches in the great west. It is to be a very fine 
book, giving a history of religious movements, bio- 
graphical sketches of the leading workers and full 
page cuts of the most prominent leaders. You see 
now why I was referred to you." 

" We shall be delighted to render you any assistance 
we can," replied Mrs. Topliff; *'but of course you will 
have to see Mr. Topliff." 

" Certainly. When will he return ?" 

"That is uncertain. He is off on one of his trips 
through the Mission and may be gone a week or 
more." 

" I presume, Mrs. Topliff, that you can put me in 
the way of getting some information so that 1 need 
not be idle while waiting for Dr. Topliff's return." 

"I suppose," replied Mrs. Topliff, ''that there are 
some books and papers in Mr. Topliff's study that 
might help you." 

"If I may have access to them, I will be greatly 
obliged; but I will not have time to-day. I must see 
some of the other ministers and arrange with them. I 
came to you first because of the well-known promi- 
nence of Dr. Topliff. 1 shall give your denomination 
and the Doctor's connection with its growth, first 
place. You will not object to having a nice cut of 
yourself in the book ? " 

"Really, Mrs. Affleck " 

"Never mind. I shall see that one goes in unless 
you positively forbid. Now, Mrs. Topliff, when will 
it suit your convenience to have me come ? " 
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** At any time — it makes no difference to me." 

" Suppose 1 come to-morrow." 

*'Just as you like." 

'* As it is a business matter 1 will come to-morrow 
forenoon." 

*' All right." 

''You have put me under great obligations, Mrs. 
Topliflf, and you shall not lose anything by it." 

The visitor went her way, leaving Mrs. Topliflf with 
an unusually good opinion of herself, and with an ex- 
alted conception of the importance of her husband. 

Mrs. Affleck returned the next morning. During 
her absence, Mrs. Topliflf had rummaged her husband's 
library and ransacked his desks in search of books 
and papers bearing on the subject of Mrs. Affleck's 
visit. All these she put at the disposal of the visitor, 
not forgetting to place conspicuously a set of scrap- 
books in which all the good things printed in the 
newspapers about the Rev. Dr. Augustus Topliflf, had 
been carefully pasted. 

" Really, Mrs. Topliflf, the Doctor must owe a large 
measure of his success and popularity to your good 
sense and helpfulness." 

"O, I don't know, 1 " 

'*0f course I don't expect you to acknowledge it; 
but it is my business to find out such things. Some 
excellent people have been telling me about your de- 
votion to the interests of your husband. And while 
they have no doubt of the great ability of Dr. ToplifT, 
they do not hesitate to say that he owes much to 
you." 

** I have tried to help him all 1 could; but " 
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"There, now, Mrs. Topliff; I will not allow you to 
depreciate yourself. But I must get to work." 

Mrs. Topliff left the visitor in the study, while she 
herself went about her household duties in the most 
thorough good humor with herself, and with a very 
high appreciation of the discernment and good sense 
of Mrs. Affleck. Mrs. Topliflf's self-importance grew 
amazingly. Her place in the forthcoming book would 
be second only to that of her husband; and if entire 
justice were done, it would be second to none. 

The visitor came and went at will, and always fed 
Mrs. Amanda Topliflf a few sweet morsels to fatten 
still further her growing self-esteem. Mrs. Topliff 
came to the study one afternoon and said, 

" Mrs. Affleck, I have an engagement this afternoon 
and will be out two or three hours. I leave things in 
your care." 

" Really, Mrs. Topliff, 1 shall feel lonely without you 
in the house. But I shall be busy with my work. A 
pleasant afternoon to you! " 

The visitor stepped to a window and watched Mrs. 
Topliff as that important lady disappeared down the 
street, musing upon the never failing good sense and 
pleasing manners of Mrs. Affleck. Then turning from 
the window, she began deliberately to examine every 
desk and drawer, nook and corner in Dr. Topliff's 
study. One drawer she found securely locked. She 
tried to spring the lock but it resisted her efforts, 
skilful as they were. Then she took from a small 
valise a large bunch of keys of all sizes and shapes. 
She tried a dozen or more on the stubborn lock, but 
without avail. Taking a ball of wax from her satchel, 
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she held it between her hands to soften it and then 
pressed it into the keyhole of the drawer. Carefully 
withdrawing the wax, she compared with it key after 
key, until at last her face lighted up with satisfaction. 
She thrust the key she had selected into the lock. 
After two or three efforts, the bolt turned and the 
drawer was opened. 

"Ha! Ha! One of the jolly kind! " said she, taking 
from the drawer first a box of cigars and then a flask 
of brandy. *' Humph! " she exclaimed in disappoint- 
ment, about to close the drawer. Mechanically, she 
drew the drawer further out before closing it, and dis- 
covered a compartment at the back — a sort of drawer 
within a drawer. Here she found a number of papers. 
Among them was a large unsealed envelope marked 
" private," within which she found a piece of coarse 
writing paper. It bore evidence of having been 
crumpled, but had been straightened out and carefully 
folded. With an expression of surprise and intense 
satisfaction, she read. 



w May . 

" Mr. Armby : 

« Sur — My sun hez bin hurt and can't live till momin. He 
sez he wants to hev a minister afore he dize. I no you will kum. 
The barer will fetch you and show you the way. Kum quick, or 
you'll be to late. 

" A Father in Distress." 

Mrs. Affleck stood a moment as if undecided what 
to do. Then she folded the paper and put it in a small 
pocket within her satchel. After a little further re- 
flection, she took the paper, carefully copied it, placed 
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the original in its envelope, returned it to the inner 
drawer, closed the main drawer, locked it and put the 
bunch of keys in her valise. When Mrs. Topliff came 
in, Mrs. Affleck was deeply absorbed in perusing some 
reports in which the name of Dr. Topliflf was fre- 
quently and favorably mentioned. 

"Back so soon?" said she, looking at her watch. 
''Four o'clock! My, how time does fly when one is 
pleasantly employed! I had no idea it was so late. 
How fresh and rosy you look, Mrs. Topliflf! Your 
afternoon out has done you good. One would almost 
take you for a young girl in that handsome dress and 
bonnet." 

** Thank you, Mrs. Affleck!" said Mrs. Topliflf, with 
an eflfort to look embarrassed. " Did you get through 
with your work ? No ? Well, 1 am glad of it ; for I 
want you to come to-morrow prepared to stay for 
dinner with me and the girls. They get in from the 
conservatory at about five, and we dine at half-past." 

"I will be delighted! How kind of you, my dear 
Mrs. Topliflf!" 

The two women kissed at parting, the one elated 
over her important discovery, the other hastening to 
the mirror to examine more closely her dress and bon- 
net, with an occasional glance at her face. 

Mrs. Affleck kept her promise to dine with Mrs. 
Topliflf and her daughters the next evening. While 
she feasted upon the delicacies of the Topliflf table, 
she did not fail to deal out in discreet measure, the 
sweetmeats of oily compliments and savory praise of 
which she seemed to have an inexhaustible supply. 
Mrs. Topliflf and her daughters were immensely satis- 
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fied with themselves and greatly pleased with their 
charming guest. 

''Mrs. Affleck," said Mrs. Topliflf after dinner, "the 
girls are going out to an evening party and I will be 
delighted if you can spend the evening with me. We 
will have a good visit all to ourselves." 

"That will be charming, Mrs. Topliflf! 1 will lay 
aside all work and devote one evening to pleasure. 
How kind of you to mention it! It is seldom that I 
get such a treat as you are giving me." 

Mrs. Affleck looked after the girls as they went 
away with their beaus, holding their dainty heads 
several inches higher than was their wont. She 
then turned to Mrs. Topliflf, with tears in her voice as 
she said, 

" You ought to be the happiest woman in the world 
with two such lovely daughters. 1 envy you, Mrs. 
Topliflf, indeed I do!" 

As the evening wore away, the two women became 
very confidential and talked over many little matters 
which need not be put into a book. The visitor 
finally turned the conversation to Dr. Topliflf, his abil- 
ity, attainments and prominence. In the course of 
their conversation, she incidentally remarked, 

" I have heard a good deal since coming to town 
about the downfall of a young minister lately — what 
was the name ? " 

"Armby?" 

' ' Armby ! That's it. It was too bad ! " 

" Yes, we all felt disgraced by the aflfair," said Mrs. 
Topliflf. 

" I am told that he is a very bright man." 
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"Some people thought so; but he was very much 
overrated/' 

*' Do you think so, Mrs. Topliflf ? " 

'Mndeedldo!" 

"One lady who spoke to me of him, said that he 
was a very able preacher — one of those natural-born 
orators." 

"She must have been one of the unfortunate fel- 
low's admirers. Who was she ? " 

" Really, I did not learn her name. She was in the 
parlor of the Millard House where I am stopping. I 
think she boards there. She had the appearance of an 
intelligent woman." 

"Some people — the women especially — were very 
foolish over Armby until this thing came out. Many 
of them are not so enthusiastic now." 

"Many women do act silly over a popular minister 
and too often put themselves in his way. I pity the 
minister who goes wrong; but he is often less to 
blame than we think." 

" I do not pity him at all! He has no business to 
yield to temptation." 

"That's so, Mrs. Topliflf; but while the people are 
terribly down on the woman in this case, there is any 
amount of sympathy for the young minister. Every- 
body speaks in the highest terms of his ability as a 
preacher. One gentleman remarked in my hearing 
that he even compared favorably with Dr. Topliflf him- 
self. 1 thought that a very great compliment." 

"Fiddlesticks!" exclaimed Mrs. Topliflf. "I don't 
consider it very complimentary to Mr. Topliflf. Have 
any of them told you that his church tried to get rid 
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of him so that they might have Mr. TopliflF for their 
pastor ? " 

'* No, I had not heard of that." 

•'Well, a petition was circulated asking for his re- 
moval. It was signed by many of his church, inclu- 
ding some of the most prominent members of the 
managing board ; but he refused to go. What do you 
think of that ? " 

'*He certainly could not have been very sensitive; 
but I cannot bring myself to believe that he has been 
guilty of anything morally wrong. Do you think so, 
Mrs. Topliflf?" 

"Think so! Do you know that he was found un- 
dressed in the bed of a young woman whose reputa- 
tion is none of the best ? that he was intoxicated at the 
time ? that there was a supply of wine in the room, 
some of the bottles being empty ? and that all this was 
in a house run as a dressmaking establishment, but 
which was under the eye of the police ? Why, Mrs. 
Affleck, he even had in his pocket a key to the woman's 
private room ! There can be no possible doubt of his 
guilt." 

" May there not be some mistake about the matter? 
You know mole-hills may be magnified into moun- 
tains, sometimes. Of course I know that you would 
not exaggerate anything; but your information may 
be at fault." 

"Wasn't I present at the trial ? I heard every word 
of the testimony." 

"What explanation did Mr. Armby give of these 
damaging circumstances ? " 

"Why, he set up the flimsy pretext that he was 
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decoyed into a house and overpowered. And yet he 
has not been able to find the house! " 

** Might there not have been some conspiracy to 
compromise the young preacher and then demand 
blackmail of him?" 

"Conspiracy! He and his friends raised that cry; 
but it was only a pretext. The fact is, Mrs. Affleck, 
he had been suspected and thoroughly watched for 
months." 

"This all seems incredible to me, Mrs. Topliff. It 
don't seem possible that " 

" Incredible or not incredible, I know it is true." 

" Oh ! If you know it is true, that is altogether dif- 
ferent. I supposed you had simply heard these things." 

"I had heard them; but from sources that were 
entirely reliable. The fact is, I knew beforehand that 
he was going to be arrested." 

"Indeed, Mrs. Topliff, I am glad to have you tell 
me all this. From the little I had heard, I was some- 
what prejudiced in favor of the young man. One 
never knows until he hears both sides. Did Dr. Top- 
liff know that Mr. Armby was being watched and was 
about to be arrested ?" 

Mrs. Topliff hesitated a moment. At length she 
replied, 

"What I tell you is in strictest confidence. It was 
from him that 1 knew all about the matter." 

"Then your information is certainly reliable. Do 
you think Dr. Topliff knew when the arrest was going 
to be made?" 

"If so, he did not tell me; though he told me he 
was going to be out of town, and said that if anything 
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special happened, not to tell anybody just where he 
was. From this I think he knew when the lightning 
would strike/' 

What more might have been said, had not the re- 
turn of the Misses Topliflf interrupted the conversation, 
it is impossible to tell. 

" I must be going, Mrs. Topliff." Then to the girls, 
"I have had a most delightful visit with your mama 
while you were away. Did you have a pleasant even- 
ing ? Yes ? That is fine ! " 

After affectionately kissing Mrs. Topliff and her 
daughters, Mrs. Affleck took her leave. The next 
morning she was closeted with Colonel Blakeslee and 
Judge Truman in the latter's private office. The same 
afternoon Mrs. Topliflf was grieved to receive the fol- 
lowing note : 

«« My dear Mrs. Topliff : 

<*I am greatly disappointed at receiving a letter from my 

house directing me to proceed at once to C . One of our force 

was taken sick there and I am to complete the work she had com- 
menced. When that is done, I expect to return to X and finish 

here. 

** I greatly regret that I am unable to call and bid you and the girls 
good-bye. I thank you a thousand times for the many kindnesses you 
have shown me. With love, I am 

" Yours, 

" Mrs. Affleck." 

At the time when the discussion of the Armby case 
was at its highest, a little, old stoop-shouldered man 
glided into Judge Truman's office and asked to see the 
Judge. His swarthy face was covered over by a dirty 
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grizzled beard, while his one small black eye seemed 
all the keener by contrast with its artificial mate. 

'* Hello, Ike! " exclaimed Judge Truman as the man 
was shown into the private office. "What brings 
you here ? I would as soon expect to see a terrapin 
crawl out of its shell as to see you out of your old 
rummage box on Dingy Lane." 

"I stay there because more money comes to me 
than I can get outside of it. This is a case when I can 
get more out of my shell." 

" 1 might have known it was money that lured you 
out. 1 don't think anything else could. I believe you 
can smell a penny a square away and see money with 
your glass eye where honest men cannot with two 
good ones." 

** Money is power, Judge Truman, money is 
power! " 

" I would like to know what power money has 
after it gets into your grasp. Nobody ever sees a 
penny of it again." 

"Money has power to pull down from his high 
place a proud young preacher. It has power to con- 
coct a scheme for his downfall and to furnish proof of 
his guilt. It has power to keep in the background the 
spider that weaves the web in which the fly is en- 
tangled. Perhaps it has the power also, to break the 
thread and let the fly go — possibly to scare the spider 
from his den." 

" What do you mean ?" demanded Judge Truman. 

The wily old chemist did not fail to notice the in- 
tense interest shown in the lawyer's tone and manner, 
though he appeared to notice nothing unusual. 
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*'To tell you what I mean would be to give away 
my secret; but I have come to sell it." 

" You have come to sell the truth, have you ? Look 
here, Isaac Meisser, why not do at least one generous 
act and tell what you know of this matter for truth's 
sake and help lift the black cloud from the life of that 
worthy young man ? " 

" As for selling the truth, did not this worthy young 
man preach the truth for pay ? And what's the sense 
of telling what I know for nothing when I can get 
paid for it ? Besides, what I have to say will help to 
lift the cloud just as much if I am paid, as it would if 
I did it for nothing." 

** Well, how much do you want ? " 

''All! can get." 

"But how am I to know that the information you 
claim to have is worth paying for ? " 

"You'll have to take my word for it. I will only 
tell you beforehand that I know of an important 
clew which if followed must lead to important 
discoveries. Nobody has that clew but myself— 
that is no one who would put you onto it for love or 
money." 

Judge Truman sat in silence for a moment. At 
length he said, 

"Ike, I know what sort of man I have to deal 
with; you know what sort of man you are trying to 
deal with. 1 have this proposition to make — ^that you 
meet me and one or two others here at ten o'clock to- 
morrow. You then tell us what you know, and I 
promise you that we will pay you all your information 
is worth." 
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" That would be to put myself in your hands, while 
now I have you in mine." 

" I have told you what we will do. There is no use 
wasting any more words about it." 

"I will take " 

"1 don't care to know what you will take. It is 
what we think it is worth or nothing — take your 
choice. Will you be here at ten o'clock to-morrow, 
or not?" 

The old miser, knowing that Judge Truman was not 
a man either to be cajoled or bullied, agreed to the ar- 
rangement and went his way. 

The chemist was prompt to the hour and related the 
circumstance of having sold certain drugs and a supply 
of wine on the night before Armby's arrest. 

"Would you know the men if you should see 
them ? " 

"When I get a square look at a face with this good 
eye of mine, I never forget it." 

"Could you identify the bottles you sold to the 
men?" 

" If every bottle were broken into a hundred pieces." 

" Come with us," said Judge Truman. 

It was but a short walk to the central police station, 
where the Chief of Police had his office. 

"Did you keep the basket and its contents that were 
found in the room the night of Mr. Armby's arrest ? " 

"Certainly," said the Chief. 

"We would like to see them, if you please." 

The Chief conducted the party into the basement, 
the heavy door of which yielded to a massive key 
which he had taken from a drawer of his desk. 
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*' Nobody ever gets into this room except myself or 
some one to whom I give the key. We have a regular 
museum — a veritable curiosity shop down here." 

This he said as he led the way into a large room or 
underground hall, the floor of which was cement and 
every opening to which was guarded by heavy iron 
grates. Arranged along the walls were massive oaken 
cases, each designated by a number. Going to case 
No. 47, he selected from a large bundle of keys one 
bearing the same number. 

"Here it is," said he as he opened the door and 
lifted out the basket, "just as it was on the day of the 
investigation." 

The basket was taken over to a window where each 
bottle was carefully scrutinized by the chemist. He 
had been instructed before going to make no com- 
ments while in the presence of the Chief. 

"We are greatly obliged to you," said Judge Tru- 
man when about to leave. 

"Not in the least," replied the Chief. 

" Let me speak a work to you privately," said the 
Judge. 

He and the Chief went aside. 

" You are aware," began the lawyer, "that we have 
claimed all along, that Armby is the victim of a con- 
spiracy. We have already secured evidence which re- 
moves all doubt from my mind. 1 know how you 
people are. When you make an arrest, especially of 
some prominent person, you feel that your reputation 
is at stake, and bring to bear all the power of your 
police and detective force to make the charge stick. I 
warn you, Chief, that you are on the wrong track in 
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this case, and the sooner you begin to adjust your 
force to that fact, the better it will be for you." 

** You don't think that I would " 

"Come, Chief! You know that what I have said 
is true. 1 have given you this little tip confidentially. 
You can take it for what it is worth." 

"To be frank with you. Judge, I have had my mis- 
givings ever since the day of the trial. In nine cases 
out of ten, I can tell a guilty man when I see him on 
the witness stand on his own behalf. Armby did not 
act like a guilty man. The only thing that knocked 
me was that key business." 

"See here. Chief, you know that could all be fixed 
up. It was a part of the plan and a mighty cunning 
part it was. I am glad you feel as you do about it, 
and feel sure you would not lend your department to 
injure a worthy man." 

"That I wouldn't!" 

"All I ask of you, Chief, is that you take the posi- 
tion the law takes. Every man is entitled to the ver- 
dict of innocence until he is proved guilty. Mr. 
Armby, therefore, is entitled to the protection of your 
force as an innocent man until he is declared guilty." 

"You may depend upon me to that extent at least; 
and if there is anything more 1 can do to help you in 
clearing the matter up, I will gladly do it." 

"Thank you!" said Judge Truman, with a warm 
handshake, "and it may be that 1 can do you some 
good one of these days." 

With this the lawyer took leave of the Chief, saying 
within himself, 

" Thank goodness, that gun is spiked! " 
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When the party had returned to the office, Truman's 
first words were, 

** Well, Ike, what have you to say?" 

*' They thought they were devilish sharp when they 
took the labels off the bottles! " 

" Did you identify them ?" 

The chemist took a bottle from an inside pocket. 

"You didn't sneak that from the basket ?" 

"No! 1 fetched it from the store. It is exactly like 
the others. Hold it up between you and the window. 
See anything?" 

"No — yes — I see 'I. M.' blown into the glass; but 
what does that amount to?" 

"The people I buy of put up this wine in bottles 
having my initials. 'I. M.' means Isaac Meisser." 

"But this does not signify that the bottles in the 
possession of the Chief of Police are the identical ones 
you sold that night." 

" That is true; but if you can show that these two 
men bought exactly the number of bottles of me on 
the night before; that they bought at the same time 
two drugs which would have exactly the effects that 
the preacher swore to, and if these two men were 
witnesses against him the next day and then cleared 
out, don't you think it will amount to something?" 

" You ought to have been a criminal lawyer, Ike, in- 
stead of a criminal chemist." 

" I may be more'of a lawyer than you think." 

" Well, Ike, here is enough to pay you amply for all 
the trouble you have taken. It is paid with the under- 
standing that if ever the case comes to trial you are to 
come forward and tell on oath all you know about this 
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matter. Hold ! I guess I would better make sure of 
that. I will give you half now and half later on." 

The old miser eagerly clutched the offered money, 
while he gazed with a covetous eye upon the balance. 

" You said you would pay me what it was worth. 
This is not half " 

"But we were to be the judges. We will not be 
close-fisted about the matter, Ike. This is all we will 
pay you now. If things turn out all right we will 
treat you handsomely." 

The chemist took the offered gold, thrust it into his 
pocket, jingled it on the way to his shop, went behind 
his screen, took out the shining pieces, held them in 
his two hands, gazed at them lovingly, rung them one 
by one on a small marble slab, put them into a bag, 
went to the door, looked up and down the street, 
went back behind the screen, opened a little trap-door 
in the floor, took out a small iron safe, placed the coins 
in the strong box, carefully locked it and tenderly low- 
ered it into its place. 



CHAPTER XXV 

EDNA'S FLIGHT 

Meantime more than a year had passed since the 

awful social thunderclap had startled the city of X 

and hurled Albert Armby from the high position he 
had occupied before the people. The time had now 
fully come, when his friends deemed his presence in 
the city of paramount importance. As Edna's good 
name was also involved, and since she had shown 
such rare courage and discretion through the whole 
trying ordeal, nothing was kept from her. When she 
learned that the general facts of the plot had been un- 
earthed and that a messenger was to be dispatched for 
Armby, she was fairly beside herself with enthusiastic 

joy. 

"Colonel Blakeslee," said she, "for reasons you 
well know, 1 have longed to do something towards 
Mr. Armby's vindication. Up to this time I have had 
to stand by and see others work, but have not been 
able to do anything myself. There is now something 
I can do, and 1 want to do it." 

"What is it, Edna?" asked the Colonel. 

She blushed to the roots of her hair as she answered, 

"Go after Mr. Armby!" 

"Go after Mr. Armby!" exclaimed the Colonel. 

"Impossible! " 

" Why impossible ? " 

292 
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''The journey is long, much of it through wild 
mountainous country beset by Indians and what is 
worse, by bands of lawless white men who make 
their living by robbery. Every pack-train going out 
and every miner returning with gold has to be guarded. 
It would be rash even to madness for you to undertake 
such a journey." 

'*Now, Colonel," said Edna coaxingly, '*you know 
I am neither a pack-train nor a miner returning with 
gold, and as to the Indians " 

'Mf there were not an Indian nor a bandit in the 
country, it is out of the question for a little scrap of a 
woman like you to make such a trip. You must be 
crazy to think of such a thing." 

''The smaller the better," replied Edna, "birds are 
smaller than I am yet they travel over worse country 
than that." 

"But you have not quite developed your wings 
yet." 

"True, but on the back of my trusty horse 1 can 
come as nearly flying as will be necessary for such a 
journey." 

"But, Edna, you cannot be serious in your absurd 
proposal." 

"I was never more serious in my life," said she. 
" The greater the danger the more I want to go. You 
know, Colonel, there are those in this city who have 
been so cruel as to insinuate that I had some part in 
the foul conspiracy to ruin Mr. Armby.. I want to 
prove to him and to his friends that 1 am willing to risk 
my life to help restore him to his honored place among 
men," 
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Colonel Blakeslee looked at her a moment with un- 
disguised admiration in his frank countenance. 

** While nobody but a little madcap would think of 
such a thing," he at length said, "I cannot help ad- 
miring the motive that prompts you. Nevertheless, 
what you propose is out of the question, not only be- 
cause of the dangers but for reasons of prudence." 

This conversation took place at the Blakeslee home 
one evening late in the month of July. 

The next morning Edna visited the stable where her 
horse was kept. 

*'Take him," said she to the proprietor, i "to the 
horseshoer and have him shod all around with steel 
shoes considerably heavier than he usually wears." 

Next she visited the public library. 

'* Have you a large map of the state ?" she asked of 
one of the attendants. Being directed to a set of maps 
on the walls of the reading room, she scrutinized them 
closely but with little satisfaction. She sat down for 
a few moments, her face wearing a puzzled expres- 
sion. Suddenly her countenance brightened. Then 
she arose and quickly left the building. 

" Is this the oflFice of the mining exchange?" asked 
Edna as she entered a large room on the ground floor 
of one of the principal office buildings. 

'*lt is, madam. Is there anything I can do for 
you ? " 

** I wish to see the president or some other officer," 
said she. 

**Step this way, madam." 

She was shown into the office of the secretary by 
whom she was receive4 with marked courtesy. If 
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she had but known it, she would better have entered 
a serpent's den. After an extended interview in which 
Edna asked many questions respecting the Deep River 
country and the way thereto, the secretary rang for a 
messenger boy. While waiting for one to respond, 
he wrote a brief note and sealed it. When the boy 
came, the secretary met him in the outer office, and 
gave him his instructions. He then returned and 
pleasantly engaged Edna in further conversation. 

At the expiration of about twenty minutes, a tall, 
sinewy, bronzed man appeared at the office door and 
was at once admitted by the secretary. The man 
wore the typical sombrero hat. His jacket-coat was 
drawn close about his waist by a leathern belt which, 
if he had been in the mountains, would have contained 
at least one six shooter, fifty rounds of ammunition 
and a savage dirk knife. His corduroy trousers were 
tucked into a pair of boot legs, which, but for their 
tendency to fall down about his ankles, might have 
come above his knees. 

"Miss Lee, this is my friend Hazel wood. He can 
give you more information in a half hour than 1 could 
in a day." 

Off came the sombrero, simultaneous with a pro- 
found bow which seemed to indicate that the man had 
but one joint in his body and that in the middle. 

** You will excuse me, Miss Lee," said the secretary, 
'*as I have some business to look after outside." 

With this he left the little woman and the tall man 
in undisputed possession of the office and was himself 
soon closeted in very private conversation with the 
Hon. Jacob Sharply, 
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While Edna Lee could have taught the rough miner 
and mountaineer some useful lessons such as indus- 
trious young ladies acquire in halls of learning, he on 
his part was in position to impart to her many valuable 
pointers which she, just then, was most anxious to 
receive. 

''I thank you most heartily," said Edna at the con- 
clusion of their interview, and in token of her sincerity 
extended to him her little gloved hand and bestowed 
upon him a sweet smile of genuine gratitude. He 
gave the hand what he meant to be just the slightest 
pressure, though in fact it made her wince with pain. 

With sombrero in hand, he stood at the office door 
and watched the bewitching little figure until it dis- 
appeared down the street. 

'' Gad! " said he, and turned back into the office, his 
great big heart all in a flutter. 

The rest of the day Edna spent in her room with 
scissors, thread and needle, remodeling one of her 
riding habits. After dinner she paid a short visit to 
the rooms of the Little Woman in Black with whom 
she held a very earnest conversation. She also wrote 
a note and exacted a promise from the little woman 
that she would deliver it to Colonel Blakeslee at din- 
ner time next evening and not before. She returned 
to her room, went to bed early, slept soundly and 
arose next morning as bright as a sunbeam and as 
merry as a lark. 

'* I am going riding into the country to-day, Evelyn," 
said Edna after breakfast. ** I may go quite a distance. 
Do not b^ uneasy ?l)put me if I should not return until 
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At dinner that evening a servant handed Colonel 
Blakeslee an envelope. It was addressed to him in 
one of the most exquisite styles of penmanship ever 
written by the skilful fingers of a pretty, wilful little 
woman. He quickly recognized the handwriting and 
opened the envelope. Evelyn observed a vexed ex- 
pression on his countenance while he in silence read, 

« My dear Colonel Blakeslee : 

** I know your great generous heart will forgive me ! This is 
the first time I have gone contrary to your advice, and would not now 
were it not that I am controlled by an overpowering impulse. For more 
than one reason my course may seem indiscreet ; but when one is 
actuated by the highest motives for the accomplishment of a noble 
purpose, she can \irell afford to bide her time for the vindication of 
her prudence. 

" Have no fears for me as I have none for myself. I have given to 
all you have said the most careful and serious thought ; but there is 
something which impels me to this undertaking and assures me that I 
shall succeed. 

" Remember me lovingly to Evelyn and try not to think unkindly 
of 

" Your faithful but disobedient servant, 

" Edna." 

Colonel Blakeslee knit his brows as he read the 
letter; but one who had studied his face at the mo- 
ment would have discerned that it wore a composite 
expression of about equal parts of anxiety and admira- 
tion. He handed the note to Evelyn whose face wore 
a puzzled look while she read it. 

**1 do not understand this, father," she said. **ln 
what has she gone contrary to your advice ? and for 
what does she ask your forgiveness ? Has she gone 
away ? " 
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*'Yes; but she expects to return, though she may 
not." 

** Where has she gone, father?" asked Evelyn in 
much anxiety. 

''After Albert Armby!" 

' * After Albert Armby ? Oh, father, why did you 
let her go ? " 

**Why do I let the wind blow or the birds fly 
through the air ? She asked my consent. I told her 
that such a thing was not to be thought of; but she 
has gone just the same." 

''Why not send some one after her, father? She 
should not be allowed to undertake so perilous a 
journey." 

" Give her a day's start with that horse of hers and 
the Old Harry himself couldn't overtake her! No — 
the only thing to do now, is to wait until we hear 
from her. She knew that we were going to send for 
Armby in a few days. She wanted to go; and when 
a woman wills, she will." 

For a distance of about sixty miles Edna's journey 
lay through the picturesque and fertile valley at the 

head of which the city of X was situated. The 

main road which traverses the length of the valley is 
broad, smooth and level. Here there is a long stretch 
through an open country; there it lies between rows 
of shade trees which seem to converge at the termi- 
nation of the road in the far distance. 

Edna began her journey in the early morning and 
made no pause save for an hour's rest at midday. 
Long before the sun had settled down behind the 
western mountains, ?he had reached the small village 
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from which the road she must travel led off into the 
mountains. From the information she had obtained 
respecting the roads and trails to be traversed, she 
well knew that she must not attempt to cross the 
mountain range until next day. She was directed to 
a small inn where she could obtain shelter and food 
for herself and horse. 

Mine host of the inn, though well advanced in years, 
was a well-preserved little man, blessed with a good- 
natured face the lower zone of which was covered by 
a grizzly beard. From beneath his heavy brows shone 
two keen black eyes which seemed to possess the 
power and habit of reading as an open book the 
thoughts and motives of those he met. He was nat- 
urally of a trusting disposition ; but the experiences of 
a long life spent among all kinds of people, had taught 
him to observe closely the conduct of strangers. He 
discovered the fine points or defects of a horse as 
quickly as he discerned the excellences and faults of 
his own species. 

Without questioning the motive which prompted 
his fair guest, he knew that it was unusual for such a 
person as she to have come a long distance on horse- 
back. What impressed him still more was that she 
should be traveling alone and inquiring the way 
through the mountains and seeking information con- 
cerning the wild and lawless country lying still farther 
to the south and west. It did not escape his notice 
that with her own hands she measured out the portion 
of grain for her horse; that she gave directions as to 
the amount of hay to be given him and remained until 
it was supplied; and that she waited until he had 
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under his feet an abundant bedding of straw before 
she seemed to take any thought respecting her own 
comfort. Nor had he failed to observe the intelli- 
gent demonstrations of affection of the horse for his 
little mistress, and the apparent ill nature he showed 
towards others who approached him when she was 
near. 

There was a small corner room on the ground floor of 
the inn, on the door of which was tacked a piece of tin 
with the word '* Office " painted upon it in black letters. 
After all the guests had retired, mine host sat in his 
round armchair, the sole occupant of this little room. 

He was mentally discussing his guests — who they 
were, what their business, whither they were going 
and, to tell the whole truth, what their bills would 
amount to when they should come to settle in the 
morning. But his thoughts were mostly about the 
pretty little woman and the black horse. 

**1 would swear," he soliloquized, ''that it is the 
same horse, only she never would have parted with 
him for all the gold in the mountains. It is not pos- 
sible that she should have grown to be so pretty ; and 
yet there is something which makes me think of her 
— the horse I reckon." 

Meantime, Edna had retired early to seek much- 
needed rest. She was given a clean and comfortable 
bed, in a small room on the second floor rendered 
white and wholesome by recent calcimine. 

There is a twilight between the time of being awake 
and falling asleep in which dreams are prone to dis- 
port themselves like children in the twilight of a sum- 
nicr evening. Unfortunately, amid the laughter, the 
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innocent prattle and noise of the children, there will 
sometimes be heard a discordant note of anger and 
contention. Likewise dreams, in the twilight of a 
night's sleep, are not all pleasant. Edna's last waking 
thoughts were about her horse, her journey, the noble 
errand upon which she was going; of Albert Armby, 
the pleasure she should have in finding him and the 
unspeakable joy of restoring him to his friends and to 
his rightful place in the confidence and esteem of his 
fellow-men. There was, it must be confessed, a pang 
as she thought that she was also going to bring him 
back to another. It was keen, but momentary. She 
thrust the unwelcome thought out of her mind. 

"She is so true, so noble and has proven herself 
such a friend to me!" These waking thoughts 
gradually merged themselves into pleasant dreams as 
she was falling into a deep and restful sleep. Then, 
like a burst of angry oaths upon the innocent laughter 
of childhood, came the dream that she was being pur- 
sued by the tormentor of her life ; that she was fleeing 
from him in a dark and deserted street; that with 
cruel cursings he was calling upon her to stop ; that he 
was gaining upon her at every step ; that his heavy 
hand was even then stretched out to clutch her and 
that his mouth was at her ear gloating over his 
triumph. She tried to cry out, but a heavy hand was 
laid over her mouth and she felt herself being smoth- 
ered. Then she awoke with a start and found herself 
sitting upright trembling in violent agitation. Her 
dream was not all a dream; for she distinctly heard, 
near at hand, the dreaded voice of the Rev. Dr. Au- 
gustus Topliflf. 
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She was at first so alarmed and confused that it re- 
quired all the strength of her will to collect her 
thoughts and realize the true situation. She soon re- 
gained her self-control, when she perceived that the 
voice she heard proceeded from an adjoining room, 
connected with hers by a door which, however, was 
shut and locked. The head of her bed was against 
this door so she had but to keep still and listen, in 
order to hear the conversation which was going on 
between Topliflf and some one else whose voice she 
did not recognize. 

'* I tell you, Topliflf, there is something in the wind. 
I knew you were to be here to-night. Our spies re- 
ported that she left town early this morning headed in 
this direction ; so 1 thought it best to follow. It has 
been the devil's own work a part of the time to keep 
her in sight. But as good luck would have it, the bird 
has alighted for the night and has folded her wings in 
this very house." 

" But, Sharply, how did you come to follow her?" 

" Because there have been some mysterious move- 
ments lately on the part of Blakeslee, the bird, the little 
old woman in black and a few of the fool men who 
have stood by Armby through thick and thin. And 
big Burly Bill whom we employed in that aflfair and 
of whom we thought we were rid when we got him 
oflF east, has just come back and is known to have 
been closeted with Blakeslee and his friends." 

'* Well, he could not give us away without incrimi- 
nating himself." 

'* What the devil does he care about that ? He'll do 
anything for a little money, as you well know. There 
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is but one of two things to be done with him, either 
to buy him up and send him away or — ^the other 
thing." 

''Sharply, I have already put more money into this 
thing than the game is worth, and " 

*' Very well, Topliflf. The question, I warn you, is 
no longer what the game is worth, but what your 
reputation and even your liberty are worth. 1 suppose 
you are well aware that, if the truth ever comes out it 
means the penitentiary for you at least. I think I 
could save myself " 

" By abandoning me, I suppose." 

"Come, Topliflf, you and I must not quarrel. You 
know the old adage about what happens when thieves 
fall out. The fact is we have reached a point where 
the problem that confronts us is how to make the 
most we can out of a bad business." 

" But you promised me that you would get Armby 
out of my way and " 

" Haven't I done it ? But our present task is to keep 
him out of the way." 

'M had no notion. Sharply, that you would go to 
such lengths as you have." 

'*Now see here, Topliflf, you know damned well 
that no step was taken without your full knowledge 
and approval." 

"Yes, I know it. But it seems that when one gets 
started in a nasty aflfair, every step leads from bad to 
worse; and now, just when we thought the matter 
had quieted down and we were to have some peace, 
the whole blasted business comes up anew and we are 
to have the miserable fight over again." 
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** All right, Topiiff, if you say so, we will let matters 
take their course; but I promise that they bode no 
good to you, that's all." 

'*No, I did not mean anything of the kind, Sharply. 
Of course since we are in for it, what must be done 
must be, I suppose. But what do you want me to 
do?" 

"Well, 1 have already hinted what should be done 
with Burly Bill." 

" I don't think, Sharply, that it would do any good 
to buy him up and send him away. He would only 
come back to be bought up again. Besides that " 

''The other thing is cheaper, I suppose you would 
say; and you might add, dead men tell no tales." 

'' But who is to do it, Sharply ?" 

" It is an easy matter to hire it done." 

"Well, that " 

"Would be expensive, you doubtless think; and 
you might add again that we would have the second 
man to deal with, and the third, and so on. You see 
there is no end to that sort of thing. There is a more 
effective way." 

"What is it. Sharply?" 

"Either the bludgeon in your hands or the dagger 
in mine." 

After this declaration, there was a long pause. The 
matter seemed settled. The conversation was re- 
newed by Sharply. 

"But this does not dispose of the carrier pigeon, 
Topliflf." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" This bird that I have been following all day." 
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''Oh! What about her ? " 

"I think she is headed towards the Deep River 
country where Armby is said to be, and she must be 
stopped in her flight — that's all." 

" How is that to be done ?" asked Topliflf. 

"Since you leave me to do all the planning, I 
would suggest that either we clip her wings, or " 

*' What do you mean by clipping her wings ?" 

"Nothing simpler. A little arsenic or a sharp knife 
will do the business. She goes out in the morning. 
Instead of fmding that winged steed she calls her lover, 
she finds a worthless carcass." 

" But you were about to suggest something else." 

"A bird is on the wing with a message to its lover. 
A huntsman happens to spy her on the way. Up goes 
his fowling-piece, down comes the bird. Do you 
understand ? " 

He understood! At the same time the passage of 
scripture which he had so often, and with so little sin- 
cerity, quoted, came to his mind: "Are not two spar- 
rows sold for a farthing ? Not one of them falleth to 
the ground without your Heavenly Father's notice ! " 
And this villain, who had followed this persecuted girl 
as the bloodhound pursues its prey, felt that he had 
been fighting a destiny which, though unseen and 
silent, is unerring in its movements and inexorable in 
the hour of its final triumph. And yet he felt that he 
could no more draw back than one can resist the cur- 
rent, who has placed himself in the rapids above 
Niagara. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

ESCAPE OF THE BIRD 

Edna did not wait to hear more. She arose, quickly 
dressed herself, stole noiselessly down the stairs and 
startled the old landlord out of his reverie by a nervous 
rap at his office door. 

** What is wrong, Miss " 

"Nothing is wrong so far as your house is con- 
cerned. But as you are an honest man, and value hu- 
man life, speak low! " 

'*What in the world has happened? You look as 
pale as if you had seen a ghost." 

*' I beg of you to ask me no questions. I must re-^ 
sume my journey at once." 

**What! Through the mountains to-night ? None 
but the most experienced guide would dare to attempt 
that trip at night even on the back of a broncho ac- 
customed to mountain travel. There are places where 
the trail winds around the mountainsides above 
chasms a thousand feet deep and where a single mis- 
step would mean instant death to both horse and rider. 
Resume your journey ? Impossible! " 

"Listen to me," replied Edna. "My own life and 

that of my horse are in more peril here than they could 

be in the midst of the dangers you describe. Not 

only my own life, but the lives of others are in peril. 

My horse has carried me to mountain heights where 

306 
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no other horse would even attempt to go. I have not 
read your face aright if I cannot implicitly rely upon 
your help in such an hour, especially when I am risk- 
ing everything to vindicate the honor of a good man 
and bring a gang of desperate criminals to justice. I 
wish I could explain all to you, but cannot now. I 
only ask you to get my horse ready as quickly as pos- 
sible and find me a guide upon whom I can fully 
rely." 

" There is but one such guide in this town, Miss." 

"And where is he?" 

"Here," said he, pointing to himself. "I have 
traveled that trail a thousand times in the last six years, 
and think I could follow it with my eyes shut. And 
in such a case as you describe, I am at your service." 

"Good! Good!" exclaimed Edna, and prompted 
by her impulsive gratitude, she threw her arms ^bout 
his neck and kissed his cheek as a child would kiss the 
cheek of her father. 

In less than thirty minutes she was on the back of 
her faithful steed, and guided by the innkeeper astride 
of a wiry broncho, was beyond the limits of the vil- 
lage, headed towards a mountain pass but a few miles 
away. She caressed the mane of her horse, stroked 
his neck with her hand, saying, 

"A little arsenic or a sharp knife for my winged 
steed ! I would rather it should be the bird to fall ! 
But the cruel hunter will need to be out early to get a 
shot at the bird ! " 

The road, until it entefSd the canyon and for some 
distance into the mountains, was an ordinary wagon 
road used by the inhabitants of the valley in bringing 
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down wood and stone. Edna and her guide rode for 
some distance side by side in silence. But it was not 
in the nature of things that a kind-hearted old land- 
lord, who also pursued the more romantic calling of 
guide to strangers traveling over the dangerous Jaguar 
Pass, should ride very long in silence beside a pretty 
little woman who had shown such remarkable courage 
and decision of character. On her part, Edna felt in 
duty bound to impart so much of her confidence as he 
might wish to share, especially as she instinctively felt 
that he was a man in whose hands she might safely 
intrust her life. 

'* 1 do not want you," he said at length, "to tell me 
anything you would rather keep to yourself; but 1 
cannot help wondering what caused you to change 
your mind after having retired for the night." 

*' I feel," replied Edna, **that you are entitled to an 
explanation of this seemingly strange conduct. What 
I am about to tell you is in strictest confidence for the 
present. We hope to make the matter public before 
long; but publicity just now might defeat our aims 
and enable some very bad men to escape merited pun- 
ishment." 

** You must not feel under obligation to tell me any- 
thing you prefer to keep secret. I have no wish to 
pry into affairs that do not concern me." 

** Well, you are rendering me a service I can never 
repay; and I think it best that you should know some- 
thing about me and my difficult task." 

She then gave an account of the accusations and ap- 
parently overwhelming proof against Mr. Armby, and 
of his self-banishment until the dark mystery should 
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be solved or until his presence should be needed to aid 
in clearing it up. 

** We have at last obtained convincing evidence that 
what we have all the time believed, is true — that Mr. 
Armby's disgrace was brought about by a cruel con- 
spiracy. As 1 was used by tiie conspirators to effect 
his ruin, I insisted that I should be the one to bring 
him back to his friends and restore to him his good 
name." 

"So you are the Edna Lee of whom I have read so 
much in the newspaper accounts of that affair. Well, 
this is a real surprise! I am all the more willing to 
help you. However this does not explain your haste. 
You could just as well have waited until morning and 
then gone on your way.'' 

In reply she related to him the conversation she had 
overheard in the room adjoining hers. 

'*You astound me! Such a thing seems impossi- 
ble. 1 knew Topliflf back in the east more than twenty 
years ago. While he gave me some reason then to 
lose respect for him as a Christian minister, 1 never 
thought of his being guilty of such deviltry. 1 do not 
know what man could have been with him in the 
room." 

'* His name is Sharply. I heard Topliflf speak it sev- 
eral times. Of course I know of him and have seen 
him many times, though I have never met him." 

** How long have you lived in X ?*' 

** A little more than two years, though it seems to 
me an age. For nearly four years previously, my life 
had been so happy and full of hope; but the last year 
has been a veritable * inferno' to me." 
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*' Your people live in X ? '' 

**! have no people— none at least that I know of. 
My earliest recollections are of country life in Ohio 
where I lived until 1 was sixteen years old with a 
family by the name of Potter. For a long time I 
thought Mr. and Mrs. Potter were my parents until I 
overheard them talking about me one day. From 
their conversation, I learned that I was not their own 
child but had been adopted by them from some 
orphan asylum. I got into a quarrel with Mr. Potter 
about this horse. He gave the horse to me because it 
was, as he said, *an unruly devil.' Afterwards he 
sold him without my consent. On the night before 
the horse was to be taken away, I took him myself 
and rode all night. The next morning I came to 
where a man and his wife had encamped over night. 
They were on their way to the far west. I told them 
the honest truth about myself. I told them also that I 
wanted to get just as far away from the scenes of my 
childhood as possible. They believed me, seemed to 
sympathize with me and told me that I was welcome 
to travel with them." 

** I should be glad to have you tell me about your 
trip west, Miss Lee." 

* * It was a long, long journey across the states of 
Indiana and Illinois, across the great Mississippi River 
— sometimes through thickly settled communities, 
through great cities which were such wonders to me, 
and then into the more thinly populated sections of 
the west and across vast stretches of barren wastes. 
Finally we began to catch glimpses of the great moun- 
tain ranges — the first 1 had ever seen. Then the land 
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began to be more fertile and the country more thickly 

settled until at length we approached the city of C 

and stopped for the night in the edge of the town." 

** Was that the end of your journey ?" 

*' Yes, of mine, but not of my friends'. But a short 
distance from where we camped, was a slendid dwell- 
ing surrounded by ample grounds and fine improve- 
ments. It was about the middle of the afternoon ; but 
as we had started early in the morning and come a 
long distance, we thought best to go into camp early. 
I had turned my horse loose that he might nip the. 
grass near the roadside. We had not been there long 
when a well-dressed, intelligent gentleman in middle 
life came driving by in a light buggy. The man took 
a fancy to my horse and wanted to purchase him ; but 
I rather rudely told him that he didn't have money 
enough to buy him. 

"The same evening, the gentleman returned ac- 
companied by his wife, who was dressed in deep 
mourning. She had such a sweet, sorrowful face that 
I was in love with her at once. * I thought your horse 
such a beauty,' said the man, 'that I wanted my wife 
to see him.' I could not help noticing that while he 
was admiring the horse, with an occasional glance at 
me and then at his wife, she was paying little attention 
to the horse, but was eyeing me closely. They went 
away in about half an hour and we noticed that they 
returned to the handsome residence near by. 

**The next day being the Sabbath, we remained 
quietly in camp. In the afternoon, the man and his 
wife came again and offered to take me to their home 
and treat me as they would their own child. Through 
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the advice of Mr. and Mrs. Hartman, I accepted the 
offer. Monday morning I took a sorrowful leave of 
my dear good friends who went on their way while 1 
went to make my home with Mr. and Mrs. Thornton." 

*' 1 hope you found your new home a pleasant one." 

"They could not have been better to their own 
daughter than they were to me. For four years, all 
that wealth and affection could do was done for me. 
Especial attention was given to my schooling, while 1 
was surrounded with the best and most intelligent 
people of C ." 

** Did Mr. and Mrs. Thornton come to X with 

you ? " 

** No. Nearly three years ago they met with ruinous 
reverses of fortune and were left without even a home 
of their own in which to live. I could not endure the 
thought of being a burden to them. In the hope of 
helping them while earning my own living, I resolved 

to push out for myself. Coming to X , 1 prospered 

far beyond my expectations until 1 became involved in 
the maelstrom that swept Mr. Armby to ruin." 

If Edna could have seen the face of her guide as she 
related to him her story, she would have observed a 
strange light come into his eyes as he gazed at her in 
the darkness like one who is seeking to recognize an 
almost forgotten face. The guide said nothing for a 
while. At length he said, 

'*1 thank you. Miss Lee, for your confidence, and 
will gladly do all in my power to help you." 

Meantime Edna and her guide had entered the 
canyon that formed a part of the mountain pass over 
which they were to travel. Through this canyon a 
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noisy little mountain stream rushed on its way to the 
valley from which they had just come. The road 
crossed and recrossed this stream many times within 
the distance of a few miles. The mountains rose on 
either side in almost perpendicular walls of massive 
stone to such a height that they seemed to support the 
star-bedecked ceiling of blue above. The road had 
dwindled into a narrow mountain trail in which they 
traveled single file, the guide trusting to the sagacity 
and superior vision of his sturdy broncho. Thus they 
rode in silence for some time when the guide paused 
and said, 

** Here we must take leave of our little torrent which 
has kept us such noisy company thus far, and begin 
the really difficult part of our trip." 

Accordingly they turned off to the right and followed 
for some distance a gulch which seemed to terminate 
in the very blackness of darkness between two ragged 
and desolate mountain peaks. They had been gradually 
ascending all the way up the canyon stream; but now 
the way became much steeper and more broken. After 
following the gulch for a distance of two or three miles, 
they struck off abruptly to the left along the ridge 
which connected the two mountains. Still their path- 
way was steep and in places very difficult. Now the 
trail was winding along the side of a mountain, many 
hundred feet above its base. The tops of the pine 
trees which grew to great height, were below, while 
the crags of the mountains loomed up against the sky 
above. Edna gazed down into the sinister depths of 
the forests and wondered what savage beasts might 
be prowling amid its gloomy solitude. Only a few 
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straggling and stunted trees stood along their path 
now, like shivering sentinels in the rocky waste. Not 
a word had been uttered for two hours, except some 
encouragement spoken to the horses as they picked 
their way along the difficult path. Finally the guide 
stopped. 

** We have come now," he said, **to the most diffi- 
cult and dangerous part of our journey, and before 
proceeding further, we will give our horses a little 
breathing spell." So saying he alighted from his 
broncho and assisted Edna to dismount. Taking a 
flask and some rolls from a pouch attached to his 
saddle, he added, ** Mountain travel always gives me 
a ravenous appetite. My wife made us up a lunch of 
some rolls, which I think are the whitest and best in 
the world. She put into the heart of each a lump of 
butter and laid in a slice of venison from a young doe 
which I killed the day before yesterday, and dressed 
to my liking. This wine is home-made. We have 
kept it in our cellar for the last five years. If this 
will not tempt your appetite, I don't know what 
would." 

** Your wife was very thoughtful indeed. My appe- 
tite needs no tempting, but if it did, I am sure your 
bill of fare would be irresistible." 

After Edna and the guide had partaken of the lunch 
which had been so thoughtfully provided, he sat in 
silence a moment as if debating some question with 
himself. At length he said, 

** You spoke of falling in with some people coming 
out west. Can you describe the man ? " 

** He was about your height, though much younger. 
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His face was smooth shaven, his complexion rather 
dark and his hair black with just a sprinkle of gray." 

**Was his wagon a prairie schooner? and did he 
drive a team of horses, one a gray and the other a 
sorrel ? " 

** Yes, sir," answered Edna in some surprise. 

** When the man wanted to buy your horse, didn't 
he offer you five hundred dollars for him ? and didn't 
you caress the horse's ears and kiss his nose and tell 
him that you wouldn't let the man have him for his 
old buggy full of gold ? " 

"Tell me," Edna exclaimed, "did you know Mr. 
Hartman and his wife ? " 

"If they are the people I am thinking about, I be- 
lieve I knew them slightly. But permit me to ask 
another question or two. When you refused to sell 
the horse, did the man throw to you a gold eagle ? 
and did you throw it back into the buggy ?" 

" Did Mr. Hartman tell you about it ? " asked Edna. 

" Before you finally accepted the offer of the Thorn- 
tons, did Mrs. Hartman have a long and serious talk 
with you and tell you that for some reasons she might 
never be able to explain she wanted you to take the 
name of Edna Lee ? Is not the name * Edna ' tattooed 
in blue on your left arm ? and, is it not for that reason 
that you discarded the name Nettie for your present 
name?" 

Edna imagined that she was not at all superstitious, 
while she held all fortune-tellers in supreme contempt. 
But she felt a strange tremor creep over her as this 
gray-bearded man, near the hour of midnight, seated 
on a stone in the midst of the weird solitude of the 
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mountains, told her of things which only a soothsayer 
could have known. 

**Tell me," she cried, **how )'ou know these 
things to be true!" 

**One other question," quietly said the guide. 
*' Was not the first name of Hartman Caleb and that 
of his wife Mary ? " 

•'Yes! yes!" exclaimed Edna, '*but for heaven's 
sake tell me how you know these things!" 

**Six years, Edna," replied the guide in softened 
tones, make a great difference in the appearance of a 
man of my age, especially when he lets his whiskers 
grow. I am Caleb Hartman! " 

The truth began to dawn upon Edna when he called 
her by her first name; and by the time he had told her 
who he was, she had her arms about his neck and was 
crying for joy. 

** Surely God is good to me!" exclaimed Edna, 
*Mn giving me friends in my hours of greatest need. 
Why did you not tell me sooner? O my dear old 
friend!" 

** There! there!" said Hartman, "if you don't look 
out, you will set these old eyes of mine to leaking. I 
thought I knew that horse when I first saw him; but I 
didn't know you." 

"And there was something about you, my dear old 
papa, that won my confidence when you came out to 
meet me at the inn. But those naughty old whisk- 
ers!" 

** There has been even a greater change in you, Edna. 
I could never have believed that the angular, awkward, 
freckled-faced Nettie Potter would develop into the 
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pretty, plump little Edna Lee. It is the old story of 
the worm and the butterfly." 

** How I wish I had known! Wouldn't I have 
hugged my dear mother Hartman! Tell me about 
her! I believe I would have known her." 

*' I think so too. She has not changed much. She 
was not feeling very well to-day and has kept pretty 
close to her room. But you will stop with us on your 
return and have a good visit with her." 

*' That I will! O, this is almost too good to be real! 
I wonder if it isn't all a dream! " 

"Well, dream or no dream, we must be on our 
way. Half the night is gone, while the worst of our 
road is yet before us." 

They again mounted their horses and were ready to 
resume their journey. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE ABYSS 

Before starting, Mr. Hartman took up a trumpet 
which was looped to the horn of his saddle. 

**This is hardly necessary," said he, ** but to make 
sure 1 will give the signal." 

He then blew a blast which startled Edna's horse 
and caused him to prance about in the path as much 
as there was room for such maneuvers. There fol- 
lowed a few seconds of silence, and then, as if out of 
the forest below, from every mountain crag, from be- 
hind every jutting rock and from the mountainsides 
across the chasm, trumpet answered to trumpet, 
echoed and reechoed the blast until it seemed that ten 
thousand trumpeteers had answered the call of the 
mountain guide. At length the last reverberation died 
in the distance and silence again held sway. The 
guide listened intently for a few moments and then 
said, 

** The way is clear and we may proceed." 

They had gone but a short distance when the guide 
again stopped, saying, 

" Remain here for a little while until I return." 

He rode forward a few rods when it appeared to 
Edna that his broncho was climbing right up the face 
of a perpendicular rock. After some moments he 
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seemed to reach the top of the rock, and then was lost 
to sight. 

The guide soon reappeared on foot, descended the 
side of the rock and returned to Edna. 

**1 thought it best," said he, '*to go up first and 
come back and assist you." 

Edna soon saw the wisdom of this precaution; for 
not only was the ascent very steep, but the path veered 
to the right around a great rock, ascended between it 
and the face of the mountain and gained the top at a 
point where there was barely room for the horse to 
pass around a sharp edge which projected from the 
mountainside, while a chasm a thousand feet deep 
yawned beneath. When they had safely passed this 
perilous place, Mr. Hartman said, 

**Now, you are certain that your horse is absolutely 
sure-footed, are you ? " 

** I have ridden him ever since he was a colt in the 
pasture, on every conceivable sort of road and where 
there was no road at all, but have never known him to 
lose his footing for an instant." 

*Mn that case it is better for you to remain on his 
back, for he will be less liable to stumble than yourself. 
The next three-quarters of a mile the trail is such that 
if either of you should make a false step, you would 
be mangled to death on the rocks at the bottom of the 
canyon. Fortunately, the moon is now in our favor. 
While it has been shining all night, it has not helped 
us very much while we were further down ; but now 
we are up high enough so that we get its full benefit. 
Keep pretty close to me and watch for any sign 1 may 
make." 
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This was a shrewd ruse on his part to keep Edna 
from looking down; for the trail followed a ledge 
around the mountainside — a perpendicular face of a 
thousand feet above them and more than a thousand 
feet below. On this ledge there was barely room for 
a horse to step. Nearly every foot of the way, Edna 
could have stretched out her hand and touched the 
wall of the mountain on her right, while her foot in 
the stirrup projected over the brink on the other side. 
Her faithful horse seemed to realize the danger. 
Never did he pick his footing with greater care. Edna 
understood now the meaning of the trumpet blast; for 
while it would have been difficult for two footmen to 
pass each other there, it would have been utterly im- 
possible for two horses to pass. While she obeyed 
the instructions of the guide and watched him closely 
every instant, she could not help seeing that they were 
in great peril. The guide had no concern for himself, 
as he knew every inch of the way and could have 
traveled it blindfolded; but his heart stood still with 
fear lest the feet that had never traveled the trail before 
might make a fatal step. 

But they were surer than he knew. When Edna, 
upon the back of her trusted steed, had gone into 
mountain fastnesses and up to mountain heights in 
reckless disregard of the danger she incurred, she 
knew not why she did it, except that the very risk she 
ran and the wild ruggedness of the scenery appealed 
to a spirit within her which reveled in the terrific 
moods of nature out of which the weird and defiant 
mountain formations seemed to have sprung. When 
she had gained one height, it was only to discover an- 
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other from which she thought to obtain a better view 
of the wilderness of mountain crags and the interven- 
ing chasms. 

Her type of mind had not led her to think that every 
experience and every attainment of life prepares for 
and leads up to the crowning achievement of exist- 
ence. Therefore she did not know that for the last 
seven years — nay, from the day she was born, she 
was in preparation for this night's work, upon the 
issues of which life and destiny depended. Nor had 
it occurred to her that providence, which is to say 
destiny, had put into her hands a servant, which, 
while not human, was more to be trusted than if he 
had been, and without which she would not have 
been able to accomplish her task. Nor did she under- 
stand that destiny never yet put any task before a 
human being without placing in his hands, as he had 
need of them, the necessary means for accomplishing 
that task. 

As it was, she enjoyed the weird novelty and the 
danger of the journey over the most dangerous moun- 
tain pass in all the western country, made all the more 
weird and dangerous by the hour of midnight. 

At last our travelers came out upon a large shelf 
of rock which projected some twenty feet over the 
chasm. 

'* Thank God!" said the guide with a breath of 
relief, "the worst is over." 

**If I had known of that place," replied Edna, **I 
should have been over it a dozen times before now." 

"Perhaps," said he, "but it would not have been 
in the middle of the night." 
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''That is true. And I now see how impossible it 
would have been for me to make the trip without your 
aid. But what noise is that I hear? It sounds like the 
distant roar of the wind." 

*Mt is the little stream we left several hours ago. 
We are nearly two thousand feet above it now. The 
rock upon which we stand is about six thousand feet 
higher than the room you occupied in my house last 
evening, and between ten and eleven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. About one mile further on 
is a small lake nestled among the mountain peaks. 
That lake is the source of this little mountain stream, 
also of another which flows in the opposite direction. 
Both streams are supplied by the same lake, yet the 
waters of one flow into the Atlantic, those of the other 
into the Pacific. But a short distance from here is a 
point — the very summit of the divide — where a drop 
of rain or a flake of snow deflected by a breath of 
wind one way or the other in falling, may have its 
destination changed by the width of the continent." 

By this time their horses were rested again. The 
guide struck a match, looked at his watch and 
added — 

** We must be on our way. It is now nearly morn- 
ing and I want to reach the little valley at the foot of 
the trail before any of the people are astir." 

** Are there many people in the valley ? " 

''About a half dozen families." 

As they continued their journey, Edna reflected 
upon what Mr. Hartman had said about the lake, 
the drop of rain, the flake of snow and the two 
streams. 
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"How like human destiny/* thought she. "How 
small a thing sometimes determines the fate of a human 
being — but a word of encouragement or blame, a 
breath of confidence or suspicion! " 

The descent was much shorter and easier than the 
ascent had been; but an apparently trivial incident 
soon occurred which promised most serious conse- 
quences. The first tints of gray which tell of ap- 
proaching dawn had appeared against the sky, when 
Edna called to her guide and asked, 

"What is that dark object moving along the moun- 
tainside up yonder?" 

Mr. Hartman stopped, and after watching the object 
a moment said, 

" That is a bear which has been prowling about the 
neighborhood in the valley and is now sneaking back 
to his den. Are you afraid of him ? " 

"N-o, not exactly; though if I were alone, I think 
I should feel rather uncomfortable." 

"Well, the probabilities are that he is much more 
afraid of you than you are of him. Just watch 
him!" 

Putting his hands to his mouth, he uttered a noise 
resembling a cross between a shrill whistle and a yell. 
The bear, nearly frightened out of his wits, scampered 
off around the mountain, cutting a ludicrous figure in 
his clumsy haste to escape. Edna laughed heartily at 
Bruin, but the bear had his revenge. In his awkward 
scramble, he loosened a multitude of small stones 
which came rattling down the mountain in a perfect 
shower. One of the stones struck with great force 
the right hind foot of Edna's horse. He leaped for- 
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ward in the path and went hobbling on three legs for 
several rods before he could be brought to a standstill. 
Edna was off his back in an instant, caressing his 
wounded foot and talking to him as if he had been an 
injured child. Hartman was by her side in a moment, 
carefully examining the wounded member. 

** I hope," said he, "that it is not seriously hurt. If 
it had struck a few inches higher up, it would have 
snapped his slender leg as it would a pipe-stem. As 
it is, there is quite a gash just at the upper edge of his 
hoof which is bleeding freely. Confound that bear! 
or rather confound myself! I had no business to 
frighten the fool." 

Edna had no doubt but what she would be followed 
by some emissary of Toplifif and Sharply; but so long 
as her horse was all right, she had no fear. She knew 
that by making the mountain pass by night, she would 
have gained so much the start of her pursuers that it 
would be impossible for them to overtake her. 

*' Let us make haste," continued Hartman. ** There 
is a man in the little settlement who is a skilled farrier 
as well as something of a horse-doctor. He is an old 
friend of mine and can be fully trusted. You must 
ride the rest of the way on my broncho and I will lead 
your horse." 

" You have no need to lead him — he will follow me 
anywhere." 

The sun was tinting the mountain peaks with gold, 
when they reached the small valley in which the 
mountain pass terminated; but not a soul was astir. 
The valley was only about half a mile wide and two 
or three miles long. Its population consisted of a few 
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families who lived in log cabins and gained a liveli- 
hood by cultivating each a small patch of the fertile 
soil, and by hunting in the neighboring forests. 

The cabin towards which Mr. Hartman headed was 
nestled up against the mountain on the farther side of 
the valley and was nearly twice the size of any other 
in the village. Besides this, there were ample stables 
for his horses and other stock. Our travelers did not 
stop until they were behind the stables sheltered from 
the gaze of any one else who might be abroad. 
Hartman then went to the cabin door and rapped 
sharply with his knuckles. In answer to his sum- 
mons, the door was opened and the tousled head of a 
middle aged man whose face appeared never to have 
seen a razor, made its appearance. 

"Caleb Hartman, 'pon my soul! Where on earth 
did yer come f rum ? No ! You don't tell me thet yer 
come over the trail in the night? Well, ther's not 
'nuther man livin' who'd dare to try it. Woman ? 
Whew! Yes, I'll be out in a minit." 

It was not much more than a minute before he made 
his appearance, bare-headed and without coat or vest. 
His toilet was simple. All he had done was to glide 
into his trousers and pull on a pair of old boots. 
Simultaneously with his appearance, the blue smoke 
began to curl up from the chimney of the cabin. 

"This is my friend, Mr. Harris, Miss Lee." 

Harris greeted her awkwardly enough, but there 
was a sincerity in his hearty handshake and in his 
frankness of face and manners that won her con- 
fidence at once. 

^'Go into the house, Miss Ue, Wife has started a 
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fire and 11 make you comfortable. We'll look arter 
the bosses.' 

"Not until you have examined my horse's foot and 
told me how badly it is injured." 

''Foot hurt ? Well, yer may thank yer stars thet his 
neck ain't broke and yourn too." 

This he said while examining carefully the wounded 
foot. 

''Tain't bad. Cut an' bruised. Nuthin' ser'us. 
Would be though ef he had to travel much. A week's 
rest an' some simple treatment '11 bring him out all 
right." 

**A week? Good heavens! You don't mean that 
he cannot travel for a week ? " 

"Yes'm. There'll be some inflamashun, which'd 
be much agrawated by travel. To put 'im on the road 
in less than a week would ruin 'im, an' it's seldom you 
see such a piece o' horseflesh." 

Edna turned away to hide the tears she was strug- 
gling hard to restrain. Then she said to Hartman, 

'* Tell him all about it and plan for me the best that 
can be done." 

She went into the house and left the two men to- 
gether. 

Mrs. Harris soon had on the table a wholesome 
breakfast to which Mr. Hartman did ample justice, but 
Edna's appetite had been destroyed by the unwelcome 
information concerning her horse. After breakfast, 
she was taken by the motherly Mrs. Harris into a small 
bedroom and tucked away in a clean and comfortable 
bed. The room was then darkened and Edna was left 
alone. The struggle was strong between her anxious 
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thoughts and her need of rest. Anxiety finally yielded, 
sleep assumed its rightful sway and Edna, wearied by 
her arduous ride, slept soundly until noon. 

While she slept the two men laid their heads tO' 
gether and made their plans. 

'*How'd it do, Hartman, fer Miss Lee to take my 
Jim horses an' leave hern here till she gits back ? The 
black horses 'ill be all right by thet time." 

** Just as well try to separate her from her shadow 
as to get her to leave her horse. Besides that, if they 
follow her they would be almost sure to overtake her. 
But if she remains quietly here for a week, they will 
give up the chase and conclude that she did not come 
this way. Meanwhile her horse will recover from his 
injury and she can start out bright and early some 
morning and no one in the valley will be any the 
wiser." 

When Edna arose she was informed of the plan de- 
cided upon. She saw the wisdom of it and ac- 
quiesced, though with no little vexation at the delay. 

When it began to grow dark, Hartman took his 
leave of Edna and started on his return to Canyon 
Village. Before going, he gave her some fatherly 
advice. 

**One would as well," said he, "preach silence to 
that little mountain torrent as to preach patience to 
you unless you have greatly changed in temperas well 
as in appearance; but I must warn you to be governed 
by the advice of Mr. Harris." 

**I have learned many valuable lessons, papa Hart- 
man," replied Edna, ** since we parted in C , and it 

may be that patience is one of them. You may rest 
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assured that I shall do nothing without first taking 
counsel of Mr. Harris." 

* * You may have learned to be patient, but 1 am not 
so sure about prudence. However, I do not chide 
you, nor would I discourage you. I only wish you 
Godspeed and shall wait anxiously for your return." 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE 

Late on the night when Edna and Caleb Hartman 
left the inn for their night ride through the mountains, 
the bosom friend and confidant of the Rev. Dr. Au- 
gustus Toplifif stole from the inn and made his way to 
the outskirts of the village, where he gave a peculiar 
knock at the door of a rickety old shanty which stood 
more than half concealed behind a clump of stunted 
pine trees. The signal was understood within, for 
the door was opened as to one who had been long ex- 
pected. 

** You hev come at last. Well, what news ? " 
"The bird has found its nest for the night in the inn 
of old Hartman. ToplifT is there as 1 expected. The 
d — d old bag of blubber has no more backbone than a 
jellyfish. So long as there is no danger and every- 
thing can be done in the dark, he will strut about with 
as much gusto as a turkey gobbler and as much vanity 
as a peacock. But now that the outlook begins to 
grow a little dubious and the time has come when 
radical measures must be employed, he whines and 
cringes like a big fat hound that has been caught in the 
act of killing sheep. It is ' Sharply, you do this and 
Sharply, you do that,' and all I can get out of him is a 
little money, and d— d little at that.'' 

'* Yes, one of them fellers thet wants yer to do all 
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the work an* take all the risk an' he gulp down the 
profits. What's the progrum, Mr. Sharply ?" 

**This bird must be stopped in her flight, and 
stopped where she is," replied the lawyer. 

'*Thet's easy enough. All you've got to do is to 
tell me wher she is and how to git at her. A twist 
o' the neck or a crack on the head, an' the thing is 
done." 

** You are too infernal ready for that kind of work, 
Jack. If you don't be more careful you will get your 
neck twisted out of joint at the end of a rope some of 
these days." 

''What the devil do 1 care? As well thet way as 
any other. 1 tell you w'at I think. Sharply, ef thet 
Toplifif could save his own neck by givin' us away, 
there might be a pair of us at the neck twistin,' eh ?" 

'* I have thought of the same thing, Jack; but by the 
eternal gods, if ever he peaches on me there will be a 
meeting of two devils soon thereafter and I won't be 
one of them either." 

'* Wenever thet becomes nec'sary, Sharply, give me 
the job. I'm us' to it you know — and besides, I'd rather 
like the fun." 

**One thing at a time, Jack. Let us attend to this 
bird first." 

** Well wat's yer progrum ? " 

"Clip her wings first and if that won't do, then 
wring her neck." 

*' Don't speak to me in no proverbs. I know what 
ye mean by wringin' the neck, but clippin' wings is 
suthin' new to me." 

'* Very well. That horse of hers out of the way, her 
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means of flight are gone. I think you know now what 
I mean by clipping her wings. I have here a little 
package of stuff which put in his oats will settle the 
business with him." 

'* D — n yer stuff! I ain't up to thet sort o' business. 
At long range this" — here he laid his hand upon a 
wicked looking rifle at his side — " and at close range 
this," — and he drew from his belt what appeared to 
be a buck horn knife handle about six inches long, but 
at the touch of a spring a long sharp blade glistened in 
the dim light with so vicious and sinister an appearance 
that it made even the cold blood of Jacob Sharply run 
colder still. 

''One rip with this an* he's wuth no mor'n he'll 
bring fer crowbait." 

''Well, just as you choose, Jack; I don't care how 
you do it, just so it is done quickly and effectively." 

" Stay," said Jack, " wat's the matter with me flyin* 
with Blackwing myself ? He'd be a dandy. All I've 
got to do, is to git over the range an' then he could be 
passed frum one to 'nuther of my pals so thet he 
could no more be found then ye kin find the little 
black ball under the shell, see ? " 

"Do as you please, but go at once and 1 will wait 
here till you return and report what has been done." 

The criminal arose, slipped into his belt a savage 
looking revolver, pulled his slouched hat down over 
his eyes, as was his custom by day or night, and 
glided out into the darkness, leaving his more erudite 
but not less criminal confederate to await his return. 
He strode fearlessly to the Hartman inn. After looking 
cautiously around and satisfying himself that all was 
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quiet indoors, he entered the barn-yard and tried the 
door of the stables. Finding it securely fastened by a 
stout padlock, he looked about the yard in search of 
something with which to pry ofif the lock. He pulled 
a picket from a fence dividing the barn-yard from the 
little garden connected with the inn, and broke it 
thrice in vain attempts to break the fastenings of the 
door. 

''Well," said he, "this settles the matter o* gittin' 
away with the horse; but I kin do t'other thing; for ef 
I can't git the horse out, Fm d— d ef I can't find some 
way of gittin' in!" 

Upon examining the building more closely, he found 
some square holes that had been made at each stall for 
the purpose of furnishing ventilation. But these were 
not large enough to admit the body of a man. He 
pulled off another picket and by thrusting it into a 
crack between the boards, succeeded in prying one 
loose and thereby enlarging the opening so as to gain 
entrance to the barn. He heard a horse maunching at 
his hay, and upon investigation, found that this was 
the only horse in the barn, therefore he could make no 
mistake. He spoke to the horse, but it seemed to pay 
no attention to him but went on demurely stowing 
away the provender. He then laid his hand upon the 
horse. Still it seemed to pay no heed. The visitor 
ran his left hand down the leg until a certain point 
was reached, and then gave two quick and skilful cuts 
with his keen knife. The horse, with a groan lunged 
forward in his stall. The criminal picked up a wisp 
of hay, wiped his knife, closed it deliberately, left the 
Stable as he came, returned to the chanty ^nd found 
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Mr. Sharply waiting for him with well-nigh exhausted 
patience. 

** 1 had begun to think you had taken the horse and 
gone with him. What the devil has kept you so 
long ? " 

** Thet old fool of a Hartman hez a lock on the barn 
door thet it would take a crowbar to break. Ez I 
couldn't git the horse out, I had to git in as best I could 
and do the other thing, clip the wings ez yer said." 

"You did it then ? " asked Sharply. 

**ril bet she'll be glad to trade fer old Hartman's 
broncho thet sleeps out in the pastur. The wings are 
clipped, an' no mistake." 

** That's well. Here is the money agreed upon. 
We'll lay low in the morning and watch develop- 
ments," 

It was one o'clock when Sharply laid his head upon 
his pillow. Thinking little of what had been done, 
and having no compunctions of conscience, he soon 
fell into a sound sleep from which he awoke at six 
o'clock in the morning amply refreshed. From his 
window he had a full view of the Hartman inn and its 
barn-yard. 

"She must be in no hurry or she would have been 
off by this time or rather she would have found out 
that — there goes the hostler! There will soon be the 
devil of a flurry about the old tavern now. Ha! ha!" 

The Hon. Jacob Sharply actually treated himself to 
a chuckling laugh. He was not mistaken. The 
hostler went whistling to the barn door, thrust the key 
into the lock, then looked down to the ground with- 
out turning the key, stooped down and picked up 
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some pieces of picket, looked at the garden fence, 
went over and examined it, looked all around him, 
went back to the door, turned the key and entered the 
barn. In two or three minutes he emerged again and 
returned to the house with a celerity entirely new to 
that important functionary. Soon the Rev. Augustus 
Topliff hurried from the inn bare-headed and with 
toilet incompletely made — his long coarse hair un- 
combed and hanging over the sides of his face. In 
this rather undignified dishabille, he waddled between 
a walk and a trot to the stable. He soon reappeared 
and, without waiting to complete his toilet, made 
straight for the house where Sharply was stopping. 
Sharply knew that something was wrong, and hasten- 
ing down, met him midway as he was coming di- 
agonally across a large vacant lot. TophflF did not 
wait for an inquiry, but, half crying with rage, burst 
out, 

"It is your fault; you alone are to blame! But for 
your advice it wouldn't have happened. He is ruined, 
he is ruined and it is all your fault! " 

Sharply looked around hurriedly; for any one 
listening could have heard the big preacher at least 
half a block away. 

" For God's sake, or the devil's, Topliflf, don't talk 
so loud. Are you gone mad ? What in hell's the 
matter ? " 

* ' Matter ? Why you have gone and ruined my horse. 
He's ham-strung, and the black horse is gone! " 

"Come, Topliff, let's go back to your room. You 
are not more than half dressed. This is indeed a bad 
matter, but you are making it a blamed sight worse 
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by your appearance and your excitement. Hold, I will 
not go with you, but do you go back to your room and 
finish dressing. I will come over in a few minutes 
and call as if nothing had happened." 

The calmer counsels of the lawyer prevailed, and 
ToplifT returned to the inn. In a few minutes Sharply 
went over and quietly asked for Dr. ToplifT. 

"He is in his room," said Mrs. Hartman. **Some 
one has outrageously mutilated his horse, and he is all 
broken up over it." 

"Were any other horses injured?" Sharply inno- 
cently inquired. 

"There was no other horse in the stable." 

" O, I thought I saw a young lady stop here yester- 
day afternoon with a black horse." 

As he said this he cast a sharp quick glance at Mrs. 
Hartman and then asked in the most natural way pos- 
sible, 

" Do you have any idea who committed this outrage, 
Mrs. Hartman?" 

"1 can't imagine who could have done it or what 
his motive could have been." 

" What does Mr. Hartman think about it?" queried 
the lawyer with another sharp glance at the hostess. 

There was a little hesitation and confusion. Then 
came the perfectly truthful reply, 

"I don't know." Then she quickly added, "you 
would better go up and see Mr. ToplifT. He can tell 
you more about it than I can." 

So saying she excused herself as having to look after 
breakfast and turned away to avoid any further ques- 
tions. 
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"Topliff," said the lawyer upon entering the clergy- 
man's room, ** this thing has happened. You, know- 
ing that I was in town, started over to take legal 
advice of me and, in your excitement, forgot to com- 
plete your toilet before coming. That is your explana- 
tion if ever you should be asked how it happened that 
we were seen together under certain circumstances 
this morning. That understood, the situation is this: 
for some reason the bird concluded to continue her 
flight last night, and this old curmudgeon of a Hart- 
man has undertaken to pilot her through the moun- 
tains by one pass or the other. Jack went in to clip 
the wings of the bird and found only one horse in the 
barn. All horses are black in the darkness. Naturally 
supposing the only horse to be the right one, he 
clipped the wings of the owl instead of the pigeon. 
Let us face the situation and act sensibly. Your horse, 
which was not worth very much last night, is worth 
nothing this morning. Hire some one to take him 
out and shoot him ; charge his worth to the account of 
profit and loss. And 1 will set a hawk upon the path 
of the pigeon." 



CHAPTER XXIX 

glocksin's band 

During the day, Mr. Harris had kept a close watch for 
any traveler who might be passing through the valley. 

About two hours before sunset a lone horseman 
emerged from the Jaguar Pass. This horseman wore 
a canvas suit sleek with wear. His broad brimmed 
slouch hat shaded and partly concealed a pair of small, 
black eyes that glistened like great beads in a swarthy, 
sullen face upon every feature of which crime had left 
its indelible marks. 

There were two cabins in the valley which bore no 
very savory reputation. It was well understood in the 
neighborhood that the men of these two disreputable 
cabins knew more about the doings of a certain gang 
of robbers than they were disposed to tell. 

The horseman went first to one and then the other 
of the cabins, from the latter of which he did not 
emerge until the next morning, when he continued his 
journey to the southwest. Mr. Harris made it his 
business to learn what he could about this traveler and 
found that he had made diligent inquiry concerning a 
woman on a black horse in company with Caleb Hart- 
man whom everybody in the valley knew. 

Late the same evening this desperate man found his 
way into the rendezvous of his criminal confederates. 

** Hello! Jack, what brings you this way ? " 
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"Hev you bin watchin' the trail ?" was Jack's an- 
swer to the query. 

** Course we hev. Not a soul hez passed durin' the 
last four days. Are you 'spectin' suthin' comin' our 
way ? " 

" Whar's the boss ? " asked Jack. 

"There hain't much been doin' lately an' grub was 
gittin' low. Him an' the rest hez went huntin'. 'Spect 
'em back 'fore this time. But ye hain't said whether 
anythin' is comin' our way." 

"You're in a devil of a hurry to know," sullenly re- 
plied Jack. 

"Well, ye needn't be so damn crusty 'bout it ! " 

Jack would probably have returned some further 
profane reply had not the expected hunters just then 
come in sight. They were soon in camp, having 
brought with them a pair of fine deer. Jack ate 
heartily of the rude supper prepared by the cook of 
the band, and wearied by a hard day's ride, rolled 
himself up in a blanket and was soon sound asleep. 

The next morning the members of the banditti were 
lounging about waiting for Jack to get into the mood 
for telling them what was on his mind. At length, 
one of the gang, for the purpose of setting Jack to 
talking, proposed that the whole band go off into the 
mountains for a day's hunt. 

" I reckon," said Jack, "some on ye hed better keep 
yer eyes on the trail fer a day or two." 

"What's comin'?" asked a half dozen voices in 
chorus. 

"Not much in one way, but a good deal in 'nothen 
Only a woman on a black hoss." 
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This statement was met by a laugh of derision. 
Jack scowled, while a look of sullen defiance shot 
out from his little black eyes. 

" Laugh an' be damned! " he said. 

"Come, Jack," said one of his friends, "we know 
ther's more to this than you've told us on. Tell us all 
'bout it an' don't keep us waitin'." 

"Well, ye know 'bout thet damned Armby. He 

had some sort o' trouble up in X , sump'n 'bout a 

woman. This woman is on the way to Deep River 
with word of some kind fer him. Fer some reason 
lawyer Sharply an' preacher Topliflf wants her stopped 
on the way an' hez offered us a big pile if we'll keep 
'er from reachin' Armby." 

This gang of outlaws had no love for Albert Armby. 
He had organized the better element of the Deep River 
country for mutual protection against the lawless 
characters that infested the district. More than once 
these bandits had felt the weight of his strong arm. 
Several of them had met their fate in encounters with 
Armby's men while others had been captured and 
turned over to the camp court for trial and suitable 
punishment. Though the bandits knew that Armby 
always insisted upon giving the accused an impartial 
trial, still they regarded him as their worst foe and 
were ready to do anything in their power to his dis- 
advantage. 

" We lost track on 'er at Canyon Village an' s'posed 
thet old Hartman had piloted 'er over Jaguar Pass at 
night. I follered nex' mornin' but hev not been able 
to fetch up with 'er. Our f ren's at Pleasant Valley says 
she hain't come thet way. I'm goin' back by the Fox 
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River trail an* ef she comes by Pleasant Valley ye must 
take care on 'er." 

** Ef she comes this way, Jack, w'at are we to do ?" 
asked one of the gang. 

" Dead people tells no tales," was Jack's significant 
reply. 

"Look 'ere. Jack Duval or Jack Devil," said the 
other, **do you take us fer a set of white-livered cow- 
ards ? When it comes to shootin' or molestin' a de- 
fenseless woman you may count me on t'other side." 

"You're a chicken-hearted fool an' afeerd of an 
owl! " angrily replied Jack Duval. 

At this his companion grasped his rifle and said 
coolly, 

" Ef ye think I'm afeerd of an owl jes' step off sixty 
yards or a hundred or ten, an' I'll show yer ther's one 
owl thet I ain't afeerd on." 

Jack was no coward and accepted the challenge as 
promptly and as coolly as it had been given. 

"As yer named sixty fust, sixty 'tis," said he. 

Taking his rifle in his hand and examining it to see 
that it was loaded and ready for use, he began de- 
liberately to measure by long strides the sixty yards. 
Both these fearless men were dead shots at any dis- 
tance to which their rifles would carry. Such a chal- 
lenge therefore was never given or accepted by any 
one who was not willing to face almost certain death. 
Yet there was not the slightest change of color on 
either face, not a tremor of a hand or finger. Thirty, 
forty, fifty steps were taken. 

A large, broad-shouldered man of about forty years, 
his face covered nearly to his eyes with a black beard 
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in which here and there, was a thread of white, had 
sat quietly by, smoking his briar-root pipe without ut- 
tering a word. While the distance was being meas- 
ured, the other members of the gang looked first at 
him and then at the two men, but said nothing. But 
a few steps of the sixty remained to be measured, 
when the silent man arose and walked out between 
the men. When Jack had finished the measurement 
and turned about with the words, 

** Are you ready?" he faced, not his antagonist, but 
the bearded man who then spoke for the first time. 

** Put down your guns," said he. 

Each man dropped his gun to his side and stood 
waiting for further orders, for the speaker possessed 
authority which these men were accustomed to obey. 
While the members of this band of robbers set at 
naught all law and defied the authority of society, 
they had clothed this man with the authority of an 
autocrat and had sworn implicit obedience to his com- 
mands. What is an oath to men like these ? More 
than it is to many a witness before a court of justice, 
who swears to tell the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, and then tells whatever he 
thinks will best serve his own ends or the ends of an- 
other in whose interests he may have been called. 
These men, who would, perhaps, be guilty of the 
same thing in a court of justice, had banded them- 
selves together against law and properly constituted 
authority; but when to one another they made a dec- 
laration ending **s'elp me God!" they would keep 
their oath even to the death. To them the word of 
Anton Glocksin was law, and they feared his word 
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more than the crack of each other's rifle. He mo- 
tioned to the men who meekly slunk back to their 
places. 

*' 1 must warn you, Jack," said he, "against this in- 
discriminate killing. You have already gotten all our 
necks into the halter. Kill only when absolutely nec- 
essary. Dave is right. A woman is entitled to our 
protection. Since, however, you have agreed with 
your man Sharply to prevent this woman reaching 
Armby, it shall be done. But there are other means 
of doing it. When these fail, it is time enough to 
think about killing." 

"All the same," said Jack sullenly, "dead people 
tells no tales." 

"1 am not so sure of that," said Glocksin, who im- 
mediately issued such orders as he deemed necessary 
to intercept the traveler. 

For more than a week, Edna abode under the 
friendly roof of Thomas Harris. He and his good 
wife did all they could to relieve the tedium of her 
stay ; while she, for her part, made herself as useful as 
possible to her hostess. At length, thanks to the care 
and skill of Mr. Harris, the injured foot was healed— 
not so much as a scar remaining from the injury. The 
horse was newly shod and ready for the road. It was 
deemed best that Edna should take her leave very 
early in the morning before any one in the valley 
should be astir. Accordingly, long before the sky 
was gray with coming dawn, she had mounted her 
eager horse and resumed her journey. 

Pleasant Valley was marvelously fertile, but ter- 
minated at its lower end, almost abruptly, in a barren, 
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sterile waste without a single tree, a spire of grass or 
even a shrub of sage brush. 

When day at last dawned and the sun had chased 
away all shadows, Edna's heart, for a little while, 
almost failed her. As far as the eye could penetrate, 
no living thing, animal or vegetable, was to be seen, 
save some strange species of bird, sailing alone high 
above the earth. It seemed to her that it was a bird of 
ill-omen, giving emphasis to the loneliness of the vast 
and desolate region. 

On the earth there was not even the sign of life. 
This barren steppe was too dreary for the coyote, the 
prairie dog, or even the gopher. Yonder on the left, 
in the midst of this desolation and many miles away, 
stood a huge pile which could scarcely be called a 
mountain, though many hundred feet high. Its sides 
were ashen and its summit the color of brick-dust. It 
seemed a volcano dying in the bosom of a dead 
inferno. 

Far away to the right arose perpendicular walls of 
appalling height, also of the color of dark brick-dust. 
Before, there was only the seemingly boundless stretch 
of barren waste, with now and then a reddish pile like 
the one just described. The ground was perfectly dry, 
and packed, or rather baked hard and smooth. Great 
chasms opened as if in primeval times the crust had 
been intensely heated and had split in the process of 
cooling. The whole was as a vast crater which had 
lived and flourished and was now forever dead. 

Edna loved solitude, and had courted it amid 
mountain fastnesses; but she had never, until now, 
known what solitude meant. In her mountain rambles. 
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she found variety in scenery; intervening valleys with 
springs of sparkling water; trees and flowers about the 
bases of the mountain; here and there, far up its rocky 
sides a wild flower looking as if it had strayed away, 
became frightened and hid in a crevice of the rocks- 
pale with fright or blushing to be discovered. Further 
up, she had found the blue flowers in the melting 
borders of the snow. Go where she would, she ever 
saw objects with life or its semblance. So long as 
this was true, solitude was not absolute. 

But if there had ever been any living things, in this 
sunken desert, they had long since vanished. There 
was no variety in formation or color other than a far 
distant wall on the right and an occasional reddish pile 
in the plain. There was nothing she could commune 
with. Everything repelled her. The occasional bird 
that soared above this weird region was too distant for 
association even in thought except, indeed, as a bird of 
ill-omen. Here for the first time in life Edna Lee ex- 
perienced a solitude that became oppressive. As she 
rode on and on through the dreary hours, she became 
so oppressed with the mighty void around her that she 
began to realize that the tremendous solitude of nature 
might in time strike madness to the soundest mind. 

"Whither am 1 going? Is there any end to this 
horrible region ? Is there any one living beyond its 
confines ? 1 wonder if I shall ever see another human 
being!" 

Then it occurred to her that she had been told of 
this dreadful region and that it extended through nearly 
a day's ride. Under the feeling that she must fly out 
of the desolation that surrounded her^ she gave rein to 
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her horse and went sweeping over the hard path with 
the fleetness of the wind. Remembering that this was 
but wasting his strength for naught, she checked his 
speed to a swinging walk. 

Her only relief from the awful silence and solitude 
which oppressed her, was the slight sound of her 
horse's feet and the conversation she carried on with 
him — she patting his neck and, in a tone of confidence, 
asking him many questions and telling him many things 
which, perhaps, he already understood — he responding 
by shakes and nods of his head, and quick motions of 
his dainty ears. The sun was now midway between 
the zenith and the western horizon, and seen through 
the hazy atmosphere, had the appearance of a great 
ball of blood-red fire. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon, it seemed to 
Edna that she caught a glimpse of mountains in the far 
distance. The feeling of oppression left her immedi- 
ately, for she felt sure that she saw the terminus of the 
dreary waste and the end of her journey for the day. 
She again gave rein to her horse, but held him down 
to an easy gallop for an hour, during which he brought 
her ten or a dozen miles nearer the mountains. Now 
she could distinguish trees, and smoke rising up against 
the mountainside. In another hour, she reined up her 
horse on the bank of a river three or four hundred 
feet wide, the waters of which, though the current 
was swift, were thick with yellow sediment. On the 
opposite side of the stream there were two or three log 
cabins and perhaps a dozen dingy tents. A rude 
ferry-boat was operated by means of a cable stretched 
from bank to bank. The owner of the boat rightly 
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guessing that she desired his services, came over with 
his boat and took her across. 

Edna found herself in a community of two white 
families and a troup of Indians who made a scanty 
living by hunting, trapping, fishing and incidentally 
prospecting for gold. Never in her life was she more 
delighted to see human faces — never was a human 
habitation more welcome than the cabin into which 
she was shown. 

After an excellent supper of trout from a near by 
mountain stream, together with potatoes roasted in the 
embers of an outdoor fire, bread, butter and coffee, 
followed by a dish of wild strawberries picked by some 
Indian girls along the river's bank, she was shown 
a small room at the end of the cabin, where, after a 
weary day, she rested sweetly, as rests the pilgrim at 
the end of a toilsome journey. 



CHAPTER XXX 

THE CHASE 

After a restful night Edna, buoyant and hopeful, 
commenced the most eventful day of her journey. 
She had made careful inquiry respecting the remainder 
of the route, and had been told that she could not pos- 
sibly lose her way — that she had but to remain on the 
left bank of the stream and follow the only trail over 
the mountain range. 

If she could have gone directly across the range, it 
would not have been more than ten or twelve miles to 
the mining camp where she expected to find Albert 
Armby. But she must travel up the valley for a dis- 
tance of nearly fifteen miles, cross the range at what 
was known as the Antler's pass, and then descend an- 
other valley to a point nearly opposite the one from 
which she started in the morning. 

Her heart leaped with delight at the thought that 
before the sun should go down she would reach the 
end of her journey, meet once more the man who had 
suffered so much on her account and bring to him such 
tidings of joy. The heart is light and time sweeps by 
with swiftest wing when the mind is intent on pleas- 
ant themes. Nothing so harmonizes one with the 
universe of things as the consciousness of being moved 
by a noble purpose to some enterprise which promises 
to bring blessings to the lives of others. Edna, there- 
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fore felt herself in sweet accord with the great world 
in which she moved. 

The waters of the murky river grew clearer as she 
proceeded along its bank, until they were transparent 
in their greenish blue. The valley lay between two 
mountain spurs, the bases of which were, at times, a 
mile or more apart; and again separated by only a few 
hundred feet. There was a liberal growth of balsam, 
pine and fir-trees in the valley, extending well up the 
mountainsides. Above them were the rocky gorges 
and dizzy crags; far above these the snow covered 
peaks ; above all the blue sky and above the blue sky, 
God, in whom Edna was serenely but unconsciously 
trusting. 

After riding leisurely for two or three hours, to her 
surprise the mountain spurs seemed to come together 
and form an impassable wall across the stream a mile 
or so distant. 

** There is a way through," thought she, and rode on 
without a doubt that all barriers to the goal towards 
which she moved would be surmounted. But the 
nearer she approached, the more it seemed that there 
was an impenetrable wall across her path. Upon 
reaching a certain angle of vision, however, she saw a 
small opening which at first appeared scarcely wide 
enough to permit a horseman to pass through. When 
she reached the place she found that the mountain ap- 
peared to have been split open by some tremendous 
force. The granite faces on either side arose perpendic- 
ularly from the water's edge to more than a thousand 
feet in height while the stream rushed through the 
narrow opening with terrific power and a deafening 
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roar. These wails were not more than two rods apart, 
and the place had been absolutely impassable but for 
the fact that, by a skilfully devised system of braces 
between the two walls a causeway had been sus- 
pended along the face of the rock and over the surging 
waters. 

A short distance beyond this gate in the mountains, 
a small stream flowed into the river from the south. 
Along this tributary her path led, rising higher and 
higher above the stream. Then following its sinuous 
way about the mountainsides until noon, she found 
herself at the highest point of the trail. Here she dis- 
mounted, gave her horse his allowance of oats and ate 
with a relish the lunch provided by her hostess of the 
previous night. 

A strange situation indeed! A little, unprotected 
woman, miles away from any human being, alone 
amid the solitudes of these mountain heights ! Woman 
is proverbially timid; yet a braver creature does not 
live than a woman inspired by a high and noble re- 
solve. Wild beasts there were ; but if she thought of 
them at all, it was not with fear. Of the bandits, 
fiercer and more dangerous than wild beats, she doubt- 
less thought; but her purpose knew no weakness, and 
she went on her way guarded by that beneficent power 
which watches over unprotected innocence. 

It was not more than two hours' ride to where the 
trail descended into the valley. Though the bases of 
the mountains on either side were fringed by a growth 
of pine, there were no trees in this valley except some 
clusters of scrub pine and an occasional stunted fir- 
tree. The valley was very dry, and the trail sometimes 
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lay through miles of sandy earth making the traveling 
exceedingly slavish for man or beast. Now and then 
a deep gulch made down from the mountains. Most 
of these gulches were dry at this season of the year, 
though occasionally one would be traversed by a 
slender stream fed from springs or the melted snows 
of the mountains. 

For nearly a week after Jack Duval's visit to his fek 
low-criminals, they had kept a close watch upon the 
trail for the coming of Edna with her black horse. 
After several days' watching, they concluded that her 
courage had failed her and that she had turned back; 
or that she had fallen into the hands of Jack Duval 
upon his return towards the city, in which case they 
did not need to conjecture what her fate had been. 
They had moved their camp to the head of the valley 
about a mile above the point where the trail descended 
from the mountains, their camp being so situated as 
to be entirely hidden from the passer-by, while they 
could easily keep watch upon the trail. It was next 
to impossible for any one to pass either way without 
being discovered by them. Edna had entered the 
valley and was riding leisurely along the trail, when 
one of the bandits sprang to his feet and cried, 

"There she goes!" 

Within two minutes a half dozen men were in their 
saddles and on the gallop towards the valley. Edna had 
felt more than ordinarily secure during the whole day. 
When she entered this valley and knew that two or 
three hours' ride at most would bring her to the end 
of her journey and to the man she sought, a calm and 
confident feeling pervaded her. She busied her mind 
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only with thoughts of how she should convey to him 
the good news she brought, and how she should be 
able to control her emotions upon meeting the man 
for whom she would willingly have given up life 
itself, if need be. She noticed that her horse seemed 
uneasy. 

"What now, my lover?" she said. " You are not 
getting nervous when the danger is past! " 

Her words quieted him but for a moment. Then he 
became still more restless and threw his head to one 
side as if seeing something behind him. Edna, too, 
looked back ; and lo ! scarcely a half mile away, was a 
string of armed horsemen in hot pursuit. She did not 
need to be told who these men were. She was not 
frightened — scarcely excited except for a moment. 
She did not believe the horse lived that could overtake 
her black beauty. After the first moment's flurry, she 
rather enjoyed the idea of leading them a merry race. 
She had only to give her horse a little rein and he went 
bounding over the trail with such speed as quickly to 
increase the distance between her and her pursuers. 
She held her horse in, well knowing his speed and 
powers of endurance. 

** We'll show them a trick or two, won't we, sweet- 
heart ? They might as well try to overtake the raven 
in its flight!" 

But she knew not what manner of beasts these rob- 
bers rode. There is in the west a species of horse 
called a **Cayuse." They are neither large nor swift 
of foot; but they have bones of iron and muscles of 
steel. There seems to be no limit to their powers of 
endurance. They have been known to carry a man 
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more than a hundred miles a day — not for one day 
only but for days at a stretch. It was this kind of 
horse that was pursuing her fleet and beautiful steed. 
The deer can outrun the wolf; but the wolf can out- 
last the deer. 

Whenever a rise of ground over which she had 
passed, or a clump of scrub pine intervened between 
her and her pursuers, she would give her horse a little 
more rein, thinking how they would be disappointed 
when coming in sight of her again, to find she had left 
them far behind. 

But the sandy trail began to tell upon her horse. At 
every leap of the noble animal, his small agate-like 
feet sank out of sight in the shifting sands, while 
scarcely an impression was made by the broad flat 
hoofs of the wiry Cayuse. Edna first noticed that 
where the reins touched her horse's neck, they were 
flecked with foam. She patted his neck with her 
hand only to find that every hair was wet with per- 
spiration. Then she noticed that the backs of his 
small ears were also wet — an unfavorable sign. 

She looked over her shoulder and was dismayed to 
see that her relentless pursuers were scarcely a quarter 
of a mile behind her. Her only hope now was that 
she might reach the mining camp before her horse be- 
came exhausted. She bent forward and uttered some 
words which the horse seemed fully to understand. 
He stretched himself over the road as was his wont at 
his highest speed, in a last desperate effort to carry his 
mistress beyond the reach of the devils from which 
she was fleeing. He was speeding away from them 
as the deer from the hound, when there was the crack 
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of a rifle followed by a volley mingled with shouts and 
yells. Before she was aware of it she was near the 
brink of a gulch fifteen or twenty feet wide and half 
as deep, in the sandy bed of which flowed a small 
stream of water. The horse did not hesitate a second 
but made a tremendous leap to clear the gulch from 
bank to bank. In spite of his desperate effort he came 
short and fell upon the sands below. With a groan, 
he rolled over on his side, panting for breath. Edna 
quickly gathered herself up from the sands upon 
which she had been thrown, and running to her horse, 
took his shapely head in her lap. 

"O! they have killed my horse! my dear good 
horse! O! what shall I do! My good horse, my 
lover, my pet!" 

Thinking that her horse had been shot and absorbed 
in her concern for him, she scarcely looked up as a half 
dozen men rode down the steep bank of the gulch to 
where she knelt. Two or three of them dismounted. 
One said, 

"Take your handkerchief, George, dip it in water 
and moisten the nostrils and the tongue of the horse, 
and the rest of you pluck some pine boughs and set to 
rubbing him." 

At his first words, Edna sprang to her feet and 
looked eagerly into the faces of the men. 

"Did I not hear Albert Arm by speak?" she ex- 
claimed. 

"Yes," said the speaker, a tall, fine looking fellow 
with a liberal growth of auburn whiskers curling about 
his face, "I am Albert Armby. But what on earth 
are you doing here, Edna ? " 
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She stood for a moment as one petrified. Every 
drop of blood fled from her face. The world grew dark 
about her and she would have fallen had not Armby 
caught her and laid her gently on the ground. Taking 
his handkerchief from his pocket, he said to one of 
the men, 

" Dip that in the water and bring it to me quickly." 

He bathed her face with the moistened handker- 
chief. A brusque Hibernian came running up with a 
flask in his hand. 

"Misther Armby," said he, "I wouldn't be afther 
offerin' ye onything to dhrink; but a bit o' this brandy 
will do her good if yer kin get 'er to dhrink it." 

Armby poured some of the brandy upon his hand- 
kerchief, held it under Edna's nostrils, then moistened 
her lips with a few drops from the bottle. At length 
a tint of color returned to her cheek, and a slight 
tremor ran through her frame as she opened her eyes. 
At first she was bewildered at what she saw. Three 
men were half leading, half carrying a young man 
down the side of the gulch, his face pallid and a bullet- 
hole through his chest. 

" Mr. Armby," said one of the men, '*this man says 
he has something he wants to tell you." 

The wounded man was unable to occupy a prone 
position, hence they placed him in a sitting posture 
with his back against the bank of the gulch. 

'*Make haste!" said the man, **for I am afraid 1 
haven't much time to lose." 

But before Armby would permit him to talk, he 
made an examination of his wound and found that the 
ball had passed clear through the body penetrating the 
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lungs; and that at every exertion the man made the 
blood spurted from the gaping wound. 

*' Clark," said Armby to one of the men, "ride for 
Dr. Slater, quick." 

'* It will do no good to send for a doctor; and I 
don't want one. I want to tell you all about it and 
then die. I don't want to live any more." 

The man was ashen pale and his lips were blue. He 
leaned his head against the bank with the appearance 
of one who had just died. 

"I believe the man is dead," said Armby. 

''Misther Armby," said the Irishman, " whedher ifs 
a maiden in a faint or a robber with a hole through his 
back, this is the stuff fer yer. If onything will bring 
back a mon's spirit, it is more spirits! " With this he 
again produced the bottle of brandy. 

Meantime Armby had felt for the man's pulse, 
placed his ear over his heart and found that there was 
still a remnant of life. The man's face was bathed 
with water and brandy until he began to revive. 
Some of the liquor was offered him. He grasped the 
bottle eagerly and drank till its owner was thoroughly 
alarmed lest none should be left for himself. 

"Now," said the man, "while its effects last, listen 
to me. It was I, Mr. Armby, that pulled that hood, 
filled with chloroform over your head, while Sam 
Woods and Mike Karns held your hands. Then Burly 
Bill, who brought you there in the buggy came in and 
we took you in the buggy to Miss — what's her name's. 
We had a key that opened the door and after we got 
you in, we undressed you and put you in the bed. 
We made you drink stuff we had prepared in whiskey, 
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left the basket and bottles in the room, put the key in 
your pocket and left. It was all carried out as planned 
by Sharply, and we got fifty dollars apiece for the 
job.' 

The man was greatly exhausted by the effort re- 
quired to tell his story and was on the point of faint- 
ing again, when the invaluable brandy bottle was once 
more brought into requisition. 

" Where was 1 ?" asked the wounded bandit. 

"You said," suggested Armby, "that you received 
fifty dollars each for what you did." 

'* O, yes. That's about all there is to it. After the 
job was done. Sharply introduced me to Jack Duval, 
and through his persuasion I come out into this country 
until the worst should blow over. 1 soon found into 
what sort of company 1 had fallen. But it's good 
enough for me — I've got my dues — only I'm glad that 
I got this off my mind before I die." 

Edna stood by and listened to this man's confession 
with a joy she could scarcely control. The chain of 
evidence in the hands of Armby's friends was not 
quite complete. Here every missing link was sup- 
plied and his vindication was assured. She fell upon 
her knees, took the man's hand in hers, pressed and 
caressed it tenderly, while the tears coursed down her 
cheeks. 

"You must not die! you must live to tell the world 
what you have just told us. You are not a bad man 
at heart. You have my confidence and my gratitude 
and shall always have my friendship." 

The tears came to the wretched man's eyes, and 
through his tears he saw a vision of another kneeling 
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woman, whose counsels he had disregarded, but 
whose image had never quite faded from his heart. 
Edna had touched a cord which had long lain dormant 
in this man's nature. The confidence and friendship 
of a good woman was something he had not known — 
had not deserved to know in many a day, and now 
that he was assured of this boon, it was as food to a 
hungry heart, drink to a famishing soul. This sensa- 
tion was but momentary. At the recollection of the 
wrong he had done her, he abruptly withdrew his 
hand as if it was contaminated by a plague he might 
impart to her. 

" No! " said he, *' it was a mean, cowardly thing for 
me to do. I do not deserve either your confidence or 
friendship. Let me die the miserable wretch I have 
lived." 

'* Not so," said Edna. '* 1 am sure you were drawn 
into it by designing men, and that it was not your bet- 
ter self that did it. And now you have it in your 
power to be of great help to us in restoring to Mr. 
Armby the good name of which he has been robbed 
and in bringing the real criminals to justice." 

The man closed his eyes. His whole life passed be- 
fore him in a moment of time; his childhood, his de- 
voted mother of whom he had not heard for years; his 
young manhood; his drifting out west with no aim 
other than to get far away from all that reminded him 
of the bitter disappointment he had experienced in a 
love affair; his fruitless efforts to find employment; his 
penury and destitution ; the temptation to earn in a single 
night more money than he had owned in a year; his 
yielding to the temptation and his rapid downward way 
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to the depth of outlawry in which he had received what 
he believed to be his death-wound. Then he opened 
his eyes, and looking Edna full in the face, said: 

" You tell me that I have your confidence and friend- 
ship. 1 believe you. You tell me that I must live to 
help restore to this man the good name of which 1 
helped to rob him. Well, if determination has any- 
thing to do with it, I will live to do all you say — but 
most of all to prove myself worthy of your confidence 
and respect." 

At this moment Clark returned with the doctor of 
the mining camp. After an examination of the man's 
wounds, he said : 

"The injury is not necessarily fatal, though the 
wound is an exceedingly dangerous one." 

Armby took the Doctor aside and informed him of 
the confession the man had made. 

' ' You don't tell me ! " exclaimed the Doctor. * * Die ? 
Not if 1 can help it. We'll take him to my house and 
I'll watch over him day and night." 

The wounds were temporarily dressed and the man 
was borne upon an improvised stretcher to the Doctor's 
house. 

" How did it happen," asked Edna as the party rode 
to the camp, "that you were there just in the nick of 
time ? " 

" A few of us went into the hills this morning on a 
prospecting trip and incidentally to kill some game; 
we were on our return, when looking up the valley, 
we saw you riding at the top of your horse's speed. 
In a moment more we saw a rider come up over a rise 
in the ground who was evidently in hot pursuit, then 
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another and another until there were no less than a 
half dozen men in the gang. 1 recognized the black 
horse and his rider and quickly guessed who were the 
pursuers. I ordered our men to conceal themselves 
among the pine trees that fringed the base of the 
mountains and not to fire until 1 gave the word. The 
Irishman became nervous and fired before the word 
was given. A volley was poured into the ranks of the 
bandits. Two of them were killed outright while a 
third was severely wounded. The others turned and 
fled, even faster than they had come." 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE RETURN 

After her toilsome ride and the excitement of the 
previous day, Edna was sorely in need of rest and 
quiet. At the end of three days, during which Armby 
had arranged his affairs with a view to an indefinite 
absence, she and her horse were fully rested and ready 
to begin the return trip. A number of armed men ac- 
companied Albert and Edna. To have started alone 
would have been to put themselves at the tender mer- 
cies of the bandits who, though intimidated by their 
recent experiences, thirsted for revenge. 

On the way, Albert by dint of questioning, learned 
much of Edna's cruel experiences, of the extremities 
to which she had been reduced, of the noble conduct 
of Colonel Blakeslee and Evelyn in her hour of ex- 
tremity, and of the strong friendship which had sprung 
up between Evelyn and herself. When Evelyn became 
the theme of their conversation, it did not escape Edna's 
notice that she had in Armby an eager listener. 

They reached Pleasant Valley late in the afternoon. 
Edna's old friends, the Harrises, received her with 
open arms as one who had returned after a long 
journey ; though she had been gone a little less than a 
week. She rested for the night in the comfortable 
bed which had been hers during the week she had 
spent in their hospitable home. 

360 
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As the way from Pleasant Valley to X was free 

from the depredations of bandits, the guard returned 
to the Deep River camp while Albert and Edna con- 
tinued their journey. During the day they crossed the 
difficult Jaguar Pass. Many times Edna shuddered as 
she beheld in broad daylight, the perilous places over 
which she had been conducted in the night by her old 
friend Caleb Hartman. It was no less a matter of 
astonishment to Albert that such a trip had been at- 
tempted. 

** Why did you ever think of coming over this dan- 
gerous trail in the dead of night ?" he asked. 

" Because — because 1 felt that I must/' said she. 

Albert saw from her manner that there was some 
potent reason which she hesitated to name. 

** Never mind answering," said he. ** There is some 
good reason you do not care to give." 

"I did hesitate," replied Edna, "whether it were 
best to tell you ; but 1 am sure 1 don't see why you 
should not know." 

She then related the conversation between Sharply 
and Topliflf to which she had listened on that sinister 
night, and told him how she had confided in Mr. 
Hartman who had conducted her over the pass that 
she might escape the cruel plot. Armby, who was 
riding in the lead, stopped, turned upon his horse and 
looked at Edna with an expression of horror and in- 
dignation upon his face. 

"Monstrous! " he exclaimed. "Were it any one 1 
could doubt who tells me this horrible story, 1 should 
say * impossible! ' I am appalled at the depths of this 
man's villainy." 
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While Edna had told him in a general way, how 
Topliff had pursued her, she had carefully avoided any 
suggestion as to the motive that had prompted him. 

The journey was resumed in silence. Albert Armby 
was too busy with his own thoughts to indulge in 
conversation. At last he broke the silence by repeat- 
ing, 

'* Edna, were it not that I have learned to place your 
word above question, I could not believe such villainy 
possible. Ever since I was a boy of twelve I have 
lived in an atmosphere of mutual confidence. Until 
this trouble came up, 1 believed in everybody ; but the 
experiences of the last few months have sorely shaken 
my confidence. It would not take much more to 
cause me to lose all faith in human integrity." 

Edna made no reply. After another long silence he 
continued: 

"After all one never knows what true friendship is 
until some calamity befalls him. This dreadful ordeal 
has taught me who my real friends are, and they are 
to me as gold tried in the fire; and believe me, Edna, 
there is none whose faith and friendship have felt the 
fire like yours — none whose confidence and heroism I 
so greatly prize." 

Poor Edna, whose heart had hungered so much for 
a share in this man's regard, found it hard to keep 
back the tears as she listened to his earnest words. It 
was some moments before she could trust herself to 
speak. 

'*1 have only done my duty, Mr. Armby. I have 
felt all along that I was in some measure to blame for 
your misfortune. The determination to aid in un- 
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masking the perpetrators of that dastardly deed and in 
restoring your good name, has kept me alive when 
otherwise I should have given up the struggle to live. 
Now that success is assured, the knowledge that I 
have borne some humble part in the work, and that 
you prize so highly the little I have been able to do, 
gives me more happiness than I have ever expected to 
know." 

"God bless you, Edna! It is strange how our fates 
seem linked in this unfortunate affair. Who knows 
but it may, after all, turn out to be less a misfortune 
than we have thought. Out of what we have re- 
garded as so great a disaster, may yet come some 
greater good which will more than compensate for all 
we have suffered." 

" I sincerely hope there may," said Edna. 

It was three o'clock in the afternoon, when emerg- 
ing from the canyon which formed the eastern en- 
trance to the Jaguar Pass, they came in sight of Canyon 
Village, nestled against the foot-hills at the base of the 
mountains on the opposite side of the valley. 

"I have told you," said Edna, "of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hartman who have been such good friends to me. I 
promised to stop on my return and tell them of my 
trip." 

"We may as well stop with them until to-morrow 
morning. We could not reach the city without travel- 
ing most of the night. This would be too much for 
you. Furthermore, I am anxious to meet the Hart- 
mans that I may thank them for their helpfulness both 
to you and to myself." 

In due time they reined up in front of the Hartman 
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house. Edna and her black horse were quickly recog- 
nized by Mr. Hartman who came out, bare-headed 
and in his shirt-sleeves, his kindly face beaming with 
the pleasure he felt. 

** Well! well! Glad to see you! Found your way 
all right?" 

'*Mr. Hartman, this is the Mr. Armby I told you 
about." 

Albert extended his hand which the innkeeper cor- 
dially grasped and shook and squeezed until it fairly 
ached. 

''This is Mr. Armby! Well, I'm glad to see you! 
Here, George, take these horses and give them the 
best there is in the barn. Miss Edna, you needn't 
worry about your horse — he'll be well cared for and 
won't have his ham-strings cut either. Ha! ha! ha! 
That was a good joke — only it was too bad for the 
poor horse." 

Edna and Albert looked at him a little puzzled, not 
understanding what he meant. 

'* O, 1 forgot. That was after you had gone. You 
see — but we'll go into the house and make you com- 
fortable, and then 1 will tell you all about it." 

By this time they had mounted the two or three 
steps leading to the old-fashioned porch which ran 
the whole length of the inn. They were met by Mrs. 
Hartman, a stout, fat, kind-hearted motherly woman, 
who took Edna in her arms and kissed her time and 
again with such genuine affection as to recall to 
Albert's mind a time when he, a hunted boy, flew 
into a woman's arms to escape an enraged and cruel 
man. 
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All that the Hartman house could be made to afford, 
was put at the disposal of its guests. After they had, 
by a liberal application of water, soap and towels, 
removed the stains of travel, they were shown into 
the private living rooms of Mr. and Mrs. Hartman. 

"Make yourselves at home. You must not con- 
sider yourselves as strangers at an inn, but as visitors 
of old friends." 

'*By the way, Mr. Hartman," said Albert, "you 
were to tell us about the ham-string affair." 

*'0, yes," said Mr. Hartman, and then went on to 
tell them of what happened to Topliff's horse, and 
how it was evidently intended for Edna's. While the 
incident had its amusing features, Edna was filled with 
indignation as she thought of the cruelty intended for 
her own noble horse. 

Owing to the presence of a company of miners on 
their way to the Deep River country, every room in 
the house was occupied, so it was arranged that Edna 
should sleep with Mrs. Hartman, while cots were pro- 
vided in the family living-room for Albert and Mr. 
Hartman. 

After Edna and Mrs. Hartman had retired to their 
room, Mrs. Hartman seemed in no haste to go to 
bed; but, without appearing to be inquisitive, engaged 
Edna in conversation about her trip. She had learned 
from her husband about the journey over Jaguar Pass, 
the injury to Edna's horse and about his having left 
her in the safe care of the Harrises. Edna related the 
chief incidents in her journey, in which her listener 
manifested a deep interest, especially in the chase of 
the bandits. 
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**You area brave girl, my darling; but there is 
no telling what a girl will do for the man she loves, 
and " 

Mrs. Hartman was quick to notice that her words 
were giving Edna pain, and checked herself. 

*' 1 beg your pardon, my child," she said, " I did not 
mean to embarrass you." 

**You mistake my motive, Mrs. Hartman. 1 sup- 
pose Mr. Hartman told you why 1 started upon this 
journey. 1 had no other motive than to do all in my 
power to repair the damage done to the reputation of 
one of the noblest of men, and at the same time to 
vindicate my own honor." 

"Better still 1 A girl will even do some foolish 
things for her lover; but one prompted by your mo- 
tive can only do noble things. Well, I have already 
kept you up longer than I should. You must be tired; 
so we will get ready for bed." 

Edna took her nightgown from a small satchel and 
was dressing for bed, when Mrs. Hartman said: 

"Dear Edna, let me see once more the name on 
your arm." 

"Certainly," said Edna, smiling and blushing. She 
pushed her sleeve up to the shoulder, exposing a small 
round arm, firm and perfectly formed, on which was 
tattooed in very small but plain letters the word 
"Edna." Mrs. Hartman looked at the letters, then 
looked intently into Edna's face as if she saw the 
name written there, and then once more at the arm. 
At last she touched the name with her lips and kissed 
it tenderly while Edna felt the touch of tears upon her 
arm. 
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"Dear mother Hartman," said Edna, "why do you 
weep ? You have allowed what I have said to excite 
too greatly your sympathy. Let us go to bed, and we 
will both soon forget all about it in a good night's 
sleep." 

"My dear, dear child!" exclaimed Mrs. Hartman, 
and clasping both arms about Edna, she drew the girl 
to her lap and caressed her as if she were a little child. 
Meantime Mrs. Hartman's thoughts went back over 
nearly a quarter of a century, to a time when she sat in 
this same easy chair rocking and soothing a sobbing 
little babe upon whose arm had just been tattooed a 
name of four letters, while its mother lay upon her 
pillow with the tears flowing down her white face. 
Ah! Edna Lee, you do not know — must not know, why 
this motherly woman, who has never had a child of 
her own to love, presses you so tenderly to her heart, 
while she gives vent to her love and sympathy in tears 
which she would control, but cannot. Edna yielded 
willingly to Mrs. Hartman's embrace, feeling that this 
good woman was bestowing upon her a mother's 
love. 

"Dear mother Hartman," said Edna, while she 
smoothed the gray hairs of the woman's head, "I 
wish I had always had a mother's love like yours. I 
think I should have been a better girl!" 

"You are a brave good girl who deserves a better 
fate than thus far you have met. I trust that some day 
God will give you a happier lot! " 

The two retired, Edna to that deep and quiet sleep 
which follows long fatigue; Mrs. Hartman to spend 
much of the night in thinking of other days — and per- 
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haps, debating with herself the question, whether a 
promise made so many years ago ought longer to be 
kept. 

Morning came. The travelers, refreshed by a good 
supper, a night's sound slumber and a wholesome break- 
fast, began the last day of their journey. As they dis- 
appeared down the road, Edna waved her hand to 
her friends as they stood looking after her from the 
porch. 

"What a change!" exclaimed Mrs. Hartman. "I 
never would have believed that she could become so 
pretty. She is the very picture of Marian when at her 
age. 

" It is strange that we have never heard from Marian. 
I wonder if she could have received our letters." 

'*She is in X . I asked Edna if she had heard 

anything of the little woman she used to tell us about. 

She said that shortly after she came to X , the little 

woman came also. Edna had a very severe attack of 
fever last winter, when Marian managed to become her 
nurse. The child thinks Marian did not recognize her 
until this sickness. Edna said that many times she had 
seen the little woman, who had become so changed 
that she did not know her. After she got well she 
visited Marian's room very often and soon discovered 
her old friend." 

"Mother, I've a notion that we go up to X and 

fetch Marian home with us. What do you say ?" 

"Why not write to her?" 

"We do not know her address." 

"That's so. I have been thinking very seriously, 
Caleb, whether we ought longer to keep that secret." 
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"We will take it with us to the grave, mother, un- 
less Marian shall release us from our promise.*' 

"Well, Caleb, a promise is sometimes better broken 
than kept." 

"That's true, mother. Conditions may arise under 
which our promise will cease to be binding. I put 
Armby under pledge of secrecy and then told him that 
if ever life or death, or reputation, or truth and justice 
should demand that the parentage of Edna be known, 
to call on me." 



CHAPTER XXXII 

LIGHT AT EVENTIME 

While Edna was absent on her trip to the Deep 
River country, the Little Woman in Black was taken 
seriously ill. Dr. Winslow was called and did for the 
patient all that his skill and mature experience enabled 
him to do. Colonel Blakeslee was informed of her sick- 
ness. He directed Dr. Winslow to procure the most 
competent nurse he could find, and to see that the 
little woman lacked for nothing. But her malady did 
not yield readily to treatment. 

At night, in the delirium of her fever, she seemed to 
imagine that some one lay in her arms. She would 
prattle tenderly about something which the nurse could 
not quite understand, though several times the words: 
**My baby! my darling baby!" were distinguished. 
During the day her fever would subside, her mind be- 
come perfectly clear and her conversation rational; but 
it was all upon one topic. How long has Edna been 
gone ? Have they heard from her since she started ? 
How long would it take her to go and come ? Did she, 
the nurse, know where Edna had gone ? 

** I know. She told me before she left. Oh! I hope 
she will get back before " 

She finished the sentence only with tears ; but the 

nurse understood, and soothed her as best she could. 

370 
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Colonel Blakeslee called every morning on his way 
down town. 

"Colonel Blakeslee, when will Edna come?" were 
the first words that greeted him each morning. 

**She ought to make the trip inside of ten days. 
We expect her any time," the Colonel would reply. 

Nearly twice ten days had passed, and she had not 
come, nor had any word been received from her. Dr. 
Winslow told the Colonel that the sickness was aggra- 
vated by the worry of the patient about the absent girl. 
To tell the truth, she was not the only one who was 
spending many anxious hours over the long and un- 
accountable delay. The Colonel and Evelyn each noted 
the anxiety of the other. 

"I do not think. Colonel," said the Doctor on the 
morning of the fourteenth day of the little woman's 
illness, "that we can keep her alive more than two or 
three days longer. She is worrying herself to death 
about Miss Lee." 

"There is something strange about her devotion to 
the girl," replied the Colonel. "Evelyn used to say 
that Edna, during her sickness, could scarcely move 
one of her hands but that the little nurse was off her 
cot and at the side of the sick girl." 

"I presume," said the Doctor, "that it is with the 
little woman as it is with nearly every one else who 
comes to know Miss Lee. There is a charm about 
that sprightly, independent, almost saucy little body, 
that is next to irresistible." 

" I know it," said Colonel Blakeslee; and so, indeed, 

he did. 

" If she had been here, I think we might have pulled 
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the little woman through; but I am afraid it is too late 
now. However, if she should return within a day or 
two, 1 think it would have the effect of keeping the 
patient alive a few days longer. How do you account 
for her prolonged absence ?" 

" I hardly know what to think. She may have met 
with an accident in the mountains, or she may have 
fallen into the hands of Glocksin's band — though I 
know something of Glocksin, and while he is at the 
head of a gang of robbers, he has many redeeming 
qualities. Since he was chosen leader of the band he 
has put a stop to many of its excesses. It is a long, 
hard trip and I presume she has taken a few days to 
rest before starting back. Then, Armby may not have 
been able to leave at once. In that case, she would of 
course, wait until he was ready to come." 

"There is not another woman in ten thousand 
that would have undertaken such a trip," said the 
Doctor. 

*'Not one in a million!" replied the Colonel with 
much warmth. **We did all we could to dissuade 
her, and at last I put my foot down and said she 
should not go. The first thing any of us knew after 
that, she was gone." 

**Well, Colonel, I must confess that I am beginning 
to have very grave apprehensions about her. In my 
opinion something ought to be done at once." 

''Something is being done," said Colonel Blakeslee. 
"A posse of twelve picked men start day after to- 
morrow morning. They would have started to-day, 
but all could not get ready in time." 

"I am greatly pleased to know it," said Dr. Wins- 
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low, "but I am afraid they will be too late to do our 
little woman any good." 

After dark, on the evening before Colonel Blakes- 
lee's men were to go in search of the missing girl, she, 
accompanied by Albert Armby, rode up to the front 
gate of Colonel Blakeslee's home, slipped to the ground 
without assistance, ran into the house, threw her arms 
around Evelyn and exclaimed, 

" We are here! We are here! " 

"Where is he?" asked Evelyn. 

" Here I am," said Albert who had at that moment 
entered the hall. But it is doubtful whether but for 
his voice, even Evelyn would have known him, with 
his abundant crop of dark auburn whiskers. In a mo- 
ment she was in his arms, notwithstanding the pres- 
ence of Edna, and Colonel Blakeslee who had just ap- 
peared from the library. A momentary look of pain 
passed over Edna's face. Its cause may easily be 
divined. With a strong effort of will she shook off 
the feeling which for a moment rankled in her heart 
and turning to Colonel Blakeslee with a tear in her eye 
and a smile on her lips, extended to him her hand. 
This strong good man took the proffered little hand, 
stooped down and gently kissed the smiling girl, pretty 
much as he had kissed Evelyn a couple of hours before 
upon returning from his office. Evelyn afterwards said, 

"I have a private reason of my own for believing 
that it was only his strong sense of propriety and his 
exalted respect for this little woman that prevented 
him from gathering her up into his arms and hugging 
her with all his might." 

Instead, however, he turned quickly to Albert, took 
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his oflfered hand between both his own and with great 
earnestness and deep feeling said, 

''Albert, I thank God I am permitted to see this 
hour!" 

The joy of reunited friends is better felt than told. 

Dr. Winslow called early in the evening. After 
greeting Albert and Edna with a genuine and cordial 
welcome, he motioned to Colonel Blakeslee, and the 
two men retired to the library while the young people 
removed the stains of travel and made themselves 
ready for the ample refreshments that were being pre- 
pared for them. 

'*] promised the little woman that I would send 
Miss Lee to her as soon as she returned," said the 
Doctor, "but her fever is up and she will be delirious 
during the night, so that it would do no good to have 
Miss Lee go to her before morning." 

'* Do you think there is any danger of her not living 
through the night ? " asked the Colonel. 

"O no. When she goes, it will be in a collapse 
after her fever has subsided." 

"Then I think we had better say nothing to Edna 
about the matter until morning. She has traveled a 
long distance and needs to have a restful night. If she 
knew of the little woman's sickness, she would not 
even wait to eat her dinner. She thinks as much of 
the little woman as she would of her own mother." 

"Besides that, Colonel, she seems in such high 
spirits that it would be too bad to break in upon her 
happiness with unwelcome news. So we will wait 
until morning and let her have the evening to enjoy 
herself." 
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They were not, however, to have their joyous even- 
ing all to themselves. The man who had been chosen 
as the leader of the posse to start in the morning in 
search of Edna, called to inquire of Colonel Blakeslee 
if all were in readiness and if he had any further in- 
structions to give. 

*'I am glad you have come, as you have saved me 
the trouble of looking you up. You and your men 
are also saved the trouble of taking this unpleasant 
trip." 

'* You have heard from her then ? " 

"She is here safe and sound, and Mr. Armby with 
her. They arrived about an hour ago." 

"Good!" exclaimed the man, who went his way. 
Going down the street he met a friend. " Rev. Mr. 
Armby is in town. He is up at Colonfel Blakeslee's." 

Late as it was, the news spread rapidly over the 
city. If ever Albert Armby had had any doubt of the 
hearts of the people — his fears on that score were soon 
dispelled. He and Edna had scarcely finished their re- 
past, when the door bell rang and a friend stood at the 
door asking if he might just shake hands with Mr. 
Armby. Of course he was not refused ; but the door 
had scarcely been closed when there was another 
vigorous pull at the bell. Then they began to arrive 
by twos and threes and by quartets. Then came a 
constant stream until the ample parlors and halls of the 
commodious Blakeslee mansion were filled by men and 
women, the rich and the poor, the high and they of 
low degree, waiting to grasp the hand of the man they 
loved and utter a "Welcome! God bless you! " and to 
tell him how glad they were to see his face once more. 
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Until nearly midnight a stream of people poured in and 
out. Even after the crowds had so far thinned as to 
warrant Colonel Blakeslee in darkening the parlors and 
halls and closing the door, others came; but, conclud- 
ing that they had come too late, they turned away dis- 
appointed, hoping to see him the next day. 

Early the next morning Edna was informed of the 
serious illness of the little woman and of the reasons 
for withholding the information from her over night. 
She and Evelyn hastened to the bedside of the sufferer. 

The little woman occupied a suite of two rooms in 
a neat, comfortable but inexpensive apartment house. 
The larger room fronted on the street and was entered 
from a hall on the second floor. Back of this room 
and adjoining it was a smaller room which the little 
woman ordinarily used as a kitchen and dining-room 
combined. The larger room was used for a reception 
and living room by day, and by the use of a folding 
bed, was converted into a sleeping room by night. 
Dr. Winslow had directed that, in order to shut out 
the noise of the street and at the same time protect 
his patient against well-meaning but harmful visitors, 
the smaller room be fitted up for her bedroom and that 
callers be admitted only to the larger room. 

This small suite was modestly but comfortably fur- 
nished. On a writing-desk and upon the shelves of a 
neat little case, was a choice though limited collection 
of standard books, while near by were a dozen or 
more albums illustrating in the highest art of engrav- 
ings, some of the choicest books in her limited library. 

She has been called the Little Woman in Black. 
While not absolutely certain who she is, one may have 
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put this and that together and made a shrewd guess at 
her identity. Certain it is that the occupant of this 
little nook was a person of refined taste and a culti- 
vated mind. 

When Edna and Evelyn reached these apartments, 
they were admitted into the large room. 

**She had a feverish and restless night/' said the 
nurse, **but the fever has subsided and left her very 
feeble. It would not do for you to go to her unex- 
pected — the shock might be too great. I will go in 
and prepare her for your coming." 

Going into the sick chamber, the nurse sat down 
by the bedside, took the small and emaciated hand in 
her own and began stroking it gently, knowing that 
the topic upon which she wished to speak would soon 
be mentioned by the patient. She did not have long 
to wait. 

*' Have you heard from Edna ? Will she never come ? 
I have made up my mind, nurse, that I will not die till 
she comes." 

*'But suppose," said the nurse, in a cheery sort of 
way, "she does not come at all?" 

*' But she will, I know she will." 

" But just suppose," repeated the nurse with a broad 
smile and laying a good deal of emphasis on the word 
"suppose," "of course it is only a supposition, but 
suppose she does not come, or should come to town 
and not come to see you ? " 

" Who was that came in just now?" eagerly asked 
the little woman. 

"Never mind who it is," replied the nurse, "you 
have not answered my question." 
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Then the little woman said calmly and confidently, 

"She has come and is in the next room. Don't 
keep me waiting any longer." 

Edna, who had been standing with her ear at the 
door which had been left slightly ajar, threw it open 
and with a subdued cry of mingled joy and grief 
clasped the feeble but uplifted hands of the little 
woman and began to cover them with kisses. 

•' Edna," said the patient, ** it is well that you have 
come. Did he come with you ? " 

"Mr. Armby? yes!" 

"Where is he?" 

"At Colonel Blakeslee's." 

" Send for him at once. Tell him that a sick woman 
wants to see him before she dies. Make haste — there 
is no time to lose." 

Evelyn hastened down-stairs where the carriage was 
in waiting. 

" Drive home quickly," she said to the driver. 

Inside of thirty minutes she returned with Albert 
Armby. He was back at his old sadly joyous work 
of visiting the sick and the dying. He entered the 
sick chamber. 

" 1 want to see you alone," said the little woman. 

Edna and the nurse retired, the door was shut and 
the minister, though no longer one in the eyes of the 
church, was alone with the dying woman. He re- 
mained, perhaps, twenty minutes. 

Evelyn was sitting in an easy chair looking out of 
the window, busy with her own thoughts. Edna was 
standing at her side toying, without knowing what 
she did, with Evelyn's hair. When'Albert opened the 
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door of the sick chamber it was so noiselessly that they 
did not hear him, nor did they see him as he stood for 
a moment with his hand on the knob. If they had, 
they must have cried out with fright. His face was 
deathly pale, the sweat was standing in cold beads 
upon his brow, while he stood trembling in every 
limb. Ere the girls were aware of his presence, he 
had gathered Edna into his arms. He pressed her to 
his heart, kissed her lips and cheeks and brow and 
called her such endearing names as her ears had never 
heard. She did not resist, but yielded to his caresses 
with the feeling that he was actuated by motives that 
were holy and almost divine. Evelyn arose and looked 
on with mute amazement. Releasing Edna at length, 
but still holding her hand in his, he pointed with the 
other to the chamber door, as he said in a voice husky 
with emotion, 

"Go and offer your devotion to the sweetest and 
best mother that ever breathed ! " 

It was Edna's turn to tremble and grow pale now. 

" Mother! " she exclaimed. 

"Yes, your mother — and mine!" 

In a moment Edna was sobbing upon the breast of 
the little woman. Up came the emaciated arms and 
clasped themselves above the neck of the weeping 
girl. 

"O, my mother! my own dear mother!" was all 
the poor child could say. 

"My precious darling, my heart has hungered all 
these weary, weary years to hear that word from your 
lips! I vowed long ago never to tell you this; but in 
my weakness could not hold out to the end." 
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'* Why, O why, my darling mother, did you not tell 
me this before ? " 

A look of pain crossed for an instant the face of the 
dying woman, but Edna's tears so blinded her eyes 
that she did not see it. 

** Never mind, little one. Call me mother! It 
is music to my ears! It is bread to my hungry 
heart!" 

'*My mother, you must not die! You must live 
that your children may bless you and receive your 
blessing!" 

** 1 bless my children and am blessed with their pres- 
ence in my last hour! but 1 am not to live, my baby! 
1 am not to live!" 

*' Great heavens! how blind 1 have been! 1 see it 
all now! I understand now those visits in my child- 
hood; those little gifts; the painstaking care to teach 
me to know and to love; 1 understand now those out- 
bursts of love and tears ; 1 understand now those sobs 
and sighs when I lay in your arms and you thought me 
asleep. It is all plain now, your following me all 
through life and hovering about me as my good angel, 
and defending me in my hour of darkest trial. God 
be praised, my blessed, blessed mother, that I know it 
all now even though so late ! " 

" Call Albert, Edna, I think the end is at hand." 

Albert was instantly at her side. She reached a hand 
to each of her children and closed her eyes as in sleep. 
A radiance that is never seen on the human face except 
when in closest touch with God, spread over the face 
of the dying woman. Her lips moved. They listened 
with bated breath. 
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" I understand it now! " she said. *' God is good — 
that is, God is love!" 

After a moment's pause she added, 

" At eventime it shall be light! " They listened, but 
heard no more. Albert bent his ear over his mother's 
heart. Dear heart! it had felt its last pang, had given 
its last throb ! 

Softly close the door, please. Tis not for profane 
eyes to see, not for profane ears to hear, when one 
child says to another the saddest of all words, "Our 
mother is dead!" 

She has been known as the Little Woman in Black. 
She has taken her place now with those who are ar- 
rayed in white. Furthermore, Edna, in her usual dis- 
regard of conventionalities, insisted that the body of 
her mother should be robed in pure white for its 
burial. 

At the end of her sad and toilsome journey through 
life, Marian Lee sleeps up yonder in the beautiful 
Maplewood cemetery, a shapely marble shaft above 
her grave with this inscription. 

Our Mother I 
Albert, 
Edna. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

RUMORS 

Soon after Albert Armby's return to X , all sorts 

of rumors were set afloat respecting this young gentle- 
man and his affairs. Miss Kittie Roseate set ago- 
ing the story that Mr. Armby, during the months of 
his absence in the Deep River district, had "struck 
it rich " and was, if the truth were only known, little, 
if any short of being a millionaire. The widow Polly 
Glummer said that she had it from reliable authority 
that the young ex-preacher had borrowed money of 
his friends before going away and had returned de- 
pendent upon their generosity — not to say charity. 
Mrs. Glummer, who for some excellent reason of her 
own, was not an admirer of Mr. Armby, was, per- 
haps, more nearly right than was Miss Roseate. The 
Morning Makeshift published the authoritative state- 
ment that the erstwhile minister of the gospel was 
going to return to the profession of law where he 
would, it is altogether probable, have better remained 
in the first place; while the Evening Shadow was 
equally positive that he was either going back to his 
old place as pastor of Trinity or start a new and inde- 
pendent church of his own. 

The professional gossipers were busy fixing up all 
manner of matrimonial programs, according to which 
the wedding day had already been set when Miss 

382 
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Evelyn Blakeslee would become Mrs. Evelyn Armby 
and at the same time Mr. Armby would enter the law 
firm of Blakeslee and Krandall. A very different story 
was to the effect that Miss Blakeslee had broken off 
the engagement during Mr. Armby's trouble, and that 
now he was about to be married to the young woman 
who was, according to many wise and virtuous peo- 
ple, at the bottom of all the devilment. 

The Daily Chronicle was one of the rare speci- 
mens of newspapers whose policy it was to get at the 
exact facts in any case of public notoriety, and to 
print only the truth, especially where individual and 
private matters were involved. Therefore it was, that 
the managing editor of that enterprising and reliable 
paper detailed one of its most trustworthy reporters, 
giving him instructions to look up the Rev. Mr. Armby 
and learn from him all about his finances, his health, 
his matrimonial affairs, his plans, prospects, intentions 
and everything else that could concern the public. 
The reporter was further instructed, to secure, if pos- 
sible, Mr. Armby's consent to the publication of all 
these matters in the form of an interview. 

He started off" with no very great confidence in the 
issue of his effort; for he knew that several of his fel- 
low-scribes had attempted to interview Mr. Armby, 
both before he went away and since his return, but 
had met with most polite and cordial refusals. 

He went out to Colonel Blakeslee's home where he 
was informed that Mr. Armby had gone down town. 
Thinking that the Colonel might know something of 
Armby's whereabouts, he made straight for the 
lawyer's oflFice. 
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**Is Colonel Blakeslee in?" he asked of the office 
clerk. 

"He is engaged just now. Will you have a seat 
and wait till he is through ? " 

'* Thank you! " said the scribe. 

Now it was no fault of the reporter that the door 
leading from the reception room to Colonel Blakeslee's 
private office was just a trifle ajar; nor was he to 
blame that a chair stood by the side of this slightly 
open door; nor yet that the gentlemen inside talked 
loudly enough to enable him to hear nearly all they 
said. 

When he was seated in this chair close to the open 
door, it soon became evident to him that either he 
must stop his ears or leave, or else hear a conversation 
not intended for his ears. Whoever heard of a news- 
paper reporter running away or thrusting his fingers 
into his ears to keep from overhearing something he 
wished very much to know ? He stayed and heard all 
he could. 

''Well, Armby," said Colonel Blakeslee, ''we all 
think that in order to complete your vindication, it is 
necessary that the whole plot be laid bare, not sparing 
those who are responsible for it." 

" You mistake me. Colonel," replied Armby, *' if you 
think for a moment that I wish to oppose my judg- 
ment in this matter to that of yourself and my other 
friends. I am perfectly willing to abide by your 
decision as to what is best. But I do wish that the 
ends of justice might be met without the exposure." 

" If the demands of justice were satisfied there are 
at least two or three who would dangle at the end of 
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ai rope. We are anxious that the exposure should be 
so complete and the evidence so overwhelming that 
your worst enemy cannot doubt your integrity." 

** There is something that I am more anxious about 
than I am concerning my own vindication ; and that 
is that the confidence and fidelity of my friends should 
be fully vindicated. 1 only ask that you consider the 
effect of the exposure upon the church with which 
Topliflf has been so long and prominently connected, 
also the effect upon his wife and daughters.'* 

" That has all been fully considered and talked over 
among us. I have no doubt that the faith of some 
will be shaken and that the carpers and cynics will 
have their say. On the other hand the confidence of 
many will be restored and the mouths of many carpers 
will be stopped by your exoneration. As for Topliff, 
1 have no sympathy whatever for him and but little 
for his wife. The fact is that our first clew to his 
complicity in the abominable transaction was obtained 
because she could not hold her gloating tongue. She 
must, it would seem, talk or die." 

" Very well, Colonel, you have my full consent to do 
as you think best. The fact is I have felt all the time 
that I am the least competent to think clearly and to 
judge wisely where my own interests are so much in- 
volved." 

"To go to another matter," said the Colonel, "I 
suppose you have not had sufficient time to reach a 
decision as to the proposal of your friends to establish 
an independent church for you." 

"I am glad you have brought that subject up. 
Colonel," replied Armby. ** I have given the proposal 
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much thought, but have not been able to reach a con- 
clusion as yet. I see but one serious objection to it. 
If the movement should succeed — and with such 
people pledged to its support I do not see how it 
could fail — it must result in the weakening of other 
churches, especially Trinity, in which both you and I 
feel so deep an interest I cannot see that there will 
be any real gain to the cause by such a division of 
forces. The division into denominations and separate 
congregations has already been carried, here and 
everywhere, to ridiculous extremes. Of course the 
bees must swarm occasionally and new hives be es- 
tablished; but I think it is true of churches, that the 
process of swarming may be carried on to such ex- 
tremes that the mother hive is left helplessly weak, 
while there are not enough in the new hives to keep 
themselves alive. 

*' I have had some plans — or rather dreams — of prac- 
tical Christian work, to which I would be willing to 
devote my whole life. But it is not worth the while 
to discuss them, as I never expect to have the means 
to carry them out. 

"Colonel Blakeslee, I do not forget that I am talking 
to a man reputed to be the wealthiest in the city, 
when I say that my sympathies are with the poor, and 
that, if I return to the ministry, my work must be 
among them. If I put myself at the head of this pro- 
posed movement, it means to become the pastor of the 
rich people's church of the city. I have never hoped to 
accomplish much among that class of people — few men 
do. The scriptures themselves declare that not many 
wise men are called, not many great, not many mighty." 
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"There are two sides to that question, Armby," 
said the Colonel. "When that saying was uttered, it 
was literally true ; but it would not be true if uttered \ 
to-day. Every great ruler on earth, with scarcely an 
exception, is a devout believer. The same is true of 
the great scholars, while the wealth of the world is in 
the hands of Christian men. Of all men who are 
really neglected from the Christian standpoint, the 
very rich are the most neglected. What will become 
of the neglected poor is a serious question ; what will 
become of the neglected rich is no less serious. If 
you will permit me to say so, Armby, you are pecul- 
iarly fitted for good work among the more wealthy 
and refined. And besides all this, the surest way to 
benefit the poor, is to enlist the interest and sympathy 
of the rich. With your heart in touch with the poor, 
it would be the greatest blessing that ever came to 
them, if you should become the pastor of the rich." 

"If I thought that were true," exclaimed Armby 
with much feeling, "I would accept this proposal 
before leaving the room! Anyhow, there is much 
food for thought in what you say. The fact is how- 
ever, that nothing would gratify me more than to be 
back in my place as pastor of old Trinity." 

"Why not go back then? The people whose 
names appear on that proposal will cooperate with 
you anywhere. The main thought is to keep you in 
the city where your services are so much needed." 

There was a tone of sadness in Armby's voice when 
he next spoke. 

" That can never be. Colonel," said he. " I must tell 
you that which, under other circumstances I should 
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keep to myself. When 1 first entered the church, I 
was perfectly sincere in taking upon myself its vows 
and assenting without hesitation or reservation to its 
doctrines and policies. Since that, I have done much 
reading and thinking on the subject. The effect has 
been to change my beliefs to such an extent as to put 
me out of harmony with some of the doctrines and 
policies of the church. On all essential points, my 
faith has only been strengthened by my investigations. 
If I were in the church, 1 could continue to do as I did 
before this unfortunate scandal arose — go on preach- 
ing my convictions, holding in abeyance the minor 
matters wherein I was not in harmony with the 
church. But in order to return to the church and 
ministry, I would be required to assent to every doc- 
trine whether essential or not. This 1 could not do. 
I see now that I acted hastily in withdrawing from the 
church; but I did not then see how my vindication 
could ever be possible and thought to relieve the 
church of all approbrium by publicly announcing my 
withdrawal. If 1 reenter the work of the ministry, it 
will have to be in some such capacity as that proposed 
by this offer of my friends." 

"You spoke, just now, Armby," said the Colonel, 
"of some plans you cherished, but had not the hope 
of carrying out for the want of means. If you do not 
object, I would be glad to know what they are." 

"If I had it in my power, I should establish and 
endow two homes, which as nearly as possible should 
be homes in all the word implies — one for friendless 
women, another for friendless children." 

Colonel Blakeslee did not reply for some moments. 
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When he again spoke, his voice was husky, as one 
struggling to subdue some strong emotion. 

"And do you think," he at length said, ** that you 
would accept this proposal if 1 should assure you that 
the means to establish these homes would be placed in 
your hands?" 

** I could not do otherwise," said Armby. 

''Then it is settled!" 

At this important juncture, a little, short man, strode 
unceremoniously into the office. He appeared all the 
shorter because of the broad sombrero on his head, the 
double-breasted sack coat of ducking that came not 
below his hips, and the pair of boot-legs that came 
above his knees. His face was unshaven and his ap- 
parel travel-stained. He went up to the office clerk 
and demanded in a jerky sort of fashion to know if 
Mr. Armby was about. 

'*Mr. Armby is with Colonel Blakeslee in the private 
office," said the clerk. 

** 1 want to see him ! " said the stranger. 

*'Will you take a seat and wait until he is at 
liberty ? " 

*'No, I won't," said the little fellow; and without 
further ado, started for the door of the private office. 
As the stranger was rather brusque in his manner, and 
especially as he carried an ominous looking six-shooter 
at his belt, the clerk quickly concluded that it was the 
part of wisdom to pursue a policy of conciliation. 
Thinking that, perhaps, the wilful little visitor medi- 
tated nothing less than the murder of Mr. Armby, the 
clerk stepped between the short man and the door and 
with one of his blandest smiles said, 
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'Mf you wish to see Mr. Armby on urgent business 
I will step in and tell him. What name shall I give 
him?" 

*' My name, to be sure. Whose else would you give 
him ? Do you think Tom Sprigg would be givin' any 
other name than his own ? " 

**But, Mr. Sprigg," replied the clerk, with another 
of his political smiles, ''I did not have the pleasure of 
knowing your name. I will tell him that Mr. Sprigg 
wants to see him." 

'*Tom Sprigg, if you please. No mister for me. 
Tell him that Tom Sprigg has an important letter for 
him." 

'* O! " said the clerk, " cannot I deliver the letter for 
you ? " 

'*No, you can't. I was to give it to nobody but 
him." 

The little fellow was beginning to lose temper and 
his voice arose with his ire. Armby heard and recog- 
nized the voice. Coming out of the room somewhat 
hastily he rushed up to the little man and grasped him 
warmly by the hand. 

"Why, hello! Tom I I am surprised and delighted 
to see you. When did you reach town ? What is the 
news from the boys ? Why, it does my eyes good to 
see you!" 

It was surprising to see how the manner of this 
rough mountaineer changed. Off came his hat and all 
was modest deference towards Mr. Armby. He was 
mightily pleased at the warm greeting and delivered his 
letter with an air of pride and importance that is said 
to be rather peculiar to people of diminutive stature. 
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" Have a seat, Tom, and do not go until I have seen 
you again. I will go in and look the message over and 
be out again in a few moments." 

When Armby went back into the private office, the 
reporter slyly thrust his foot out so as to prevent the 
door from closing entirely. 

''This is from Alexander Crissman, in whose hands 
I left my affairs in the Deep River district. A truer 
man 1 never knew. It was the understanding between 
us that if anything special developed he was to send 
me word, using a cipher so that if the message should 
fall into unfriendly hands no one would be the wiser. 
Take your pencil, Colonel, and write while I figure out 
the message." 

This is the translation which they made out. 

''Struck ore body at a hundred and fifty feet. 
Drifted north and south. 

"Found out-cropping on mountainside three quar- 
ters of a mile east. Ore body twenty-seven feet wide 
and thirty-two feet deep at out crop and thirty-five 
feet wide at bottom of shaft. Vein dips slightly to 
west. Our assay two oz. gold, eight oz. silver, abun- 
dant lead. Free milling ore. Great find! Congratula- 
tions!" 

When Armby lifted his face to Colonel Blakeslee's it 
was to meet a look of mingled astonishment and in- 
credulity. 

"Looks pretty good, doesn't it, Colonel?" said 
Armby. 

' ' Good ! " exclaimed the Colonel. " It is too good to 
be true! There have been some great finds made in 
th93e regions, but nothing approaching this. Why 
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man, if this report is reliable you can build all the 
homes for friendless women and children you please! " 

There was a calm yet deep feeling in Armby's voice 
as he said, 

** Colonel Blakeslee, 1 would not disguise from you if 1 
could that 1 am profoundly gratified at this seeming 
good fortune. It is not mine, but His who made it. 
It shall be sacredly devoted to the Maker's use! As for 
the report being reliable, you would have no doubt of 
it if you knew Crissman as I do." 

" Are you sure that your title to the property is per- 
fectly valid ? " 

**0n that I am not a competent authority. The 
papers are in my room. I will go and get them and 
submit them to you." 

"Do so at once. If there is any flaw, it must be 
corrected without delay." 

So Albert Armby, not forgetting again to request 
Tom Sprigg to wait for his return, hastened away 
after the papers covering the title to his newly found 
wealth, while the reporter hurried to the editorial 
rooms with his vein of rich matter for the columns of 
the Chronicle. 

Early in the afternoon Armby received an urgent 
request from the managing editor of the Chronicle to 
call as soon as possible at the editorial rooms. Imagine 
his astonishment when a proof of the whole interview 
in Colonel Blakeslee's private office, was handed to him 
for his approval. 

"Of course," said Armby, "you have it in your 
possession, and I cannot deny that it is substantially 

correct; but I beg of you not to print it now." 
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'* That is asking a good deal, Mr. Armby." 

** I know it; but it would be exceedingly embarrass- 
ing, not only to me, but to others, to have this appear 
in print at present. A little later on, we may consent 
to the publication of most of it." 

**l will not take any unfair advantage, Mr. Arm by. 
I only ask that when you are ready you will give the 
Chronicle the first chance.*' 

" I will do so gladly, and I want to thank you most 
earnestly for the fairness with which you have treated 
me all through my misfortune." 

" I think square dealing is as important in journalism 
as in any other business. If the Chronicle had taken 
sides against you then, where would it be now ?" 

'* It is understood that this matter will not be pub- 
lished for the present ? " 

''Certainly; but I shall feel at liberty to publish a 
short editorial covering some points." 

** Very well — only 1 wish you would say nothing at 
all about the reported discovery in the Deep River dis- 
trict. It may amount to nothing. If, however, it 
turns out well, I want to make sure of the validity of 
my claims before attention is directed to the find. 1 
have only this further request — that you will not men- 
tion any other name than my own in connection with 
my affairs." 

In the next issue of the Chronicle the following 
editorial appeared : 

" Ever since the return to the city of the Rev. Albert 
Armby, rumor has been busy with that young gentle- 
man's affairs. All sorts of stories are afloat respecting 
his plans and prospects for the future, 
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'* While the Chronicle does not pretend to be in Mr. 
Armby's confidence, we have reason to believe that he 
will reenter the ministry in the near future with ample 
means to carry out some plans he has long cherished 
in behalf of the friendless women and children. It is 
well known that a proposal has been made, signed by 
many of the most wealthy and influential people of the 
city, to establish for him an independent church and 
that he has the proposition under favorable consider- 
ation. 

"While nothing has yet been made public, it is 
well-understood that the close friends and advisers of 
Mr. Armby have in their possession abundant evidence 
for his complete exoneration. The Chronicle is in a 
position to state with entire confidence that this evi- 
dence will soon be made public and that its announce- 
ment will be in the nature of a most startling revelation 
of a plot to ruin Mr. Armby in which men of highest 
standing in the church and in society were co-con- 
spirators with the most base and disreputable char- 
acters. Let the truth be known though the heavens 
fall!" 

Not many days after the editorial appeared in the 
Chronicle Dr. Topliflf received the following note: 

" The Rev. Dr, Augustus Topliff, 

"City, 

« Sir : — You are respectfully requested to call at my office at two 

o'clock this afternoon on business which deeply concerns yourself. 

" Sincerely, 

«• A. S. Truman." 

Topliff hastened immediately to the office of Jacob 
Sharply, but that gentleman was out Pf the city and 
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would not return until the next morning. Topliflf 
really felt some relief because of the lawyer's absence. 
For some time he had feared that Sharply was his evil 
genius, yet was unable to breaK away from the law- 
yer's influence. He seemed under some such spell as a 
serpent's eye is said to produce over its victim. 

"I will go," thought Topliff. "No one can be a 
worse enemy than he has been." 

A few minutes after two o'clock the clergyman 
opened the door and walked into Judge Truman's 
office. There was a sickly attempt at his old affability 
as he entered; but seeing Colonel Blakeslee and Albert 
Armby in the room, his manner suddenly changed. 
He glanced uneasily about the room and at the door as 
if he meditated retreat. 

"Doctor," said Judge Truman in a quiet, assuring 
tone, "I am glad you have come — be seated. You 
must not think I would take any advantage of you. I 
will state my purpose in asking you to come and then 
if you wish to retire you are, of course, at liberty 
to go." 

Topliff took the proffered chair. He was unusually 
pale, his hands trembled and his voice was unsteady as 
he told the Judge to proceed. 

"I want to speak to you of some matters with 
which you are supposed to have some connection. 
You know better than any one else whether this sup- 
position is correct or not. If so, there is but one 
course for you to pursue; if not " 

"But, Judge Truman," interposed Topliff, "how 
am 1 to know unless " 

"I will come to that presently. We want to give 
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just as little publicity to these matters as possible, 
hence my note to you. Whether they are taken into 
the courts and given public notoriety will depend 
upon the course you may choose to pursue. In the 
first place I will state a case which may or may not 
have been a real one and then you may, if you choose, 
state whether you know anything about it. 

* * The story goes that nearly a quarter of a century 
ago a beautiful and intelligent young woman was left 
a widow with a baby boy ; that she was in very desti- 
tute circumstances; that in her poverty and distress 
she went to her pastor for advice; that he proposed to 
take her into his home as housekeeper and governess 
of his two children on condition that she find some 
other home for her child; that after failing to make 
more satisfactory arrangements, she consented to the 
condition imposed; that this clergyman, by insidious 
and systematic methods won the affections of this 
woman and, taking advantage of her love and of her 
faith in him, accomplished her ruin; that he sent his 
emissary to a home established to befriend women in 
distress, with instructions to make arrangements for 
the care of the woman and the destruction of her 
child; that the proprietors of the home spurned the 
foul proposal but took the poor woman and cared for 
her in her distress and for the child when it was born; 
that soon thereafter the clergyman accepted an ap- 
pointment in the far west and " 

During the recital of these alleged facts Judge Tru- 
man did not remove his stern, accusing eyes from 
the face of Topliff who every moment grew more 
agitated. 
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* * These are lies ! All abominable lies ! " he burst out. 

'*Then," said Judge Truman coolly, "you do not 
know anything about this case ? " 

" I know nothing about it— these are old rumors 
that were exploded long ago.'* 

" Then you knew something of the rumors ? " 

"Yes — it was all a vile slander, and I thought you, 
Judge Truman, above taking up an old " 

" Doctor Topliflf, I would not knowingly do you any 
wrong. If you do not remember the particulars of 
this case, perhaps there are those who do." 

At this moment, Caleb and Mary Hartman emerged 
from an adjoining room. Topliff was dumbfounded. 

" I presume, my dear Doctor, that you recognize 
these people ? Possibly they can remember some 
things which you seem to have forgotten." 

Topliff, by a great effort regained his composure. 

* ' Am I on trial here that witnesses are called against 
me ? " he demanded. 

" Certainly not. Doctor," replied Judge Truman with 
aggravating coolness. *'You can retire at any mo- 
ment. If you prefer to hear in open court what these 
people have to say, you have your choice." 

Topliff listened in dogged stolidity as Hartman and 
his wife told their story. 

"She bound us to secrecy before she would give 
his name. On her deathbed she left word that we 
were no longer bound by our promise," said Hartman 
as he concluded his disclosure. 

"Of course we would not presume to ask a reply," 
said Judge Truman. "We leave it entirely to you to 
take any course you may think proper." 
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**I shall say nothing until I have talked with — until 
I have taken legal advice." 

** Whether that is a wise conclusion, my esteemed 
Doctor, depends upon whose advice you take. But 
first I have another matter which I should like to men- 
tion to you. As you do not remember much about 
this unfortunate woman, it is not to be supposed that 
you know anything of the fate of her boy. On that 
point I think I can enlighten you. If my information 
is correct, he was deprived of a mother's care because 
she felt it her duty to watch over her little girl. The 
boy, after many hardships, finally fell into the hands 
of a generous-hearted man who gave him a good 
home and afforded him opportunities for an educa- 
tion. After reaching mature manhood he entered the 
ministry; but had the misfortune to incur the jealousy 
and hatred of his ecclesiastical superior, who after 
failing to get rid of him by creating dissatisfaction in 
his church, conspired with a certain shrewd lawyer 
and some men of disreputable character to blight the 
reputation and besmirch the fair name of the young 
minister " 

" My God can it be that — ^that you would accuse me 
of so foul a crime ? " 

"Certainly not. Doctor," said Judge Truman, rais- 
ing his hands in protest, " most certainly not. But I 
simply wished to state the case, hoping for your 
valuable assistance in case you know anything 
about it." 

"I know well enough what you are driving at. 
That is all an infamous lie! Do you suppose " 

** Wait a moment, learned Doctor," interposed Judge 
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Truman. " There is a man here who says he does 
know something." 

Ned Franklin was led in leaning hard upon Albert 
Armby. 

*' Allow me to present to you my friend Mr. Edward 
Franklin. I presume, however, that this is not the first 
time you have met him." 

"No, I never saw him." 

" You do not know Ned Franklin ? " 

Topliflf sprang to his feet in a rage. 

'* 1 have heard enough of this! 1 will not submit to 
this outrage any longer! " 

"Just as you please. Doctor. It may be fully as 
interesting for you to listen to this man from the 
witness-stand." 

Topliflf rightly guessed that his only hope of escape 
from public exposure lay in submission. 

"Well," said he with a show of defiance, "what 
tale has he got to tell ? " 

Franklin told of his connection >yith Armby's dis- 
grace. From his story, Topliflf caught a gleam of 
hope. This man knew of Topliflf's connection with the 
conspiracy only through Sharply. 

" I will deny all complicity and throw the whole 
thing on Sharply," thought the clergyman. Then to 
Judge Truman : 

" I defy this man or any one else to say that 1 had 
any connection with that affair." 

"I beg to assure you again, Doctor," said Judge 
Truman with the most exasperating suavity, "that we 
have not accused you of it, or of anything else. How- 
ever, if I am not misinformed, this same clergyman 
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has concealed in a secret drawer which he is careful to 
keep under lock and key, the identical letter that was 
used to decoy the young minister to his ruin. 1 have 
a copy if you would like to see it." 

This shot came like a thunderbolt. TopIiflF sat and 
looked at Judge Truman in dumb amazement. After 
a moment the Judge continued, 

** But before you go there is still one thing more 1 
wish to mention : Do you know anything about what 
became of the child of Marian Lee ? No ? Well, I 
have been informed that the mother, abandoned by 
the man who should have befriended her at any cost, 
has devoted her whole life to the protection of her 
child, though the child knew it not. The current of 
events carried both mother and child far away from 
the scenes of their earlier life. The child, so I am in- 
formed, grew to be a beautiful and accomplished 
woman but was reduced to the direst straits through 
the connivance of this same recreant clergyman. The 
mother still watched over her daughter, providing her 
with daily bread while the father was reducing her to 
starvation that he might bring her into subjection to 
his cruel lust. I am further informed that he went to 
her room at the hour of her greatest need with offers 
of the basest nature accompanied with threats of dire 
disaster if she refused. It is also stated that when she 
started with a message to the young minister who 
was, with her, the victim of this man's perfidy, she 
was followed by a trusted accomplice of this clerical 
conspirator, and that the two plotters were overheard 
laying their plans to thwart her purpose even if they 
must murder her " 
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Judge Truman paused. TopliflTs head had dropped 
forward — his chin against his breast; his lips had fallen 
apart, his face was ashen, great beads of sweat were 
standing upon his brow while both eyes were wide 
open as if staring at something on the floor. He tot- 
tered to his feet like a man of eighty, staggered across 
the room, opened the door and left without a word. 

The next morning Topliff called at Sharply's office. 

'* Is Mr. Sharply in ?" he inquired of the office boy. 

*'No, sir; it is not quite time for him yet. He will 
be here in a few minutes, sir. Will you be seated till 
he comes ? " 

Topliff was shown into Sharply 's private office. 
While he is waiting the coming of the lawyer, it is a 
good time to scrutinize him closely. The change 
since the ordeal of yesterday is marked and distress- 
ing. What has been described as '* a butter-milk com- 
plexion " has become decidedly sallow with a green- 
ish tinge like the color of one who has suffered a long 
time with chronic jaundice. His face is drawn and 
haggard; deep furrows are plowed about his eyes and 
mouth; his coarse, long hair has grown much grayer 
and is not combed with the usual care; his furtive 
grayish eyes wander in dull listlessness from object to 
object; his pudgy fingers toy nervously with the cler- 
ical hat he holds, while his whole appearance and 
manner indicate that either he is suffering from some 
incurable malady or has something on his conscience 
more insufferable than the most malignant disease. It 
is evident that he has no heart for the coming inter- 
view, but waits for it in some such mood as one waits 
for the execution of a sentence. 
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Sharply entered the office in his usual cool and sin- 
ister manner; but upon seeing Topliff, was shocked 
at the woe-begone appearance of the clergyman. 

'•Why, Topliflf, what ails you? You are sick, 
man." 

Toplifr*s voice was tremulous and uncertain as he 
slowly replied, 

'' Yes, Sharply, I am a sick man both in body and in 
mind." 

"What is the matter now?" asked Sharply with 
impatience. 

" Matter enough ! Have you read the Chronicle ? " 

"O, is that all? You mustn't be so easily fright- 
ened. That editorial was inspired by Blakeslee or some 
one else of his ilk for the purpose of scaring somebody 
into a confession. Let them smoke away." 

" But that is not the worst of it. Truman decoyed 
me into his office yesterday. Blakeslee and Armby 
were there and I " 

" Confessed, did you ?" 

A keen sword gleamed from each of Sharply's cold 
eyes, before which Topliflf cowed in abject servility. 

" I confessed nothing," said he, "but " 

" Made some damaging admissions." 

"Now, Sharply, let me tell you what happened. 
They know everything. They are guessing at noth- 
ing. That girl is my own — great God! how shall 1 
say it ? " 

"How do you know all this, Topliflf?" 

"The little woman who died recently was the 
mother, and the people who took care of her when 
the child was born, are here and know all about it. 
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She told Armby on her deathbed and released these 
people from their pledge of secrecy.'* 

"Well, Topliff, this is an old score of yours and 
has nothing to do with our affair/' 

" It has much to do with it. The girl was in an ad- 
joining room at Hartman's inn and heard every word 
between you and me that night." 

"The devil she did!" 

"Yes, and that was the reason of her flight." 

" We must put on a bold front, Topliff. It will be 
her word against yours and mine." 

"That won't do. Sharply. The worst of it all is 
that Ned Franklin was wounded in an affair in the 
Deep River country. Thinking he was going to die, 
he made a full confession of the whole ill-fated affair." 

"Where is he ?" asked Sharply. 

" He is here in the city." 

"Well, I will soon fix him." 

"How?" 

" I don't know — might buy him off and send him 

away; or Mike Karns will do anything I tell him 

to do. He don't dare refuse." 

" But Ned is in the hands of Blakeslee and Armby." 

"I don't care a damn where he is. There's some 
way to get at him. I mean to fight this thing to a 
finish." 

"Well, Sharply, you may do as you please; as for 
me, I mean to make a clean breast of the whole 
thing." 

Topliff fairly shrank within himself and would have 
sunk through the floor, had that been possible, be- 
neath the cold, yet fierce and ominous glare of 
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Sharply's eyes. Neither of the men spoke for a few 
seconds. At length the lawyer said, in tones that 
sent a shudder through the preacher's frame, 

''Utter but one word implicating me, and it were 
better that you were a thousand leagues in hell! " 

With this he went over to his desk, took out some 
papers and began to examine them as coolly as if 
nothing unusual had happened. 

"Sharply," said Topliflf after a few moments' silence, 
*' I did not mean to implicate you. If there were any 
way of escape, I would go on with the fight ; but ever 
since that night at Hartman's, I have felt that the evil 
day would surely come. For me there is but one 
thing left — confession." 

The lawyer sat for a few moments as if debating 
something with himself. At length he said: 

''After all, Topliff, that may be the best way out 
for both of us. Give me a little time to think of it. 
Meantime you promise that you will do nothing until 
1 see you again." 

"Certainly." 

" Meet me then, here, say at ten o'clock to-morrow." 

"All right." 

The men shook hands and Topliff went his way. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

VENGEANCE IS MINE ! 

On the evening of the day when Sharply and Tophff 
had their interview, Jack Duval stole into the outskirts 
of the city under the cover of darkness and made his 
way to a little one-story adobe house which stood 
apart from any other habitation. 

Without dismounting, he placed the thumbs of both 
hands to his mouth with the palms cupped together 
and blew a blast which resembled the cry of a jackal. 
This sound was thrice repeated, when a low, thick set, 
repulsive looking man, thrust out at the door a small 
round head, the hair of which was cropped short and 
stood out like bristles from the scalp. He cautiously 
looked about, and then putting his hands to his mouth 
gave answer to the sound he had heard. It was a part 
of the freemasonry by which a band of more than a 
hundred desperate and lawless men made themselves 
understood one to another. In a moment more Jack 
dismounted at the door of the cabin. The response to 
his call was a signal that the way was clear. 

** May the devil take me if it ain't Jack! " exclaimed 
the bristly head. 

*' Hold yer clack, you d— d fool ! Do ye want to tell 
all the neighborhood ? " 

'*Ha! ha! ha! That's a good'n. Neighborhood! 

as if anybody lived in hearin' distance of the cry of a 
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jackal. You're a brick! Don't yer know that by 
comin' here you're stickin your neck inter the halter ? 
And there'd be many willin' hands to pull the rope, 
yer bet!" 

*' I'm here on biz, halter or no halter; an* I want you 
to put my hoss in the stable, give 'im plenty to eat an' 
then to go an' tell Jake Sharply that 1 want ter see 'im 
afore he goes to bed." 

Jack spoke to the lord of the adobe hut as one who 
expected to be obeyed, both by the man to whom he 
spoke and the man to whom the message was sent. 

'* Sure! " was the other's reply. He led the visitor's 
horse to a small shed stable in the rear, while Jack en- 
tered as if he had been the owner of the hut. This 
hut consisted of two rooms, one where the cooking 
and eating were done, the other for all other living 
purposes. It was the latter room which Jack entered. 
Two or three broken and rickety chairs on an uncar- 
peted floor, a filthy excuse for a bed in one corner, 
and a table made of the boards of a dismantled dry- 
goods box constituted the furnishings of this dingy 
room. The weird shadows cast by the flickering rays 
of a smoking kerosene lamp rendered this place gloomy 
and forbidding, while the lamp used filled the air with 
stifling odors. 

Beside the makeshift of a table, sat a woman, with 
low forehead, protruding cheek bones, small black 
eyes set well back in her head; her coarse, black hair 
falling down about her neck and shoulders. She was 
clad in an ill-fitting calico dress, the glaring colors of 
which were obscured by the accumulated filth of many 
months' wear. She had every appearance of being, as 
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she was, an Indian squaw. When Jack entered, she 
scarcely appeared to notice him. 

*'Mag," said he, **rm hungry. Hev you got any- 
thing to eat ? " 

She made no reply; but arose, and went into the 
other room. Soon the clank of cooking pans and 
the rattle of dishes told of the preparation she was 
making. 

Mike Karns, for it was he who made this den the 
place of his abode, soon returned, took his well-worn 
hat, donned his greasy coat and set off to deliver his 
message. Meantime Jack had eaten his supper, a meal 
which was to be commended neither for its variety 
nor its cleanliness. But Jack Duval was used to such 
fare, and he did not think of complaining. 

During the meal, the squaw, who had placed every- 
thing there was to eat upon the table, sat on a box 
that was used for a stool, smoked a corncob pipe and 
said not a word. Jack did not try to engage her in 
conversation, knowing that she would not talk, how- 
ever much he might ply her with questions. Further- 
more, he himself was of rather a taciturn disposition 
and had matters of his own to think about. 

In about an hour, Karns returned and reported that 
Sharply would come immediately. Soon the sound of 
horses' feet and the rumble of a buggy were heard. 
Both ceased in front of the hut. Sharply opened the 
door and entered without knocking. Jack made a sign 
to Mike, who went into the kitchen and closed the 
door between the two rooms. But this did not pre- 
vent him from keeping his ear to the opening of the 
door through which the latch operated, and listening 
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to as much of the conversation as he could hear. 
Meantime his spouse, with pipe in mouth, sat stolidly 
upon her throne. 

The conversation between Jacob Sharply and Jack 
Duval need not be related at this time. Suffice it to 
say that it was arranged between them that Jack should 
remain at Karns' hut until the following night when 
Sharply would call again. 

Topliflf went to Sharply's office according to agree- 
ment and was greeted by the lawyer with his old time 
cordiality. Sharply could not have been more tranquil 
if he had been in closest harmony with all the world. 
His serenity and cordial greeting did much to put the 
clergyman at ease. 

** How are you this fine morning, Doctor .>" inquired 
the lawyer. "Didn't sleep well? I had a splendid 
night's sleep and feel tip-top." 

'* I wish I felt as you do! " 

" Never mind, Doctor. Cheer up. There is nothing 
like keeping a stiff upper lip." 

"Sharply, you are the strangest man I ever met. I 
believe you would keep as cool as an icicle if the world 
were on fire." 

"Of course I would. What's the sense of flying 
into a flutter when things go wrong ? It only makes 
matters worse." 

" From your cheerful mood, I take it that you have 
hit upon some happy solution of the tangled problem 
of yesterday." 

"To tell you the truth, Topliflf, I have scarcely 
thought about it. I have had so much else to look 
after. The fact is that I am up to my ears in work 
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and shall be exceedingly busy all day, as I am going 
out of town early in the morning." 

*' Out of town ! Where are you going ? " 

* * Into the mountains for two or three days' hunt. 
By the way, TopliflF, can't you go with me ? We can 
then get away where we have nothing else to think 
about and decide upon the best course to pursue." 

** I would like to go, Sharply, but really, I don't feel 
well enough." 

**So much the greater reason why you should go. 
It will cheer you up, give you a good appetite and re- 
store your old hopeful spirits." 

Topliff was passionately fond of hunting and fishing. 
The fact is, that carried away by his love of the sport, 
he had spent many a day angling for trout along the 
mountain streams or hunting for deer on the table- 
lands and in the valleys, when he ought to have been 
following his calling as a fisher of men, or as a shep- 
herd seeking the sheep that was lost. Sharply's pro- 
posal struck him favorably, and he finally agreed. All 
the lawyer's conversation was of a character now to 
lead the clergyman's thoughts away from the matter 
that was really uppermost in the minds of both. 
When Topliff left the office, he was in a much more 
cheerful mood than when he came. 

That night Sharply paid his promised visit to Karns' 
cabin. Again he and Jack Duval were left alone in the 
dingy front room. Sharply remained but for a few 
moments. 

Shortly after the lawyer left. Jack called for his horse 
and disappeared in the darkness. He rode nearly the 
whole night, and when the sun arose, he was many 
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miles from the city of X sound asleep under a 

cluster of pine-trees, with his blanket for a bed and 
his saddle for a pillow. 

The same morning Sharply and Topliflf, fully 
equipped for their hunting trip, boarded a stage for a 
fifty miles' ride to a small village in a fertile little valley 
in the very heart of the mountain region. Here they 
rested for the night. Bright and early the next day, 
accompanied by a guide with a packhorse, they struck 
off into the mountains in search of game. By noon, 
two fine deer were strapped to their pack-saddle. 
Three o'clock came, and it was about time that they 
should begin to work their way back towards the 
village. They were pretty well up amid the moun- 
tains and could overlook the valley into which they 
must descend in order to return to the village. 

"We must have one more deer," said Sharply. 
" Then we will have one apiece. Topliff, you descend 
through this gulch to the valley, and the guide and I 
will follow this other draw, reach the valley some dis- 
tance below and work our way along the foot-hills till 
we meet you. 1 think by this means we may scare up 
some more game." 

Topliff acted upon this suggestion, and in a few 
minutes had descended nearly to the valley. At 
length he came out upon a fiat surface of rock covered 
over with moss. From this point he had a fine view 
of the valley and of the mountains on the other side 
but a short distance away. He stopped, let the butt 
of his rifle down at his side and, resting upon his gun, 
fell into the old train of thought over which he had 
brooded so much of late. He became so deeply ab- 
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sorbed in his reverie as to be wholly oblivious to all 
else. Suffering from fear of imminent exposure and 
tormented by the stings of an outraged conscience, 
such thoughts as these surged through his troubled 
brain : 

'* When I was a young man what a bright future I 
seemed to have before me! Alas! when one takes the 
first false step he little knows to what end it will lead. 
It was a fatal day when I wronged that poor little 
woman who trusted me so implicitly. 1 was then too 
craven hearted to stand by her in her hour of trouble, 
but left her to bear the burden of our sin alone — our 
sin — no ! my sin, for she sinned not, poor thing, but 
was cruelly sinned against. When I came out into 
this wild region, it was in the hope of getting far 
away from the woman I had wronged; but fate has 
followed me with the persistence of death itself. My 
life has been for all these years one continuous act of 
hypocrisy. The consciousness that a hidden sin is 
gnawing at one's heart, weakens the moral fibre of 
the whole man. In my envy and jealousy of Armby, 
I have permitted myself, without intending it, to be 
drawn on from one wrong to another until. Great 
God! I have been in intention at least, guilty of com- 
plicity in murder itself. In my unscrupulous passion, I 
have been pursuing with relentless cruelty my own flesh 
and blood! Even now, if I could escape the conse- 
quences of the past by plunging headlong into further 
and, if possible greater crime, I know I would do it. 
But nothing will avail me. A relentless fate is upon 
my track and I can now recall no merciful promise of 
the Scriptures I have so shamefully perverted. All that 
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will come to me by day or by night is * vengeance is 
Mine, I will repay saith ' " 

At this instant there was a puff of blue smoke from 
behind a rock on the opposite side of the valley, and 
before the crack of the rifle had traversed the interven- 
ing space, Topliff lay stretched upon the earth, his 
hands clutching convulsively at the moss on which he 
lay, his eyes rolled back in the death agony. The 
struggle was brief, for a rifle ball had, with unerring 
aim, penetrated the dead man's heart. 

"There," said Sharply to the guide. "Topliff has 
got another shot at a deer." 

They quickened their pace and soon came to where 
the body lay. 

"Great heavens, Topliff is shot!" 

With these words. Sharply bent down over the dead 
body, felt for the pulse, listened for the heart-beats, 
and with every evidence of profound grief, pronounced 
him dead. 

" His gun," said the guide, " must have accidentally 
gone off — no, it is still loaded." 

"This is a horrible mystery!" said Sharply. "To 
think that our trip should end so! " 

"1 wonder if any of Glocksin's band could be 
prowling around." 

"I had not thought of that," replied Sharply. 

The guide looked uneasily about as he said, 

"Let us get away from here! There is no telling 
how soon they may take a shot at us." 

The body was placed upon the packhorse and the 
gruesome journey to the village was commenced. 

Who was the assassin guilty of this foul murder? 
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Certainly Jacob Sharply was not, nor could he ever be 
suspected of the deed; for was not the guide with 
him every moment of the time ? Who, then, was the 
murderer ? No one knew. On the other side of the 
valley, a man with a dark complexion, small black eyes 
and a criminal countenance, pulled his slouched hat a 
little further over his eyes, mounted his horse and dis- 
appeared over a mountain trail. That was all. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

WEDDING BELLS 

Soon after the death of ToplifT, Armby was in cori' 
sultation with Judge Truman, Colonel Biakesiee and 
two or three others of his closest friends. 

"The grave," said Armby, "as well as charity, 
should cover a multitude of sins. So far as we are 
concerned, let us be as silent concerning Topliff's part 
in that transaction as the grave itself." 

"Of course we are all agreed to that," said Colonel 
Biakesiee ; ' ' but I do not see how we can give public- 
ity to the matter without revealing his connection 
with it." 

"The fact is, gentlemen," said Judge Truman, "that 
the whole thing is pretty well understood. You can't 
keep those things from the public very long. While 
the newspapers are keeping quiet, the people are talk- 
ing. Nobody whose opinion is worth noticing be- 
lieves Mr. Armby guilty of anything dishonorable. 
Why not let the matter die a natural death?" 

" I for one," said Colonel Biakesiee, "am not satis- 
fied to let it go that way. Armby's disgrace was 
made as public as possible, while his accusation and 
trial were made a matter of permanent record. I feel 
like insisting that his vindication also be made public 
and a matter of record." 

After a moment's silence Judge Truman said, 
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" There is but one way to do so, and that is to have 
the case called in court and dismissed for the want of 
evidence. If we lay all the facts before the Judge 
privately, he will I think, in dismissing the case, state 
that the facts brought to his knowledge leave no doubt 
of Mr. Armby's innocence. This can be made a part 
of the record and published in the papers. Will that 
satisfy you. Colonel ? " 

" Under all the circumstances that seems the best we 
can do." 

Accordingly "the Armby affair " was made a mat- 
ter of history, and Albert took up again the work he 
had laid down. 

In due time a handsome fire-proof business block 
was erected in the heart of the city. Within this 
block was provided a large auditorium constructed 
with reference to comfort and convenience rather than 
architectural or decorative display. The opening serv- 
ices were held in the afternoon on the Sabbath — the 
pastors of all the churches in the city being invited to 
be present. One of them preached the opening ser- 
mon. 

At the close of the services. Colonel Blakeslee was 
seen to arise from his place and with Evelyn leaning 
on his arm, approach the altar of this new temple of 
worship. As they left their seat, Evelyn removed a 
loose cloak she had worn, when it was discovered 
that she was robed in wedding attire. Albert Armby, 
descending from the platform, met them before the 
altar where the brief and impressive ceremony was 
performed that united him and Evelyn Blakeslee in the 
sacred bonds of marriage. 
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After the marriage Edna, of course, went to live 
with her brother; and the Colonel spent nearly all his 
evenings at Armbys'. What was more natural ? 
Was not Evelyn his daughter just the same ? No, not 
quite the same. She had forsaken father and would 
have forsaken mother had one been living, to go with 
him to whom she now owed a higher allegiance. 
She was not Evelyn Blakeslee any more, she was 
called by another's name. Make the most of your 
daughter, my fathers and mothers, while she is with 
you ; for when she goes from you to establish a home 
of her own, she is never the same to you again. You 
may love her just as deeply and realize for the first 
time how strong is your love for her, but her heart 
has gone out to another and while she may not love 
you less, she loves him more. 

Colonel Blakeslee was spending his evenings at 
Armbys*. He was, no doubt, attracted by Evelyn; 
for his welcome by her and Albert was ever most 
cordial, while his dinners and evenings with them 
were occasions of genuine enjoyment both to them 
and him. 

What was there about the quiet elegance of that 
great old mansion of his, to make it attractive to him, 
now that the light which had been its charm for more 
than twenty years had gone to illuminate the home of 
another ? What enjoyment could the old housekeeper 
and the half dozen servants afford him, now that Eve- 
lyn had gone ? Therefore he spent his evenings at 
Armbys' — and Edna was there. 

One night he came to dinner when Albert and Eve- 
lyn were away and Edna was compelled to play the 
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hostess. This she was capable of doing under any 
circumstances; but more especially when Colonel 
Blakeslee, whom she knew so well and admired so 
much, was her guest. 

After dinner she and the Colonel retired to one of 
the parlors, where she entertained him to his very 
great delight, not with music, but by her sparkling, 
wit, her ready repartee and her inimitable ridicule of 
some nonsensical fads. Above all was he charmed by 
the glow of happiness which rendered her face radiant. 

This girl who had been as destitute of comeliness in 
her youth as the stem of the coming flower, had in her 
maturity, unfolded a beauty as sweet and as enchant- 
ing as that of the rose. On this particular evening her 
charms of mind, of face and of manners were next to 
irresistible. 

The afternoon following Colonel Blakeslee's evening 
with Edna, she returned from a long ride, her cheeks 
aglow and her eyes sparkling with exhilaration. She 
found Albert in his study examining some plans for 
his homes for friendless women and children. Her 
close-fitting riding habit set off her charming little 
body to perfection, while the glow of her face and 
sparkle of her eyes greatly heightened her fascinating 
beauty. Albert dropped his papers and had her in his 
arms in an instant. 

" My mischievous little pet," said he, kissing her, " if 
it were not for making you vain, I would tell you that 
I never saw you look so charming. It is a wonder 
that some handsome young fellow doesn't fall madly 
in love with you! " 

"There is no one going to do so foolish a thing as 
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that, and it wouldn't do him any good if he did. Say, 
brother," she added in some confusion, **I want to 
have a little talk with you and Evelyn/* 

Evelyn was called and the three sat down together 
in his study. 

" Edna says she wants to have a little talk with us," 
said Albert with a sly wink at his wife. 

Edna held in her hand a silver-mounted riding whip 
which she carried for the purpose of stroking her 
horse's mane and brushing off any presumptuous fly 
that might light upon his neck. She blushed till her 
face was crimson, looked down at the toe of her shoe 
which peeped out from beneath her riding-skirt, and 
toyed nervously with the handle of her whip. Albert 
knew there was something unusual coming. 

" WeU," said he, " what is it > " 

She gave him a gentle stroke on the sleeve with her 
whip and said, half laughing and yet with a tear in her 
eye, 

•'Guess!" 

**0, some young fellow has proposed. How near 
the truth am I, Miss Puss?" 

"Colonel Blakeslee is the young fellow!" said she, 
and then covered her face with her hands, and burst 
into tears. 

Albert and Evelyn could not help laughing outright, 
even though there were tears in their laughter. 

"Come, little one," said he with great tenderness, 
"we know all about it. The Colonel told Evelyn be- 
fore he told you; and she, of course, told me. 1 take 
it that he proposed to you last night, didn't he ?" 

Her only answer was two or three nods of the head 
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while she caught her breath with a half sob and a half 
sigh like one who has found relief in tears. 

*' What did you tell him ? " asked Armby. 

She lifted her face, while a smile shone through 
her tears like a sunbeam through rain-drops after' 
a passing shower. By a strong effort of her will 
she overcame her emotions and spoke freely and 
frankly. 

"I was so taken by surprise," said she, "that I 
hardly knew what to say and scarcely remember now 
what I did say. 1 told him that I held him in the high- 
est esteem and owed him a debt of gratitude I could 
never pay. O, Albert, 1 am not worthy to become the 
wife of such a man as Colonel Blakeslee! " 

"My dear Edna,'* said Albert seriously, "Colonel 
Blakeslee is the last man in the world who would 
want you to become his wife through a sense of grati- 
tude. I know he would agree with me when I tell 
you never to bestow your hand where your heart has 
not already gone." 

"That is almost exactly what he said to me: but 
how is one to know ? I have loved you from the first 
time we ever met. I think if you had asked me to 
marry you and Evelyn had not been in the way I 
should have done so. You have told me since our 
dear mother died, that you loved me all the time, but 
that such a thing as marriage never even occurred to 
you. Of course we both understand it now. 1 do 
love Colonel Blakeslee and know I could be so happy 
with him; but then everybody loves him — they can't 
help it." 

"Did you ever notice," remarked Evelyn, "how, 
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when one really falls in love with another, it seems a 
wonder that everybody else- does not do likewise?" 

Well, no one ever had a more loving or lovable 
little wife than Colonel Blakeslee found in Edna, at 
least that is what he thought; and certain it is that no 
woman ever had a nobler or more devoted husband 
than Edna found in Colonel Blakeslee. She flooded 
his life and his home with sunshine, while she found 
in him the fulfilment of her highest earthly joys. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

LEAVE TAKING 

The years went sweetly and swiftly by. 

Edna, who had kept up an unbroken correspondence 
with her old friends the Thorntons, was rejoiced to 
learn that fortune had again smiled on them and 
brought them renewed prosperity. Time and again 
she urged them to pay her a visit. At last she had 
the great joy of welcoming them to her own elegant 
home. 

On the morning after their arrival, Edna said, 

" I want to take you down and introduce you to my 
brother. 1 know you will like each other." 

"We are very anxious to meet him and to learn 

more of his work. His name is well known in C , 

where there is a very general desire to establish a move- 
ment similar to his." 

Armby had his office in the church block where he 
spent from twelve-thirty to two o'clock every after- 
noon receiving any who wished to see him. Edna 
opened the door without knocking and ushered in her 
two friends. 

** Albert, this is papa and mama Thornton of whom 
I have told you so much." 

Armby extended both his hands and received the 

visitors with earnest cordiality. 

**I cannot tell you," said he, **how glad 1 am to 
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meet the friends to whom both Edna and I owe so 
much." 

**The pleasure is mutual, I assure you/* replied Mr. 
Thornton. ** Edna has written so much about you that 
it is like meeting a familiar friend." 

After a short visit, Edna said, 

" Come, mama Thornton, let us leave these men to 
themselves and go out and see the city. Albert, you 
are to take papa Thornton to lunch and bring Evelyn 
up to dinner. You won't see any more of us till then. 
Good-bye!" 

Kissing both the men, she took Mrs. Thornton's arm 
and disappeared. 

"The same impulsive, generous girl!" exclaimed 
Mr. Thornton. 

'* Thank goodness!" replied Albert, "her impulses 
are always right." 

"I can see that she has toned down a good deal. 
That is natural though. She was but a girl when she 
came to us— she is a woman now." 

"When 1 think of what she has passed through, it is 
a wonder to me that she has so much vivacity, and 
sheds so much sunshine about her." 

Gradually the men drifted into a discussion of 
Armby's duties. 

" I wish you would tell me, Mr. Armby, about your 
church organization and methods of work." 

" 1 shall esteem it a privilege to give you any infor- 
mation I can. Our church is a corporate body. Every- 
thing pertaining to the property and the finances of the 
organization is under the management of a board of 
trustees while all matters of a spiritual character are 
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under the supervision of a board of managers. Each 
board is composed of nine members who are elected 
by the members of the church. Three members of 
each board are elected each vear." 

** May any person be a member of both boards ?" 

"No; but the two boards may meet jointly at the 
call of the pastor who is ex-officio president of the 
joint board." 

'*Do all the members have a voice in the election of 
your boards ? " 

"All who are eighteen years old or over. We make 
no distinction on account of sex, all are eligible both to 
vote and to hold office." 

"What are the conditions of membership in your 
church, Mr. Armby?" 

"To become a member, one must first be recom- 
mended to the board of directors by a member of the 
church and approved by a majority vote of that board. 
On any Sunday after such approval, the pastor may 
formally induct the applicant into the church in the 
presence of the congregation. Yes, we require bap- 
tism ; but the candidate for admission chooses the mode 
by which it is administered." 

" 1 understand that members of other churches may 
become members of yours and still retain their former 
church relations." 

"That is correct. This church is not even a com- 
petitor of other organizations. Our aim is to help, not 
to hinder. We hold our services at three in the after- 
noon so as not to interfere with other services." 

" Are the other churches friendly to yours ?" 

*' Most cordially. There is not a Sabbath wh^n I do 
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not have invitations to preach in other churches. I 
always accept when my duties permit." 

'* Do you not have a creed and some conditions of 
membership ?" 

*' Certainly. Our creed — we call it a declaration, but 
it amounts to the same thing — is part of our application 
for membership. Here is a copy of it." 

Albert handed Mr. Thornton a neatly printed pam- 
phlet, setting forth the aims and general methods of the 
church, the constitution and laws for its government, 
the declaration required of its members, and a list of 
officers and members. The aims of the church are 
very briefly stated in the following language: 

"The objects and aims of this organization are to 
promote Christian faith, cultivate the Christian virtues 
and relieve the distress of those who suffer either in 
body or mind." 

The following is the form of application for mem- 
bership : 

**To the board of directors: Having been informed 
of the objects and aims of the Mission Church of 

X , I hereby make application for membership 

therein; and, in so doing, pledge myself to do all in 
my power to promote said objects and aims. I also 
promise to be governed, in my relations to the church, 
by its constitution and laws. And I do hereby declare 
that I believe God to be a personal, just and loving 
Heavenly Father; that, through Jesus Christ His Son, 
He forgives the sins of those who believe in Him and 
walk humbly before Him; that by the aid and energiz- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit He renews, strength- 
ens, comforts and succors those who put their trust in 
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Kim and seek to do His will; that the Bible contains 
the revealed will of God to man, teaches him how 
best to live in this present world and points him to 
the better and enduring life beyond. 

'* 1 further declare that, if admitted to membership, 
I will abstain from all vice and immorality, and from 
all language and conduct of a demoralizing tendency; 
and will, to the best of my ability, seek to cultivate 
within myself and others all the virtues belonging to 
the Christian character." 

*'That is very brief, Mr. Armby; but also quite com- 
prehensive. Is every one who enters your church re- 
quired to make that declaration ? " 

*' Except children under sixteen years of age. They 
are admitted without formal application; but when 
they reach the age of sixteen they are required to sub- 
scribe to the declaration." 

*' I understand that you have very fine music in con- 
nection with your services. Will you give me some 
idea of that feature of your work ?'* 

** With pleasure. We use the grand old hymns and 
tunes that have come down as a rich legacy from the 
centuries of the past. No light catchy stuff enters into 
our worship, either in hymn or anthem. We have an 
orchestra of from fourteen to twenty pieces. The 
players are the best in the city. The orchestra ac- 
companies, with the grand organ, all our hymns, solos 
and anthems, and usually plays a prelude, interlude 
and postlude. These are always selected from the 
classics — such as Wagner, Gounod and Verdi." 

*' I have been informed th<it you admit to your serv- 
ice by ticket. Are not all welcome ? " 
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' ' That is merely a precautionary measure to prevent 
overcrowding. There are nearly seven thousand seats 
in the auditorium. We issue as many tickets as there 
are seats. It is well known where these tickets can 
be had for the asking. Before we adopted this plan 
the house was packed almost to suffocation. In case of 
fire and panic the results might have been appalling." 

"The running expenses of such an institution must 
be very great, Mr. Armby." 

" Yes, somewhat. We own the business block of 
which our auditorium is a part. The revenues from 
rentals are considerable, and our voluntary contribu- 
tions are liberal. Everybody is expected to contribute 
according to his ability. But if one has nothing to 
give he is just as welcome as if he were a millionaire.'' 

"I understand that you do not accept anything for 
your services," said Mr. Thornton. 

**That is hardly correct. Fortunately, I am so situ- 
ated as not to need the salary the church pays; but it 
pays it nevertheless. We have several auxiliary move- 
ments and institutions under this church — among them 
a home for friendless women and another for friend- 
less children. I divide my salary, share and share alike 
between these two homes. I would be glad to have 
you visit these institutions — they are accomplishing 
glorious results." 

"My visit would not be complete without seeing 
them." 

"Edna is a great help to me in all my work; but 
the homes are her special care. She will be delighted 
to show you through them and introduce you to Mr. 
and Mrs. Hartman who have supervision of them." 
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" They are the people with whom Edna was travel- 
ing when she came to us! " 

" The same — and they are pure gold! " 

'* While I knew them but for a day I have always 
thought of them with a kindly interest. I shall greatly 
enjoy meeting them again. I am informed, Mr. Arm by, 
that you are the owner of the celebrated Jennie Bas- 
comb mine and that you have other extensive invest- 
ments." 

'* Really, Mr. Thornton, I will have to refer you to 
Colonel Blakeslee on that subject. I pay scarcely any 
attention to business matters. Preachers, you know, 
are proverbial failures as business men. I leave my 
temporal affairs in more competent hands and devote 
myself wholly to my work." 

Mr. Thornton, in telling his wife that night of his 
visit to Armby, said, 

** We were interrupted at this point by the entrance 
of a woman leading by the hand the sweetest and 
most adorable little girl that ever mortal eyes beheld. 
Such trasparent complexion, such luminous brown 
eyes, such lustrous auburn hair I have never before 
seen in all my life. 

'"Hello! Edna,' cried Armby. He had the little 
cherub in his arms in an instant and for a moment 
was oblivious to all else in the caresses bestowed upon 
his child. After a moment, still holding the child in 
his arms, he kissed her mother affectionately and then 
introduced her to me as his wife. Never have I be- 
held a more lovely woman. I no longer wondered at 
such a child when I beheld in her the blending of two 
such lives. I was about to depart that their happiness 
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might not be marred or restrained by my presence, 
when he said, 

***! go out to the state prison to-morrow, Mr. 
Thornton, to hold services for the convicts. Would 
you like to go with me ?' 

'* * With all my heart,' said 1." 

Albert and Mr. Thornton went out to the prison as 
planned. As they were returning after the services, 
Mr. Thornton asked, 

**Who was that thin, swarthy convict in striped 
prison garb, with closely cropped hair and small black 
eyes? He stared at you during the services with a 
look of insane hatred." 

'* That man ? Why, that was Jacob Sharply. He is 
serving a life sentence for comphcity in the murder of 
the Rev. Augustus Topliflf." 

**You don't tell me!" exclaimed Mr. Thornton. 
** How did they ever find him out ?" 

**Jack Duval, on the day before he was hanged, 
made a confession, giving a long list of the men he 
had killed. Among them was Topliflf. He also im- 
plicated Sharply and put the authorities on track of 
evidence to prove his statements. Sharply was ar- 
rested and after a long trial, was convicted and sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for life." 



Having had a glimpse of Albert Armby, of his work 
and of his domestic joys, it is well to meet once more 
before taking final leave of them, some other friends 
— Colonel Blakeslee with his lion's nerve and woman's 
heart — his cheery, happy little wife than whom there 
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is not a more highly honored woman in town. She is 
shrewd enough to attribute no small part of her popu- 
larity to the fact that she is the wife of one of the 
wealthiest and most highly respected men in the city. 

It would have been amusing, had it not been con- 
temptible, the way many ladies shifted in their attitude 
towards Edna after she had become Mrs. Blakeslee. 
She avoided them as much as possible; but when 
compelled to come in contact with them, she bore her- 
self with such freezing courtesy and with such dis- 
dainful politeness, that they were glad to escape to 
some more congenial social atmosphere. 

She is right. They deserve it, and she has not in 
her nature the stuff of which hypocrites are made. 
She does not forget, — how can she ? the treatment she 
received from them in other days. But those days are 
gone, thank goodness! Let them go, — no good can 
come from living them over again. 

The ample Blakeslee mansion is often thrown open 
to as many guests as it will hold. Edna, in issuing in- 
vitations, regards neither the rich nor the poor, the 
high nor the low. She seeks, however, to bring to- 
gether on any given evening only such people as will 
be congenial to each other; but they are all equally 
welcome and are treated alike. 

She never got over her disregard for convention- 
ahties; she did as she pleased and, with her good 
judgment and excellent heart, she generally did what 
was right. 

She enjoyed so-called polite society, that is society 
in which there is little else than good manners, but 
soon wearied of it. Just an occasional taste of the 
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upper crust was enough for her. She used to say: 
" It is too artificial. I like wax flowers, but prefer the 
natural growth." 

In a letter to Mrs. Thornton she said: 

**l am just as incorrigible in the matter of Pyrenees 
society as ever. Not long ago Dan — that's my horse 
you know — and I went mountain-climbing. We 
climbed as high as we could go together. There was 
still a higher point I was bound to reach. So I dis- 
mounted and tied Dan to a projecting rock, — not to 
keep him from running away, but to keep him from 
trying to follow me. I clambered up the rocky steep, 
over the flinty ice and the glistening snow until at last 
I reached the very summit of the mountain peak. The 
top of it was not much larger than the top of a hay- 
stack and was so slippery I could hardly stand. 

** Never before had I beheld such grandeur! Far, 
far beneath was the teeming valley with its dust and 
smoke, its trees and fields and toils. The air was so 
thin and transparent that there seemed no limit to my 
range of vision. For a few moments I was oblivious 
to everything except this entrancing scene. 

*' I wore a short-skirted riding habit with no wraps. 
Soon the pavement of ice began to chill my feet; a 
sensation of coldness crept through and through my 
frame and I began to shiver with cold. I became con- 
scious of an oppressed sensation about my lungs as if 
for want of breath. I looked at my hands. They 
were purple and my nails were blue. This is splendid, 
thought I, but the kind that chills to death ! 

'*! was glad to get down to lower levels where 
trees and grasses grow, where flowers bloom, where 
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fields of grain wave to passing winds, where orchards 
and vineyards teem with ripening fruit, where one 
can listen to human voices, to the song of birds and 
even hear the lowing of cows. 

'*The higher altitudes of society may do for show; 
but let me live from day to day, along the levels 
where the rare flower of sincere friendship blooms, — 
where loving and sympathetic hearts beat in unison 
with my own!" 



THE END 
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